


PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE 

*\Fhen a'popular and versatile author has been •writing 
for ovei" forty years and when she happens to be the '' 
world’s greatest living orator who has continuously 
used her magic tongue for the service of her race, 
any attempt to collect in a volume all writings and 
speeches, even on a particular theme, is a very hard 
task indeed. 

Mrs. Annife Besant is such a personage. She has 
been -workifig strenuously in India since 1893, and 
with her powerful pen and golden voice has contri- 
buted'* greatly in heralding the birth of New India. 
She has toiled in all the four departments of human 
activity, not only with energy and enthusiasm but 
with clockwork regularity and patient perseverance. 

In this volume an effort is made to bring together 
a few of her writings and speeches which have contri- 
buted towards that glorious object. It is not possible 
to bring nvithin the compass of a handy' and sale- 
able volume more th^n we have done. Juc:ei'=? 
selectioif is all a publisher can do* in an irsr.ve-"e- 



like this, and that we be^eve we have succeeded in 
doing. 

But tli«3 read^ piu-st not run aAvay with the idea 

that this volume will give him full knowledge of the 

intellectual labours® of Mrs. Besant, which almost 

invariably have brought forth laudable activities 

® and institutions. The reader will herein '^find the 

indicative finger for further study of a more detailed 

< 

character, pertaining to Mrs. Besant’s noble work for 
the Motherland. But we must remind him, once 
again, that this volume must not be regarded -as 
complete in itself. A few notes on 'each of the 
departments will show him what we me^n. 

Take Political : the reader must peruse Sow India 
Wrought for Freedom, India and the Umpire, and India 
— ’A Nation, already published, as also tlie numerous 
pamphlets in the two well known series, the "^ew 
India Political Pamphlets ” and " The Home Rule 
Pamphlets Mrs. Besant’s Congress Speeches are 
being published in a separate volume* which contains 
what will be a memorable document, her Congr^^s 
Presidential Address of 1 91 7. 

Then i\i Educational : we have been able to give 
the reader a glimpse of the ‘many-sided character 
pf Mrs. Besant’s work. We do not tlfmk any 


publisher could better the selection -withont making 
the volume umvieldly, dispi'oportiouate or unsale'able. 
As big a volume as this would^ ho pecessary to do 

adequate justice to the subject pertaining to this part 

« 

of the volume. o 

For the amplification of the third department, 
Social, the reader will have to turn to Mrs. Besant’s 
admirable lectures issued as a book under the head- 
ing Wake Uj), India.' Therein Avill be found definite 
pronouncements on imiportant social problems suCli as 
Foreign Travel, Child-Marriage, the Depressed Classes, 
Industrial Problems, Mass Education, Women’s 
Education, Colour Bar, and the Caste System. 

Above all, Mrs. Besant is a religious and spiritual 
teacher, and we feel we have not done justice to her 
in making up this department. The difficulty has 
‘been* this : all her best religious lectures have been 
delivered at the Annual Conventions of the Theosoph- 
■ical Society and in England, and they have been pub- 
lished in book form every year. Her lectures on 
Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Christianity^ 
Islam, Jainism, Sikhism, are to be found ' in two 
volumes — Pour Great Religions and The Religious 
Prohlem in" India. We have given ip this section a 
short list* of her religious works and“have indicated 



the nature of each of them. Mrs. Besant is at her 

f 

very best and is most inspiring when she speaks or 
writes on rel\gkjus matters, but no one volume can 
do her full justice, much less olie-fourth of a volume, 

c 

We must apologise to the reader for one thing : 
the arrangement has left something to be desire'd. 
In a subsequent edition a rearrangement will be made 
which will give to some of the selected essays or 
lectures a more fitting place than is assigned to them 
in the present volume. And they will be arranged 
’ under each head in oi'der of date of delivery, < Also 
a few errors, due to hasty printing and proof-reading 
have crept into the book, which of, course will be 
duly corrected. 

Our aim has been a book to be sold at a nominal 
price, with the view to enable the Indian public, and 
the greater public beyond the seas interested in Indian 
problems, to get a taste of the high and noble thoughts 
whicli have materialised a Movement in this country. 
We think we have realised the aim, for our volume 
is of 450 pages, to be sold at Rs. 1-8 or ‘2s.,^!fnd 
it clearly ,shows the great part Mrs. Besant has played 
in the making of Indian history. As, a result of 
which, the Birth of New India is upon us ! 

December 1917. 
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IN’DIA’S AWAKENING-^ 


Brothers. 

r 

For many long years past I have urged on you, and * 
on those like you in all parts of India, the necessity 
of a spiritual awakening before the awakening of a 
material prosperity became possible. You know that 
during many years'' past, since the Theosophical 
Society was founded on these shores, the importance 
of religion, the necessity of spiritual knowledge, has 
been constantly insisted upon, has been constantly 
urged j and i,p doing this, those who brought the 
renewal of the message were only treading in the 
footsteps of their far-olf predeces.so2’s, who have ever 
declared that from the Spirit come forth all things that 
exist, and that without the life of the Spirit not even 
animal, vegetable or mineral life were possible. 
That profound truth in the ancient philosophy of 
IndiS; is the only foundation for progress of every 
kind. One Spirit, and one onlj'; one Life and none 
other ; every form from the one h'nng Essence, ererr 
being rooted in ihe everlasting One. 

^In the past I have somerim^s traced for ron the 
steps of India’s •descenr; hovr from the time cf he~ 
great spirituality, when the life of the Spirit rrcssee-i 
as the sun in the heavens, how from that rirrec 
wards, wi!)h the decay of spfriraaiicy, went A?' 
decay of the desirable'things. And j rea:?— ber-c 
often I have pressed cron you how,f rsr crrc? 

^ A lecture delirerec 1 -- 



tlie lessening of the spiritual life, then the decay of 
the original side of intellectual thought, of the cfea- 
tive intelligence, and only when those had gone far c 
down intp the^^ t\vilight, came the slow decay efi 
material prosperity. You may nemember that I have 
put it to you that the awakening, the reviving, of 
Indian life must' follow the order in which the “^de- 
scent had gone. First of all, the reviving of true 
spirituality, of true religion, of the vital under- 
standing of the profoundest truths of all existence ; 
then, after that had made its way to an appreciable 
extent, must come the training, the culture, th& 
guidance of the intelligence, so that a wisely 
planned and wisely guided education might 'train 
the future workers of the land. I remember 
saying to you that when the spiritual life has again 
become potent, when the educational life has again 
become pervasive, then onl)’^ can material prosperity 
safely return. To men with the knoivledge of the 
One, with the unselfishness whidh grows out of the ' 
realisation of the common life, to their hands only 
can be safely entrusted the material guidance of the 
people. It is along that line that Indian progress has 
gone for many a year past. First, the great revival 
of religion. It began with the revival of Budd,hism 
in the Island of Ceylon, where, as you may remember, 
education swiftly followed after the re-awakened 
faith. Then came the great reviYal of Hinduism, 
that has spread from one end of The land to the 
other, from the Himalayas to Tuticorin, and every- 
where is recognised as a fact. T^en followed me 
recognition that in a rightly directed education lay 
the onlj^ way of training for the motherland citizens 
who would be worthy of her past and therefore cap- 
able of building her future ; out of that will arise all 
the varied activities of a full and rich national life, 
and we shall see the nation, which India never yet 
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has been, but which India shall be in the days that 
are daAfning. 

, a, ' • 

How the change to the material^ awakening has 
come somewhat mor§ swiftly than most, of us expect- 
ed. I should say it has come a little too soon,, were 
it hot that I believe that over the destinies of nations 
|;here are hands that guide, so wise and §o loving, that 
nothing can really come either too soon or too late. 
But, to ^ our eyes, looking with purblind vision, we 
should sometimes be almost inclined to say that 
^events are travelling in India a little more rapidly 
than is well. For we need for the wise guiding of a 
material movement men trained froin boyhood in 
religion and in true wisdom, so that the brain may 
be balanced and calm, the hands strong and steady; 
for the moment you touch the popular mind and the 
ptrpcrfar ieani' you awaken fbreee ihai are apt to go 
beyond the control of wisdom, and it ntjeds a nucleus 
of wise and steady thinkers in order that a popular 
movement may find its way aright. 

Let us, then, at this moment of immense import- 
ance to India’s future, consider what ought to be the 
line most wisely to be followed in the great rush 
which is coming upon us. I pause a ruoment on the 
sentence just uttered, of the hands that guide, and 
the wisdom and the love which shape a nation’s 
destinies. It is no new thought to you, who have 
grown up in the atmosphere in which the celestial 
and the physical worlds are mingling — it is no 
new thought to you that the Devas, the Shin- 
ing Ones, mingle in the affairs of men. Hor 
should it* be a new thought to you-— although to 
many it may now sGfem strange — that every nation 
also hag, its own Devas who guide its affairs, who 
shape its present and its futui’e. 
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Let me, tlien, remind y/m that in the vast Uttseen 
Hierarchy who mingle in human affairs there ''are 
Devas of many grades, as well as the great B.<shis 
who are the plaurfers and regulators of events. Firs'!; 
of all, there is the plan of the Lord Himself, of 
Ishvstra, the Huler of the system, who S’lcetches, in the 
dawn of the creative 'days, the plan' of evolution along 
which His universe shall go. Out of the innumerable 
conceivahilities in the mind of the Supreme, some are 
^ chosen by the Ishvara, who builds a system, as the 
material for His system, and are woven into the plan 
for His unfolding. No pen, save that of His finger/ 
writes that wondrous drama, which slowly is unfolded 
in the history of the evolving- universe, written so 
that none ma}’’ change, written so that none ma)' 
amend, written by a wisdom inconceivable to us, and 
by a love of which the deepest love of the human 
heart is but the faintest and most shadowy reflection. 

• Then the' working out of that plan is given into the 
hands of those whom we may call His Ministers, the 
great Ones who come into the system from systems 
long gone by, to co-operate with Him in the shaping 
of a new humanity ; into their hands His plan is 
given, and theirs the brains of wisdom and the hands 
of strength that bring that plan into the details '^that 
we call history. They plan out the working and give 
to every nation the acting of a part in that great 
plan ; to the Deva who rules the nation, and Avho has 
under his control a hierarchy of lesser Devas, that 
pai’t is given to be worked out in the history of tj](e 
people. Now the plan is for all humanity, and not 
for one nation onl}’^, and each nation, in turn, has its 
part to playj each nation, in tmm, is cast' either for 
the moment’s weal or the moment’s woe ; and those 
only can read , aright the history of humanity, who 
know the powei’S that work behind the <7eil ; for you 
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cannot manage a honselioH unless you know the will of 
the' householder, and befoi’e 3'’oii can realise the wjsdom 
of household guidance, you must know the wants of 
tlie childi’en and of the other members of She house. 
So in the histoiy of peoples you cannot judge hj’- the 
statesmen, the G-enerals, the Admirals, and the 
monarchs, who all work out the ^mrious tasks that are 
given them to do. You must look behind them to 
those who guide, to the great Householder, the 
supreme Grihastha of the system. When we come 
to India, we know that all this is true of India and of 
India’s Deva-King, who stands high above the nation 
and works out, millennium after millennium, the 
parts which are given-to him for his nation to play in 
the world’s history ; these parts have outlined the 
nation’s story through all the difficulties, the dangers, 
the humiliations of the past. On that I may not 
dwell long now. Partly to-morrow morning, in 
speaking of Hurukshetra, I shall have to e.vplain the 
“how” and the “ wh}’’ ” of the difficulties through 
which India has passed. For the moment I leave 
them untouched, to turn to that which immediateh* 
concerns us now, to the pre.sent and its vr.',rking. 

First of all, in order that India might ai-ain take her 
place amongst the nations of the world, r.ughiier even 
than in the past — a glorious pas: — there came the 
spiritual messenger.^, the messens-ers who were to 
revive the varied religions of the hr.d. That hz? 
been done to a great extent as regeris Hindui'm zzf 
Buddhism. But ypu must remem rsr: hat the otr-s-r re- 
ligions must also have, and to s-'m- extent har^ 
each in its own place, the of :hi 

spiritual arfd enlivening inSn-ar . L-o>ka: the r'xxt- 
nity called Zoroastrian, ft has, of 

become .spiritnalisingin its rerfraa:*; ins'eaic'x -'t^ 
ialising as in 'the past. Tee STcat faith 
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the one which only shows iw u ^'ory limited ineasuro^the 
enlivAMiing influence of the new spii-itiml impplso, yet 
tliere also the same working is heginning, and {here 
also are “ sign6 Vf the spreading of the same ‘in- 
fluence, so that Islam also shall thke her place, spiritu- 
ally alive and spiritually ])olent, to hkar her pant in 
the reshaping of I ndia as she is to he, 'J’hat work is 
not finished, in fact never will he finished ; it is nithdir 
ever continuing, hut all the first great steps pro taken, 
and success in that is assured. 

Passing to education, there an immense amount har 
been done and far more has 3 *et to ho done, as T shall 
show to you in a few momonts.'^ We have onl}' begun 
the very A B C of the educational reform which is 
necessarj' in order to make India what she should be. 
Now when a nation does not move snfRcientl}’ swiftly 
along the path of progress, when she does not rouse 
herself enough to the voice that appedls, that warns, 
and that counsels, then the Deva of the nation takes 
other means in hand, in order to awaken his people 
and make them see along what lines their path should 
be trodden. And these other means usedb}* the Deva 
are goads. They are like the wdiin that touches the 
horse when he is too la/.j', and what j’ou look ,on as 
national misfortunes, as things that you even cry out 
against with insistence and with passion, these are 
very often, rightly seen, the goads which make a. 
nation move, a little faster towards the goal on Avhicli 
the Deva’s eyes are fixed. This is especiall}’ true jyst 
now, and will serve my purpose well as an illustration 
with regard to education. Education is a matter that 
belongs to the nation when rightlj"^ understood. 
Fathers and guardians are the people who ought to 
fashion the national education. How long have T 
been 'urging u^'on you to take this matter of education 
into your own hands, and not leave it for others to 
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^uide and plan. Hoav long, in my travels up and down 
bhrdugh the country, have I urged upon you the im- 
portoince of this question of national education. I re- 
niernber how, about three years agG,’v,5hen I spoke in 
Bombay^ I urged on every man and on every woman, 
mother and father, that on them lay the heavy respbnsi- 
bility of the education and the ?raining of the child, 
lo remember how there I urged upon you that your 
own interest, if nothing else, should stir you to the 
guidance of your children’s education ; for you do not 
want to continue to overcrowd, as you are doing, the 
ranks of the so-called learned professions and the ranks 
of the Grovernment service. Those are not things 
which make nations --'great, however necessary they 
may be, and however necessary they are, for the 
mechanism and administration of the nation. The 
things that make a nation great, from the material 
standpoint, are not the learned professions and 
Government s'ervice, but scientific agriculture, well 
devised manufactures, thoughtfully planned arts and 
and crafts, and the innumerable forms of workman- 
ship that go to the building up of national wealth. 
But along the lines on which education has been 
carried on, this has been left on one side, and mind you, 
the blame for that does not lie on the Government; it 
lies on the people. It is useless and idle to blame 
Government, when you are the people Avho can do it, 
,if you have the heart, the will, and the perseverance. 
Out of your pocket comes every rupee that the Govern- 
ment spends on education. Out of your pocket come 
the-»far too few rupees that build the colleges and 
schools, save the missionary establishments. If, in- 
stead of sending your boj's to Government college 
and missionary schools, you built your own schools, 
and had your own teabhers, you might guide educa- 
tion exactly as you would. It is not that there is 
not money erfough in the country. I know it is said 
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that India is poor ; so she is, in a sense, poor, that is, 
as regards the masses of lier people. Bufct not too 
poor to build colleges and schools for jour chil'dren 
while you. are* able to maintain, as you are doing, 
larg§ crowds ot men as mendicants, in the full 
strength of vigoroijp life, who are innocent oh all 
sacred learning, innocent of the light, who have 
nothing of the “Sannj'asi but the cloth that covei% 
them, and who are jmt fed and sheltered b3’’i‘^he crore, 
India is not poor so long as 3'our Chetties and Banias 
can give lakhs upon lakhs of rupees for the restora- 
tion of ancient temples and the gilding of their 
pinnacles. You do not need to increase your chari- 
ties ; that is not wanted ; but' oh ! if you would only 
turn them into channels that fertilise instead of 
channels that corrupt, India would have wealth 
enough to educate her sons and daughters, and to 
make possible a new life in the future. , 

I do nob speak against the restoration of temples. 
That is well. It is well that man should worship, 
rightly, nobly and rabionallj'. I do not speak against 
the restoration of temples, but I do speak against the 
mere restoration that leaves the priesthood ignorant 
and profligate. I do speak against the restoration of 
a temple where no school lives under its shadow, and 
where children are not taught by those whose duty it 
is to teach — less gilding on the piwiacles of temples, 
and more gilding of learning in the hearts of boys 
and girls. And if jmu would still keep your tenip|^S!S 
in order, but spend some of the momey that is wa^ed 
on vast crowds of idle mendicants on the education 
of your children, how rapidlj"^ would India rise in the 
scale of nations, and how quickly she would claim 
her right place among the peoples of the world. 

And that is your work. Last year in speaking on 
Theosophy in Relation to Politics,” 'l urged upon 

C 
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you the formation of Educational, Boards in every 
district of India. Now G-overnment has nothing to 
. do -with that. You do not need to ask for Government 
permission or authority. You hav$ only to gather a 
few of your cleverest men and Princes together and 
make them into an Educational Board, for a definitely 
outlined^ area. What is wanted* is not Government 
help. It is your work. What is wanted is self-devo- 
tion, energy, initiative, the willingness to go through 
years of drudgery, for only in that way can true 
education be built up. This has not yet been acted 
on. The idea, when spoken about anywhere, causes 
a good deal of cheering, but only in a few places has 
there been any real earnest work, even in starting an 
Indian school. Hence a goad was needed, and it has 
been applied." An Education Commission goes all 
round the country. 'i’he Education Commission 
presents its report, and the representative' of 
the vast m'ajority of those whose children 
have to be educated under the new law pre- 
sents a minority report — a minority of one. Now, 
certainly, if you weigh heads, instead of counting 
them, that minority might outweigh many, for that 
one was Mr. Justice Gurudas Bannerji. He knew 
very ..well what sort of education was wanted by the • 
people, but he was only one, and the English majority 
shaped the Education Bill, and passed the Act. 
When it was passed, a number of a very wise protests 
were made — thoughtful, well considered and rational 
— ^)ut why only protests ? Why were not the protests 
followed by the fcwmation of Boards, which should do 
that which the protesters wished ? The protest was 
wisely made. Such protests are necessary, but they 
should be followed by action, for thought that is not 
followed by action acts like a gangrene in the human 
mind. Bptter remain silent, better n&t even think, if 
you are not prepared to act; better not think, unless 
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you' are prepared to put your activity into action^ for 
in th^ higher spheres, us you know, ttiought produces 
action ; down here, thought, and especially talk, with- 
out actioVi doe'^s fiot get a nation very far along the 
line of progress. So all the energy flows out in the 
talk, and nothing^ is done. The 'national Peva 
thought something more in the way of pressure was 
wanted, and the Education Act became law. Arfd 
very well it did. You do not approve cf it, nor 
do I ; but still it was wanted, because nothing else 
would stir the people into action. That was w'hy I 
said that where a people would not move by exhort- 
ation and advice, some goad was used in order to stir 
them into activity. Now that 'yon find education has 
become dearer, that to educate the boys strains to 
breaking the narrow incomes of the fathers ; now 
that you see Higher Education is being more and 
more blocked to the class that needs it most — a class 
hereditarily learned, but always poor and now largely 
shut out from the costly education of the day ; now 
that the education question has come in this form : 

You must take this costly education or nothing ” — ^ 
you must begin to say : '‘No, it shall not be nothing. 
It shall be something, created by my own hands and 
out of my own money and brains.” But in order that 
the goad may serve its purpose well, it is necessary 
that there should be hot and bitter feelings in the 
hearts of many of the people affected. It is that 
which makes the steam that drives the engine. It is 
that w'hich presently makes the piston to go back- 
wards and forwards and the wheels to turn. It is 
that which gives force, though it also causes an 
immense amount of excitement and foolish talk. These 
things are necessary, in orde^- to generate the forces 
which make the engine of the nation move. So that 
the Education 'Act is, as I regard it, a^goad to make 
us struggle against it, as we are obliged to struggle at 
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Benares, in keeping our, fees low. I am glad it has 
parsed,* because it has — I hope it has — given the 
iinpalse which will make men take the education of 
£heir children into their oivn lianda.'’ ^ r 

But now, how ? By beginning at the right en,d and 
not at the wrong. First, by ni?\king your Education- 
al Boards all over country ; next by creating colleges 
and Univei’sities, and most of all making such a public 
opinion, r especially among the Indian Princes, ther 
great merchants, and employers of labour, as shall 
induce them to recognise the degrees given by the 
Indian Universities as v*alid credentials for those who 
are seeking employment.. Until you have done that, 
you have done nothing. It is no good even making a 
Universitj', unless ^mu have made a body of people 
who are prepared to take its graduates when they 
have'.taken their degrees, and thus open to them 
means of livfilihood. It is no good beginning with 
boys, You must begin with men. 

Uow I will tell you why I object to boys being 
thrown into political conflicts. They may ruin their 
whole lives in a sudden surge of excitement, and in 
their manhood bitterly reproach those who took 
advantage of their inexperience. While education is 
under the control of Government, and the fate of every 
boy is in the hands of the officials of his town, it is 
cruel to fling the^lads against them. A boy dismissed 
from school or college and refused a leaving certifi- 
(Sate, has his education ruined and his future livelihood 
destroyed. When people unaccustomed to political 
action suddenly plunge into it, they are apt to think 
after they_, act instead of before. Here lies one of the 
dangers in India’s Awakening, and that is why I said 
I fear it has come too %oon. Those who are trained in 
politics,^ as in my past life I have been — for I have 
taken a largfe part in the political struggles of the 
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people in England, and I worked there in difficult 
times side by side with my old friend, Mr. Cha'rles 
Bradlaugh — make it, as we made it, one of t'he rules 
of politicjil life,n«ver to tell another man to go where 
there was risk, where we, did not go in front; never 
to tall a 'procession to go where there was danger, 
unless we walked in front, so that we should be the 
first people on whom blows fell. It was the glory of 
Charles Bradlaugh, when he lay on his death-bed, 
that despite his struggles and difficulties, 'there was 
not one home that had been made. desolate by him, 
not one man who had gone to jail for the work that 
he had asked him to do. The front is the place of the 
leader : it is the place of-the man, and mot the place 
of the boy. , . ' 

There is another reason why it is bad, to send boys 
to the front. There can be no wise politics without 
thought beforehand. People who shout first and 
think afterwards make a mob, they do not make a 
political party ; and that is the thing that the boy does. 
How much do you think a boy of this height .[pointing 
to a boy' about four feet] knows about the good 
or the evil of the Partition of Bengal ? He shouts , 
out and protests. It is bad training for the future. 
In the college, students should discuss political 
questions, social questions and economic questions. 
They should debate them, discus;? them, and talk 
them over in every possible 'Way. We train 
them to do that in the Central Hindu College, il^nt 
we do not allow them to protest against the Govern- 
ment. And the reason is a very simple one. When 
they have discussed these questions beforehand, when 
they have talked them over, then, when they have 
•gone out into the world, they will, be ready to 
form- rational opinions. But if, before they study 
and understand the questions of the day, t!^ey -shout 
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oufc their approval or disapproval out of empty heads, 
they make a great deal of noise, but noise of no 
' valuD, lite bladders which, when beaten make a noise, 
but collapse if you prick them withra pin. r I do not 
want India to work along those lines. Train your 
boys to think first and then to form opinion?, not 
to call out first and then wofider what they have 
been shouting for. That is bad moral training. It 
•puts boys^ on wrong lines, and it takes away that pro- 
found sense of responsibility which ought to be at the 
heart of every one who mingles in political life. For 
remember what playing at politics means. Remember 
that it means playing with property ; it means playing 
with liberty ; it means playing with the lives of men. 
Leaders in the political arena have to remember all 
that, Avhen they take the responsibility of calling men 
to action. When you have a man like Mr, G-okhale — 
who has trained himself by years upon years of study 
and of self-denial, by his self-sacrificing work in the 
Fergusson College, for twenty years, on Rs. 75 
a month and a retiring pension of Rs. 25 a 
month — when you have a man trained in that 
way, and one who studies every subject to the 
very bottom before he speaks about it, then you have 
a man who may be trusted, and of whom a nation may 
well be proud, a worthy leader in the political arena. 

In the matter ,of education, why not begin to act ? 
You know you ?end your boys still by thousands and 
thousands to missionary schools, and it is a disgrace 
— not to the missionaries, for they are doing work 
which thej^ honestly think to be to the glory of God 
and for the good of all men ; they believe that their 
religion is much better than jmurs, and I am bound 
to say that they love iC better, because they work for 
it much ^harder, as a rule. You oug’ht to remember 
that your religion is the oldest of all living: religions. 
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and the most perfect in its range and in its details. 
Surely, it is not for you to take the childrenj .wh'hse 
bodies you have given, and, robbing, them of their 
birthright, put, tlvem into other hands and mould 
them in an anti-Indian fashion. «The missionaries do 
not make many Christians. Here and .there they do, 
as in 'rrichinopoly, but, as a rule, they do not make 
many converts. But I tell you what they do. They 
dig up the roots of devotion and religion in the 
‘Aplastic soil of the boy’s heart. They wither them 
with ridicule, they trample .them down with sarcasm, 
and when the boy grows up, he grows up an unbeliever?. 
in all religions, a bad Hindu and not a Christian — a kind 
of hybrid, who is of no use to his country. When 
you de-spiritualise an Indian, you denationalise him. 
Why does that go on ? Because you do not care. It 
sounds hard to say so, but it is true. If you cared, 
it would not last for another month. What does.it 
want to bring about the change ? A few men in 
every town to band themselves together into an 
Educational Committee; a few rich merchants to be 
visited and asked to subscribe so much per month for 
some years, and then the putting up of a building for 
a school, and the sending of the boys. There is one 
difficulty in your way — the recognition of the school 
by the Government, and that is a serious difficulty as 
things are, for unless the school i-'’ recognised, the 
pupils of the school are not permitted- to go on into the 
University. Still, if you would work well and steadily 
and perseveringly, you would, I think, be able to -wifi 
recognition in the long run and, if r.6t, to do without 
it. I have in my mind what happened in Trichinopoly 
two or three years ago, when I got a few people 
together who said that they would collect monthly 
subscriptions in the town to have a college of their 
own. The Roman Catholics have a college, ^nd some 
other missionary body has a college, buk the -Hindus 
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and the itussalmans have no college of their own. 
Did they succeed ? Not a bit. of it. I ;uy.self 
dref.v up a proposal for the Madras University. 
'The Universitv took it into coi'i.sideration. Jjut 

V 

where were the funds ? The people of Trichinopoly 
did not cave enough to keep thcu'r children 
from the missionary .schools jliid college.Sj. to sup- 
•jjly the sniall sum, comparative!}', that is wanted 
to make a College tliere, where tlie Hindu and, 
Mussalman boys might learn apart from Christian 
influence. Not long ago in another southern town, 
•there was a College for .sale, and for sale without 
money. It is not often that you can buy anything 
without money. ’J’iiV: Government wanted to get rid 
of it, but the Government asked for a body of Hindu 
gentlemen who would pledge themselves to conduct 
the College, But they could not get them. The 
College went a-begging and still is in Government 
hands. 

• 

These are the things which you have to take seri- 
ously, especially now that the people are awakening. 
For things are going on swiftly, and unle.ss you bestir 
yourselves to make your educational mechanism, the 
tide, of enthusiasm will flow into channels that will 
be harmful instead of useful. Do not call your boys 
out from the present schools until you have others in 
which to receive them. When you can say to your 
son : “ My boy' walk across the road to that school, 
which is our own,” then by all means do it. Then 
you can do without missionary schools. Otherwise 
you will find yourselves in endless trouble. What 
you should do in Madras, and do at once, is to begin 
the formation of a great organisation of leading, 
wealthy, influential pebple, who will give employment 
to your, boy.s, if need be, when the pinch comes, and 
Government ''refuses to recognise your colleges or 
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IJHiversifcies, I believe in, Indian Universities for 
Indiaps, where' Indian degrees shall be gjyen ‘in 
Arts, and Science, and in Industries that are us"eful 
for the nationahuVffolding. 

1 * 

I gee they are now going to teach French and 
German, Latin and <Greek. Very useful, no doubt. 
So many of you will Avant to go to France, and tall^ 
French in Paris. So many of you Avill Avant to go to 
^ Germany, and enter into trade concerns thete. Latin 
and Greek you may Avant to read, in order to under- 
stand mediaeval Christian Avriters, I suppose, for, 
your spiritual training. Unless this absurdity is the 
'idea, it is difficult to see Avhy tjiey should be prefer- 
i-ed to Sanskrit and Arabic, for Sanskrit is as good and 
as intellectual a training as either of these tAvo 
languages — Greek being but a child of Sanskrit — and 
Arabic is the language in Avhich the mediaeval 
learning of Islam is embodied. Oifr Mussulman 
brothers are not at present wise enough to vindicate 
Islamic learning by translating the treasures of that 
knoAvledge, Avhich from Bagdad spread into Europe. 
Arabic and Sanskrit, these are the tivo classical 
languages for India, not Latin and Greek. Instead 
of French and German, you should teach English. and 
one vernacular, one common language Avhich Avould 
serve everyAvhere as a means of communication 
betAveen educated and uneducated alike. You 
ought to make Hindi a second lati'guage through- 
out the land. I have heard it said that Tanyil 
has a literature Avhich is magnificent, and this 
must certainly not be left to die. But in addition to 
the boy’s OAvn vernacular, he should ahvays learn 
Hindi, for that is the most widely spread Vernacular 
of^ the country, and one can go from one end of the 
land to the oEier and talk in Hindi to alL^save the 
most illiterate people in every part of i£*. If you had 
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Sanskrit or Arabic, accoj-ding to tlie religion of the 
boy, Hindi as a common tongue, a tliorough knowledge 
t'of his own . vernacular, and then the necessary 
English for all dealings with forei^n«countries, and 
in Government and Court matters, you would have an 
education, so far as languages are concerned, ‘that 
would make a boy ready for the future, and enable 
him to take up his work in the world as soon as he 
•goes into ^it. 

The most important thing, which I have often 
urged, is technical education, and above all thorough 
education in agriculture. Unfortunatelj' you have only 
one general business here, namely, agriculture. At 
least it might be made very much better than it is at 
present, so that famines, which are a recurring horror 
in the land, might be prevented. Famines are 
preventible things, and things that ought to be 
prevented. But they can only be prevented by a 
wiser system of agriculture on the one hand, and by 
-the building up of manufacturing industries through- 
out the land on the other. 

But, mind you, the manufacDures that you want are 
the manufactures of this country. Here arts and 
crafts are fast dying. Your weaving craft is dying 
out of existence, because its products are not bought. 
That brings me to the next point, for education here 
slips into economics. Why is it that the weavers of 
cloths, the potters, and metal workers, and the 
rcSikers .of beautiful objects of all kinds, the weavers 
of 'Shawls in Kashmir, and of muslins and silks in 
other parts of the land, why are they slowly dis- 
appearing? These people, who -by heredity -are fitted 
for the work, are swelling the ranks of the agri- 
cultural labourers, starring the land and overcrowding 
the fieldj!. Why this ?, Because for *many years you 
have been ^Vfearing foreign goods in preference to 
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hotne-mndo onos. It. should not liar(! wanted the 
Partition of Bengal to toaeli you to producouit Homo 
whaC yon need. Wlion yon think of it, the. Swa'deshi' 
movement liae 'iiolliing to do with that. Whether 
Bengal has one Lieut enant-Gorernor, or two, may be 
a point of .serious importance t<» -the population 
over whom tliey rifle. But tlio I’artition of Bengal 
was not wanted to make the Swadcslii movement 
The Swadeshi movement was not born after the I’arti- 
' tinn. It has been going on for years and uj) and 
down the country, but the difliculty was tliat only a 
few people were in favour of it, and tlie gn*jit mas.s of 
tho people were totally indiiTorent. (Jne thing, of 
course, was that the foreign-nnirde goods were cheaper, 
but also le.ss durable. A.ssiiming tliat they are 
cheaper, how stupid that they .sliould be so ! You 
grow cotton, you send the cotton to Jjanca.shire, 
Lancashire spins and weaves it into cloths and sends 
them out hero, and sells them cheapei* than yon can 
spin and weave your own cotton ! There is something 
very badly managed in this, to say the least of it. 
If a thing can be sold more cheaply after paying all 
the freight to Lancashire and back, after pa^’ing Iiigh 
wages in England instead of small wages to Indian 
liandloom weavers, it is certainly by some tpieer kind 
of upside-down management. I am not forgetting, of 
course, the unfair duties levied on Indian mills for the 
benefit of Lancasliire, and other difficulties that occur 
to your minds. But they do not practically touch your 
village weaving industry at all. You sliould have go'ie 
on supporting the Indian weaver, woi’king in his bwn 
village, and giving yon lasting and well made clotli.s. 
If that had been done, the village weavers y’onld have 
remained prosperous, and that prosperity would have 
reacted on the agriculturists ‘and so witli everytliing 
else. Fashion lias been more powerful than pjitriotism. 
Now, thanks to the Partition of ‘Bengal, poor 
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patriotism has a chance, fjnt the present enthusiasm 
for S'vadeslii goods will only he a flare like the blaze 
.of tvwgs, ca'^ily lighted and quickly dying ontj unless 
a principle underlies the niovoinent mid not a passing 
political irritation. ‘No durable thing.s are built 
on violent passion. Nature grows her plant.'^ in 
silence and in darkness, and oitlv when they have 
b-jcomc strong do they put their heads above the 
.ground. 

Now T am glad of all this e.vcitemont, for, as I said 
before, it generates steam. It has made the Swadeshi 
movement a far more living movement than it was. 
So 1 am very glad of it. 1 am glad to see all the 
froth and the bublde and the fuss. Some of them 
are very foolish, I admit, but still it means life 
instead of stagnation. What all good men should 
.set their faces against is any attempt to put forcible 
pressure on prople to do what other.s think that the}' 
ought to do. Wear Swadeshi clothes, ns I Imve been 
urging you to do for years, but if your neighbour 
chooses to wear an English coat, argue with him, tell 
him it is unpatriotic, but do not tear it off his back. 
That sorb of violence has ruined some good move- 
ments in England, and it is always wrong. None has 
the right to force otlier people to tre.ad his own path 
agaiu-st their will. Every man has a right to use, to 
follow, his own judgment. Convince him by argu- 
ment and reasoning. Tell him that his conduct is 
napatriotic, wrong and irrational ; tell him he is 
making other countries rich while he starves his own. 
But do not carry on a mad crusade against everything 
English, especially with the help of the boys. Appeal 
to a man’s brains. Surely there is argument enough : 
without home manufaotures, there is no prosperity ; 
without home manufactures, there, are recurring 
famines; without home manufactures, there are 
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OTercrovrded, nnproductivp professions and under- 
manned industrial pursuits. 

Every one of ^ yon can qnietlj', in liis omi town, go 
against tSe craze for foreign goods, and help for^vard 
Indian manufactures. It is so easy to do. Sometimes 
there is a little mq,re trouble, I adimt ; sometimes I 
have had to wait patiently for four or five days, or 
even weehs, before I could get an Indian-made thing, 
c when I could have got a foreign-made 'one in a 
rhoment; but if you cannot be patient for the sake of 
building up the industrial prosperity of your country 
what a poor thing your patriotism must be. Help 
this movement in every way ^ that yon can, save by 
ways that are .wrong; for remember that the Devas 
are behind all national policies, and therefore that 
the wrong wav is always the lone wav, and usele.ss. 

Utilise the enthusiasm of the moment- by turning 
it into wisely planned channels. Band yourselves 
together, for co-operation strenethens and helps en- 
thusiasm. Use the crafts and products of this country 
in preference to others. But be. a little patient. If 
you find that Government, which has been favourable 
to this moyement, is now frowning on it in one part 
of the country, remember that, after all, that is quite 
natural under the conditions that haye arisen. 
Goyernments are not perfect, any more than the 
goyerned. After all, Goyernments^ a.re only men, 
jnst as you are, with the same faults and the same 
short-sightedness. Therefore the Goremment should 
learn to be patient with the governed, and the 
governed with the Government. Xow, in the past. 
Government has been favourable t-o the ^Swadeshi 
movement, and it will be so again. Natural- 
ly, for Government does not want famines in the land, 
it does not ^vanbthe people to be poor, for, apart from 
all questions of humanity, if they are poor, they 
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cannot pay ranch in the way of taxes. It is to the 
advfinta^e of Government that you should be rich ; 
, tliersfore it will help the movement again, wlien things 
ate quieter ; just now, it has been mjidf? into 9, political 
battle-ciy, but that Avill pass. Politics are constantly 
changing, one. burning question to-day and anether 
to-morrow. Go on quietly and steadily without any 
f-Iiss, building up your Indian manufactures, educat- 
,ing your sons. You think brains are wanted for 
pleading • much more are brains wanted for cari’ying 
on large agricultural and industrial concerns. We 
want the brightest brains for the building up of Indian 
industries at the present time. If an Indian Prince 
wants to have an electrical plant installed in his 
capital, he has to go to Europe to find an engineer 
who will set up for him his electrical machinery. That 
must be so until you educate your boys on the right 
lines. Educate them on all the lines of -learning 
wanted to make a nation great. Get rid of the stupid 
idea that it is good, from the standpoint of class, to 
be a starving pleader, and bad to be a flourishing 
merchant. It is a mistake. A nation that goes that 
way goes down. It is a man’s business to mnlre his 
livelihood respectable, and re.spectability grc—s not 
out of the nature of the livelihood but out of the man. 
A man of high charactei’, of noble ideal, cf jure life, 
can make any calling respectable, and ft r:t forger 
that a calling which helps national prosperfy is mere 
respectable than' a calling which does nrc. Thai is a 
leeson that has to be learned in modem Tnffa. 

Many resent the changes which are o'.rcing nT' tr, 
but although many of them ben:rr eI:— z the - 

the ancient civilisation, jer, inrr.-M h)e remenc.-rvr. 
that the spirit of this time, as mr-.h as Yn!"'’ - 
other, is the Divine Spmra Zz. ^ 

clothes itself, '’it is in thew/jofhmhmmarirj ~ 
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ifc was in , the worlc of hn,manity in the past^ to help 
humanity onwards, or to make it step forward in the 
right way. But it is not the right way now to </read' 
only in 6he foofcprints'of the past, simply to re-intrb- 
duce what has been. Your duty is to be inspired by 
the' same spirit that made the past gr-sat, and in that 
spirit to shape tliG form suitable for the India of 
to-morrow, ” - .0 

Why should you be afraid to tread a new path '/ 
What is the creator of every form save the spirit ? 
Why then be afraid to go on with the life, and to leave 
dead forms behind ? And tlie strange thing is that 
often men cling most passionately to the forms which 
do not really belong to the life, but which are only 
excrescences which have happened to grow up round 
the living forms, as barnacles grow on a ship’s 
bottom, and can be knocked off without harming the 
ship. There is one rule that helps us- in distinguish- 
ing customs that are only barnacles from the vessel 
that carries the life. That is to be preserved which 
is ancient, according to the Shastras, and universal. 
But the things which are local, partial, modern, not 
according to the Shastra.s, these are the thing.s which 
may indeed have been useful at the time of their 
formulation, but are now the useless and even 
mischievous barancles on the ship. Trust to life, to 
the living spirit. We were not there to guide the life, 
when it made the glorious past. Life can be trusted, 
for it is divinely guided, and all we have to do i8j>o 
co-operate with it. That is the idea you must have above 
all things. Life is something greater than yourselves ; 
you are only one tiny part of life, and the life makes 
its own forms. Study its tendencies and work with 
them, but it is life that builds, not men. Then you 
co-operate in h'le building of the forms, and^if a form 
does not succeed it will be broken ; and- you should be 
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glad in the breaking of the useless form as you should 
be glado in the form tha{! means success. Failure 
,oftenf means winning, and it needs dozens, "nay 
hundreds, of attempts before the perfect ma^sterpiece 
shines out in full. Tnust life ; that is the great lesson 
for these days pf change, for change is coming, change 
from every side. Those changes' that are good will 
eijdure, and you must be very patient while they are 
jn the making. Be full of hope and full of courage. 

All men die. You may say : Is that encouraging ? 
Surely yes, for when a man dies, his blunders, which 
..are of the form, all die with him, but the things in 
him that are part of the life never die, although the 
form be broken. 

There is a new form to be built here, a form to be 
which has never yet been built, and that is India her- 
self as. one nation. As one nation, she exists in the 
world of spirit ; as one nation, she exists in the 
world of mind. As one nation, she has never .yet 
existed on the physical plane, but the day of her 
birth is near. Many States and Kings have been, 
many Maharajas, Rajas, and sometimes one Raja, 
great beyond his fellows, has held a wide imperial 
- sway. But never yet has there been one India from 
North to South, from East to West. But she is 
coming. That one India, when she comes, will have 
her head crowned with the Himalayas, and her feet 
will be bathed * in the waters that wash the shores 
of* Tuticorin ; she will stretch out her right hand to 
Burma and Assam, and her lefthand to Kathiawar 
and Baluchistan. That India has to be born. How ? 
First, by believing in her with a strenuous faith, for 
faith is a mighty power ; and then by thinking of 
her and aspiring aftet her as an ideal. For what 
a man Jbhinks becomes actual in tpractice. And 
never yet was*’a nation born that did not begin in the 
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spirifcj pass to the heart and the mind, arid then take 
an outer form in the world of men. That India, the 
sound of her feet is on the mountains, and soon thee 
rising e?.sterni sv^n shall glow upon her forehead. 
Already she is born in the mind of men. 

■ But let your thought for unity be potent and reso- 
lute • learn to drop sectarian divisions ; learn to drop 
provincial divisions and animosities ; leave off saying : 

“ I am a Madrasi; I am a Punjabi ; I a_m a Bengali ; F 
am an up-country man leave all that behind and 
teach your boys and girls to say : “ I am an Indian.", 
Out of the mouths of the children thus speaking, 
shall be born the India of to-morrow. Many religions 
will grow within her : not only her o^vn .parent 
religion, but others too will be woven into her being. 
Hindu and Mussalman must join hands, for both are 
Indians. Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians, must 
join hands for all ai'e Indians. In the India of the 
future, all men of every faith must join. If India is to 
be the spiritual light .of the future, in her must be 
focused the light that comes from every faith, 
until in the prism of India they are all united into 
the one light which shall flood with sunlight the 
world, and all lights shall blend in the Divine 
Wisdom. That is our work. My Brothers, I 
am now talking to you, but this thing will 
not be made by talking. It is made by living. I 
Avould not dare to speak to you and offer you counsel 
if I . did not strive to live that which I advise. D^y 
by day, week by week, month by month, I strivp to 
shape my life on the noble models which may serve 
the land, and in serving India will serve humanity; 
for greater than any land is humanity, and greater 
than any one people is the Ikice of whom all peoples 
are but branqhes ; and if we have such hopes of 
future India, it is because we believe that her coming 
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will be a new light to thq world. There was an old 
people rn. the ancient days, and not very ancient 
reithef, tfiat was conquered, and apparently castaway. 
One person of that race cried, out y “ I£ the fall 
of them be the riches of the world, what shall 
the receiving.' of them be but as life from “the 
dead ? ” If India’s humiliatiofi has been, in a 
very real sense, the riches of the world — for this 
has been^the means of spreading India’s thoughts in 
the moat widely-spoken tongue of the world, to the 
North and South, East and West, all round the 
habitable globe — what shall it be for humanity when 
India herself in her new glorj' is born into the world ? 
India, from whose lips,* in this land of the Rishis, came 
the religion that uplifts and spiritualises, the philoso- 
phy that illumines, and the science that trains ; India, 
from whose mind, throughout the world of mind, 
came those great systems of thought which are now 
recognised as the noblest products of the human 
intellect ; India, whose feet once passed through many 
States, and made every one of them fertile, prosperous, 
and wealthy •, India, who was perfect in spirit and 
mind •, when that India is born into the full vision of 
the eyes of men, perfect in body, is it too much to say 
that her coming will be as life from the dead ? That is 
the glorious goal, for which we work ; that is the 
splendid hope, that cheers our labour; that is the 
sublime aspiratioK, that rises perpetually to the ears 
of the Devas. For India’s coming means the 
spiritualising of humanity; India’s thinking means 
the^ lifting of thought on to a higher level; 
India’s prosperity shall be the justification of 
religion, tlie justification of philosophy, as part 
of the life of a nation ; and the world shall 
be redeemed from fnaterialism because India is 
awake. 
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DiTbating Clubs among boys are very useful, not only 
as alfording pleasant meetings and interesting 
discussions, but also as serving for training grounds 
for -developing" the knowledge and the cjualities thdt 
are needed in public life. The discipline of mind and 
manners in such a cljub prepares the young debater 
for future service to his country, and accustoms him 
to the conditions under which much of his future 
work will be carried on. The rules which guide 
business meetings everywhere should be strictly 
followed in a Debating Club and should be regarded 
as aids to useful and expeditious discharge of business, 
and not as burdensome restrictions. To speak briefly, 
effectively, and to the point, to listen to an opponent's 
speech with patience, and to reply with courtesy, are 
lessons learned in the Club. Looking forward for a 
few years you will see yourselves called on to help in 
administrative work on Municipal and District Boards, 
and other public bodies. There you will utilise the 
training you are now passing throu'gh, and a man who 
knows what he wants to say, who can put his views 
clearly and briefly, who can argue with- courtesj'^, and 
who abides by the rules of discussion, is one who 
becomes on all such bodies, a man of weight and 
usefulness.- You should place before you tsuch active 
partaking in public life as an honourable and 

^ An Address delivered to the Hindu College Boarders’ Debating 
Club at the Anniversary Meeting of the C. H. C. Hoarders’ Debating 
Club. 
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legitimate object of ambition, for the happiness, 
proi^perity and health of the community depend far 
, more* on good local administration than on' big 
so-called political measures. The true patri/)t can do 
far more for India iit these local bodies, than he can 
in the field of “ big politics/’ and this work is political 
in the good old sense of the term*; it is the politics of 
the community, and has far more bearing on the 
.happiness of the community than the international 
relations ' discussed by statesmen. A people can 
prosper under a very bad government and suffer 
under a very good one, if in the first case the local 
administration is effective and in the second it is 
inefficient. Moreover, t if a man wants to take a share 
in the chatter of Parliaments and the babel of party 
politics, he will be more useful and less mischievous 
if thoroughly well trained in local administration. 
Mr. Chamberlain was a Councillor and a Mayor of 
Birmingham before he became a Cabinet Minister ; 
and Englishmen gain their knowledge of public 
business and their power of self-government by 
serving as honorary magistrates and local Councillors j 
by working on vestries, on municipalities, on boards 
of all kinds. Here is a line of public activity for you 
as patriots, in which your love of country can find 
legitimate and useful vent, in which you can devote 
your best energies to the public good. 

Moreover in tliis, and in other college and school 
biisihess you have to learn both liberty and responsi- 
bility ; you elect officers, you make rules, you carry on 
your business. Now the sense of liberty is strong 
among you, and that is well. The sense of responsi- 
bility is wbak, and that is not so well. The exercise 
of liberty and the feelicig of responsibility must grow 
side by side, if your little commvnity is to be 
prosperous and well organised. You must learn to 
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use your best thought in' giving votes, to be moved by 
principles, not by passions. Free men svlio‘ act 
recklessly and witbont a sense of responsibility* 
destroy nations,' »they do not build them. You must 
learn tolerance, and understand that Truth is many- 
sided, and is never all with one man or one party. A 
man is fortunate if' he sees one aspect of truth, and 
doubly fortunate, if through his opponents he can 
catch a glimpse of other aspects. In your debates 
and in your studies, when yon read of other religions 
and other customs, never condemn hastily, or denounce 
views that you do not share. Quick condemnation of 
all that is not ours, of views with which we disagree, 
of ideas that do not attract us, -is the sign of a narrow 
mind, of an uncultivated intelligence. Bigotr}' is 
always ignorant, and the wise boy, who will become 
the wise man, tries to understand and to see the truth 
in ideas •with which he does not agree. 

We have listened to two thoughtful papers on the 
bonds which should unite Hindus. The writer of one 
speaks of Hindus as part of a Hation, the other 
considers more the bonds which unite Hindus as a 
community -vvithin a Nation. Let us consider both., 

A Common Religion must ever be the strongest bond 
of union among the Hindus as a community, and in 
order to make Hinduism a strong bond and not a 
disintegrating force, we must lay stress on what is 
ancient and universal, and ignore what is modern and 
local. The Sanatana Dharma Series will. . ^id. 
Hinduism as a unifying force, for it contains all that 
Hindus universally accept and leaves out sectarian 
beliefs. Every boy educated on these lines will be .a 
link' of union in the Hindu community, helping to hold 
it together, and as' these teachings spread through 
the schools afid colleges stroner bonds of union will 
be forged. ' 


'the ■ IlNblAK 


; A Goiiimoti Laiigaage is, a bond of unioil, and Sans- 
krit and English serve as common languages between 
Hindus of North and South, of East and West.’ The 
Hindus of the North and South chant the Mantras in 
Sanskrit, and discuss business and public questions in 
English. Therefore Sanskrit should be taugiit in 
every English Department, arid English in every 
Pathashala. 


Among the various vernaculars that are spoken in t 
different parts of India there is one that stands out 
strongly from the rest, as that which is most ■widely 
known. It is Hindi. A man who knows Hindi can 
travel over India and find everywhere Hindi-speak- 
ing people. In the North it is the vernacular of a 
great part of the people and a large additional part, 
who do not speak Hindi, speak languages so closely 
allied to it that Hindi is acquired without difficulty. 
Urdu is but <,Persianised Hindi ; Panjabi and Gurum- 
ukhi are dialects of Hindi ; Gujerati and Marathi are 
•again dialects of Hindi. Bengali is softer and more 
poetical Hindi. It is true that when we travel South 
we come to languages derived from a Dravidian source 
and not from Sanskrit, and here a real difficulty arises. 
But the South of India cannot afford to be cut off 
from the North, and the knowledge of Sanskrit in the 
South will make easy of acquirement its derivative 
Hindi, ' whereas Tamil and Telugu can never become 
universal in India. The learning of Hindi is a sacri- 
:^ce that Southern India might well make to the uni- 
fication of the Indian Nation. Then Sanskrit will bind 
Hindus together in religion. English in Imperial and 
official concerns, and Hindi in social and family life. 

o ^ 

A Common Literature is another bond of union, 
and this all Hindus '‘have in the Shruti, the Smriti, 
the Puranas, the Itihasa, the Philost>phies and their 
commentaries* and the Drama, ‘ ' ^ 
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This vast and splendid ^literature is the cotnmon 
heritapfe of all Hindus, of all sects, of all schools, dnd 
it forms one of the strongest bonds of union in<-the 
Hindu community.A 

A common religion, a common language, a com- 
mon literature, such^ are, the bonds of union among 
Hindus, as Hindus. 

< 

And now, what of Hindus as part of a people ? 
'What of the Indian Nation ? 

The Indian Nation of the future must combine into 
one coherent and organised body, men of varions* 
faiths and men of various races, who in the past have 
been bitter enemies, and have striven against each 
other for many( generations. Hindus and Mussul- 
mans, Parsis and Christians — to say nothing of such 
^yell marked inter-Hindu creeds as Jains and Sikhs — 
have to be welded into a Nation, and this, not by 
mergence of all the var)dng beliefs into one, which is 
impossible, but by the Theosophical recognition of the. 
spiritual unity of all religions, and the broad-minded 
tolerance and mutual respect which grow out of this 
recognition, 'fhe warring races have to be welded 
into a Nation by turning the memories of strife into 
memories of common pride. 

A common religion is not possible for India, but a 
recognition of a common basis for^all religions, and 
the growth of a liberal, tolerant sp'^irit in religious 
matters, are possible. It is this liberal, tolerant spirii 
which makes nationality possible in western countries. 
Christianity is divided into many more sects than is 
Hinduism, iu addition to the deep lines of cleavage 
' that divide Roman Catholics from Protestants. But 
these do not interfere with Patriotism. In England, 
Prance and Germany, large numbers of men are un- 
believers, but they are none the less, good, patriots. 
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The bitter religious antfi-gonisms of Italy have not 
preVenfpd the building of united Italy. Nor need 
religious differences in India check the building of an 
Indian nation, if men of all crotJds will»sink their 
religious hatreds, and recognise that the God they all 
•woi’ship is tire God of Humanity and not a tribal or 
national Deity. ■* 

But while a common religion is impossible, common 
languages and a common literature are possible. » 
For the iluhammadan, Arabic will take the place of 
.^anskrit, but English is as necessary to him as to the 
Hindu, and Hindi is his Urdu, stripped of Persian deri- 
vatives and written in a different script. In literature 
he can as heartily enjo}'' Hindu masterpieces as the 
Hindu can delight in those born of Islam. Both belong 
to the Indian Nation, and form its common literature. 

Geography^ has a determining influence on nation- 
ality for two nations cannot co-exist on the same soil. 
A nation must have its national territory, and we can- 
not have a Hindu nation and Mussulman nation in 
India ; we must have one Indian Nation from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin, from Bengal to Kathia- 
war. - Now such a Nation has never yet existed, and 
“India” always has been, and still is, a mere geographi- 
cal. expression. Old India was divided into many 
States large and small, and though occasionally in 
ancient days, ai^ Emperor would be recognised and all 
the Kings become his Feudatories, such an Emperor 
thled by force of his own great personality, and no 
onS Empire endured and passed from Euler to Euler 
for generations. Hence India is yet to be made a 
living reality, an organised entity, and you, the 
students of to-day with tens of thousands of your like 
throughout the land, you are to be the builders of India, 
and from your hands she will emerge*— a Nation. Let 
us look' arouncl and take lessons in nation-building, and 
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then you will see that turnipg Indian communities and 
races into a Nation is bj’’ no means an impossible thing. 

r 

There are thr^^e European Nations that may help 
us — the British, the German, ,the Italian, and tlie 
German most of all. Look at Great, Britain. Her 
people are Kelts, fjajxons, Danes, Normans, and tVreir 
ancestors warred and slaughtered each other for 
centuries. Scotland and England were hereditary 
f foes and a deep river of blood divided them more 
than the river Tweed. Thej' were united under one 
crown just three hundred years ago, after sixteen, 
hundred years of warfare, yet to-day, Englishmen are 
as proud of Bruce and Wallace as are Scotsmen, and 
Scotsmen are as proud of Chaucer and Shakespeare 
as are Englishmen, and both are equally lovers of 
Britain. Ireland is not yet fused into the Nation, for 
the grass is green over Emmett’s' grave only a 
century, and race and religion still divide. There the 
Nation still is building, is not yet built. 

Italy has swiftly grown into a Nation, largely be- 
cause of the magic of the great nanie of Rome and 
her old-world rule; she has become a Nation through 
the lifetime of many of us, and one of the memories 
of my childhood is the heroic figure of Garibaldi 
amid the surging, cheering crowds of London folk. 

Germany has been made into a ^Fation before our 
very eyes, and is full of stirring fiational life and 
intense patriotic feeling, and Germany is specially 
instructive for us, because there we see two religions — 
one in name, but bitterly antagonistic in fact — ^facing 
each other, the Roman Catholic and the Lutheran, 
separated by memories of axe and fire, of cruelties 
.more terrible than, and as recent as, the memories of 
hatred betweem Hindus and Mussulmans here. Yet 
now both Lutheran and Roman Catholids are brother 
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citiEons of • Empire, and arc Gormans above all. 
The German Nation is a :fact, and it was born before 
. our eyes. 

* I • 

How did Italy, how did Gerinanv become Nations ? 
By Sentiment. 'JMmt may strike you as strange and 
yet' it is not strange if you remejnber tliat thought is 
tlie one creative power. There was no Italy. 'J'liere 
was no Germany. But poets sang of the hkitherland, 
'authors wrote of the Fatherland, and at last they 
sang the Nation into birth, they sang the Dream into 
the Fact. 

Cl 

How shall the Indian Nation be born ? By Senti- 
ment also. A feeling is beginning to pervade her races 
that India is the ^Motherland, and the Indian Nation is 
already a Dream, an Ideal. She e.xists already' in the 
world of Ideas ; she will pass, she is passing, into the 
world of discussion ; and thence she will be born into 
the world of Facts. This is the Law. This is the Path 
First the Idea, then the Popularisation, then the Fact 

How shall we smooth the path for lier coming feet ? 
We must make the histoiy of India a common history, 
looking on all her great men as a common glory, on all 
her heroes as a common heritage. Hindus must learn 
to be proud of Akbar, Mussulmans of Shivuji. The 
history must lose its bitterness as of foe against foe, 
and become the , story of the common Motherland in 
the making, all parties contributing to the enrichment, 
ayd sharing in the results. The sense of having been 
conquered in a battle must pass, and the battle be 
regarded merely as an event that went to the shaping 
of the Nation. Courage, vigour, strength, virility, 
these are t'he sweet fruit of war, grievous and terrible 
in the sowing ; and these remain alike to conquerors 
and to conquered, when once the sense of personal 
triumph has faded out of the one, and that of personal 
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loss out of the other. Ours is the task, so to teach 
history as to show the use of the struggles in I-ndia!', as 
to eradicate proud and injured feeling. Thus diall 
separateness and'hatred pass, and patriotism and love 
grow up. As boys struggle hard in a match, one side 
agail^st .the other, and afterwards forget the struggle 
and the bruises received, and use the strength and 
skill thus obtained in the team whicli represents the 
whole College, so must Indians forget the antagonism 
of the war games of the past, and let the wounds be 
only honourable scars, while they use their strength 
and skill for the Nation. 

It may be said ; ” But if this is so, why not educate 
together the boys of different faiths, why have a Hindu 
College at Benares, a Muslim College at Aligarh ? " 
Because, such sepai’ate education is the best for 
building a religious and a moral character, and such 
characters, once moulded, will live tog(?ther in peace 
and mutual respect in manhood. During the plastic 
years of bo3’’hood it is best to mould and shape the 
character after its own type, to make the Mussulman 
boy a good Mussulman, the Hindu boy a good Hindu. 
When they are firm in their respective religions, they 
can mix together as men, and gain, not lose by the 
contact. Only they must be taught a broad and 
liberal tolerance as well as an enlightened love for 
their own religion, so that each may remain Hindu or 
Mussulman, but both be Indians. r- 

Just as stones are shaped and fitted, and then built 
into their respective places in an edifice, so must these 
boys be shaped and fitted by their several religions to 
be built into the Indian Nation. Let us, then, hold up 
as an Ideal the Indian Motherland, the Indian Nation ; 
let us popularise the Idea, till the heart of each 
Province throbo in unison ; then let her descend into 
the world of Pacts; let the Indian Natidn be born. ■ 
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” Never, I think, since I began to lecture many years , 
ago, have I felt, in standing on a platform, more 
of difficulty than I feel to-night — difficulty, because I 
doubt how far I can win your interest, and still more 
I doubt how far I can win your sympathy. For 
India, as you look at it' and as I look at it, has a very 
distinctly dual aspect. Your India and mine are 
probably very divergent. You know her as she is to- 
day after eight centuries of conquest and degradation. 
You know he^ many of you, by taking part in the 
foreign government by which she is subjugated, and 
therefore you are very largely shut out from the real 
thought and the real life of the people. Whereas to 
me she is in very truth the Holy Land, the land whose 
great philosophy has been the source of all the 
philosophies of the Western world, the land whose 
great religion has been the origin of all religions, the 
mother of spirituality, the cradle of civilisation. 
When I think of India, I think of her in the greatness 
of her past, not ip 'the degradation of her present. 'For 
to-day but few'of her children know anything of her 
great philosophy. To the mass of her people her 
mightj'- religion is veiled, becoming to the ignorant 
many a superstition, to the cultivated few butapoetical 
allegory. No longer the very life of the people, it is 
a form rather than a spirit. And so India fallen is 
the India of the present, while the India to which I 

lecture delivered on board the Ka^isai -i-Hind, in the 

Indian Ocean, November 6th, 1893, and published in Lucifer, 1894. 
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would win your thoughts, to-night is India unfaller 
Indis^ as she was in her past, as she shall bte in he 
future — mother once more in days to come, as if. th 
days belrind UsJ 'of art and of knowledge, mother o 
spiritual life and of true religion. That is the Indii 
I know; that is the India which has given to us^thi 
literature that I am going to say something of to 
night; the India whose polity was built by King 
r Initiates, whose religion was moulded by divine men 
the India which even so late as five-thousand year 
ago felt her fields trodden b}' the feet of Shri Krishna 
which even twenty-four centuries ago heard he 
cities echoing with the sublime morality of the Buddha 
the India which later, when ' her great wars wen 
over, had her poets who in the Mahahharata ^LXid in the 
Ramayana gave epic poetry to the world greater that 
that of Greece ; dramatists who in later times still lefi 
treasures of beauty that the learned in the West are just 
beginning to appreciate. That is the India of whicl 
I have to speak — the India which, as I said, is to rat 
the Holy Land. For those who, though born for thi.' 
life in a Western land and clad in a Western body, 
can yet look back to earlier incarnations in which thej 
drank the milk of spiritual wisdom from the breast ol 
their true mother, they must feel ever the magic of hei 
immemorial past, must dwell ever under the spell ol 
her deathless fascination ; for they are bound to India 
by all the sacred memories of thc-ir past ; and with 
her, too, are bound up all the radiant hopes of their 
future, a future which they- know they will shaS'e 
with her who is their true mother in the soul-life. ‘ 

Though that may seem to many of you an ex- 
travagant view of India, still, to some Vho by no 
means share my faith in her philosophy and in her 
religion there ^las been a great fascination in Indian 
thought; Take the testimony of Mak Muller given 
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not long ngo in one of .liis lectures in Glasgow or 
Edinburgh (I forget which), in which he said that 
India with lier civilisalion was unique, as was her 
literature, in the history of the -world,' and the 
uniqueness lay in this — I am onl}- roughlj’^' quoting 
what he said — that there once, and only once, yot had 
a whole nation bent on the searcii for spiritual truth ; 
that there from one end of the land to the other the 
.people sought and honoured spiritual wisdom ,• so that 
the man who made any great discovery in truth had ' 
the highest title to honour, and kings would leave 
their thrones to vi.sit the mud hut of some ascetic, 
because he had found out some truth about the soul, 
and was -willing to teach it to whoever should come 
as a worthy pupil. Even there you see how some- 
thing of what I have called the deathless fascination 
of India has been felt. Even Western Orientalists 
also admit the uniqueness of her power and the 
uniqueness of'hev position in the world. 

The India to .which this thought really applies is 
the region Avhich lies between the Himalayas and the 
Vindhya Mountains, and between the eastern and 
Avestern oceans. I give these as limits laid down by 
Mann as those of the true Aryavarta, the land of 
the Aryas, or Aryans. That, then, the north and the 
north-west, is Avhat we may call the religious and 
heroic India. There Avas settled the great race called 
the Aryan or the noble. , If you Avant their type you 
may find it almost pure, in fact quite pure in a feAv 
cases, in some of the great Brahmana families of India, 
the noblest physical, mental and spiritual type Avhich 
the earth has produced. This race, settled in that land, 
had for its teachers men avIio in past ages had fin shed 
their spiritual evolution, and Avho came to the infant 
race as its instructors in. civilisatien, came as the 
inspirers ;of its earliest literature, as the builders. of 
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its religion, and so -moulded this people d-welling in 
the ^reat plains of the Ganges, in this ever-sacred 
land. From them came the mighty literature of ^ 
which ovly arfew fragments remain to-day ; for the 
Vedas of that time and the Upanishads of that time 
are i;iot the Vedas and the Upanishads that we have 
to-day. Noble as these are, they are but the frag- 
ments of the ancient literature, fragments left for 
the Indian people when they were entering on their- 
dark age, as being as much of spiritual truth as they 
were able to understand, while the others were with- 
drawn, to be kept for better times, a far more spiritual 
race. And then there were built up in this north 
and north-western part of what we now call India, 
a polity, a religion, a social life, a general national 
condition of which the results were that unique 
civilisation of which Max Muller spoke. Its uniqueness 
consisted in the fact that it was all framed for a 
spiritual purpose, planned to assist s'^piritual evolu- 
tion. The State was framed to a spiritual end ; 
the family was built on a spiritual basis, the 
whole daily life ivas moulded to conduce to 
spiritual progress. So that even to-day it is easy in 
India to be religious at least on the outside, and the 
Hindu has ready to his hand the forms in which 
spiritual life may show itself; once more to quote 
Max IMiiller, he eats religion, drinks religion, sleeps 
religion, and breathes religion — a statement which is 
perfectly true, as you may see for yourselves, if you 
once get hold of the meaning of his religious ceffe- 
monies and mark the way in which those ceremonies 
are woven into his daily life. ' 

<, 

'J’he polity was the polity of caste — not of caste as 
you have it to-daj^ in endless subdivisions, but of the 
four great castfis into which, after all, jf you think of 
it, all human forms of life must throw themselves. 

' r 
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There were first the Brahmans, tlie spiritual caste, 
the teachers of the 3'oung, the teachers of the people 
■ in the spiritual life, the students, the priests,* the 
lit'erary class — the class, that is, fihat inch, ides the 
great intellectual professions as well as. the spiritual 
order, and consists of tliose who are naturally, by 
their intellectual and spiritual qualities, fitted to be 
tlie guides and teaciiers of the people. Then after 
.them the Kshattriyas, the wai'rior caste, the royal 
and ruler class, the class that administered justice, “ 
that saw to the administration of the State, that 
defended it from internal disturbance as well as 
agiainst foreign aggression. Then the Vaishyas, the 
merchant caste, that included all the- commercial and 
trading classes and the agiiculturists. And lastly, 
the Shudras, or the serving caste. Those four castes 
are those which were originally instituted and those 
which still remain, though masked by the innumer- 
able sub-caste^. They have given stability to Indian 
life ; they have preserved her civilisation despite 
all kinds of conquest and of degradation. And 
if India has not disappeared as Assyria, as Egypt, as 
Chaldma have disappeared — all of them with civilisa- 
tions younger than her own — it is largely because of 
the stability given to her national existence by this 
system founded on natural divisions and with the 
stability of all natural things. And, mind you, the 
Indian standpoint from which caste is seen is very 
different from t*he standpoint that you may take in 
tte West, Looking at this life as the one life which 
a man has, it may seem to jmu hard that he should be 
born into a caste in which he remains all his life with 
but rare exceptions. But where people know that 
they are incarnated time after time, that the soul has 
to be trained in evei^ department of life, then it 
seems helpful as well as natural that these four castes 
should exist, a*s the four great schools of the evolving 
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soul, and that the Brahn|an caste, pure in its blood, 
developing the most delicate organism, thesubt‘lest 
brain, the most perfect mental mechanism, should be • 
inhabitedf by tliv*- most aiivanced souls. And so in 
gradation with the other castes in the land. 

O « 

The social life ^yas similarly organised, always 
for a spiritual end. Take the institution of 
marriage as you find it in the early Indian books 
f and amongst the earl}’^ Aryan people. You find 
there side by side husband and wife, united in all the 
greatest things of life : the man, the priest of 
his household, the wife the priestess without whom 
the dailj' sacrifices could not be performed, and 
therefore without whom the duties of the household 
could not be carried on ; for the sacred household 
fire was only kindled^ by the bride and bridegroom, 
and without this there was no " household 
Husband and wife not only married in life, but 
through death to the world beyond. According to 
Manu : 

Let mutual fidelity continue until dentil ; this may 
be considered as the summary of the highest law for 
husband and wife ; 

for 

The husband receives his wife from the gods (he 
does not wed her) according to his owntwill.' 

In such households grew up the heroic women wl^p 
stand out for all time from Sanskrit literature — ■ 
women great not only in the home but also in 
spiritual knowledge; such as .\Iaitreyi, who “was 
fond of discussing the nature of Brahma Again, 

in_ an assembly of Brahman^ you may read how 

^ Mavu, iv. 101 an¥l 95. ^ 

Bfikad Aranyal,a-Upar\tshad, V. ir. 1. 
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a -woman, got tp and put questions to 
'Y’ajnav^,lkya which that learned teacher ans\Yered 
” wjth” full care and respect. ^ What Hindu can there • 
be who does not feel his heart sweM®■v^Pith pfide when 
he thinks of those “women, or of women like Sita, 
Sayitri and Sakuntala ? And what Hindu does not . 
feel his heart shrink Avith pani when he contrasts 
those heroic figures with the women of to-day, SAveet 
»and pux’e and devoted as they are by the million, but'o 
still half children, encaged in the prison of the 
zenana and the still worse prison of the ignorance in 
which they dwell ? Then take not only this its polity 
and its social life, but also its religious ceremonies ; 
every act of life a rfeligious service ; the very food 
that Avas cooked, cooked ever as an offering to the 
Gods, and only secondarily as food for man hence 
very largely, let me say in passing, the abstemious- 
ness of the H^indu nation, all the life of which Avaa to 
be founded on a spiritual ideal, and not on that of 
material luxury. 

Then, five thousand ' years ago, came the beginn- 
ing of the end, the opening of the Kali Yuga, the 
dark age, the time at which Shri Krishna appeared, 
the last of the great incarnations of Yishnu. Then 
coming on from that time downAvards you have the 
time, I alluded to of the great poets, those Avho Avrote 
the Mahahharatck and the Ramayana, and so on.; 
Then you have' the coming of the Buddha and the 
founding of exoteric Buddhism, the teaching of a re- 
ligion Avhich, Avhile it has ametaphysical and philosophi- 
cal side, is, looked at in its exoteric aspect, to a very 
great extent materialistic, and in Avhich, as a matter 
of fact, it° Avas hoped to preserve at least morality 
through the Kali Yugu, if spirituality could scarcely 

^ Ibid., HI. vi. e^nd viii. 

' Bhagavad-OitOi III. 12, 13. 
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be kept alive. So down these ages of the descend- 
ing cycle lower and lower the people sank, pntil at 
last the spiritual life has well nigh disappeared. The 
Brahmana'casteJ'nO longer the custodians of knowledge 
for the teaching of the people’, became its jailers 
rather than its stewards, using it for their own glory 
and not for the feeding of the people with spiritual 
food. Then century after centniy down to the 
, Christian era, with still some e.xquisite poets, and 
still downwards after it, becoming more and more 
silent, until the twelfth, when the Muhammadan in- 
vasion swept over the land that has forfeited her' 
birthright, and stifled, as it were, the last breathings 
of her past. Since then India has had no history. 
Since then India has been sleeping. Since then she 
has taken on many and man)’^ of the customs of her 
conquerors, and lately the veneer of a western and 
materialistic civilisation has done even niore harm to 
her people than much of the Muhammadan conquest 
did, for it has touched what was left of the inner as 
well as the outer life. Sleeping she is, and sleeping 
she will remain, until she turns back to that which 
inspired the literature of her past, to the philosophy 
and the religion of her greater days. Those only 
have in them the hope of her future, as they have 
in them the essence of her past. That is the hope 
for India that still burns hidden in some few faithful 
hearts, that hope of the reawaketqng of India for 
which some still work and pray. 

Turning to what India has given to the world, we 
find that the literature that was left, as I have 
described, at the beginning of the Kali Tuga, is the 
literature that contains the ideas on which was based 
all the great non-materialistic' philosophy of Greece; 
on, these ideas "IPlato — and Emerson said that all the 
greatest thinkers of the world since his time were 
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Plato’s men — founded all his teaching j> these, after 
givfiig philosoph}’^ to the West through Greece, were 
o revived once more, in their Pj-thagorean form espelnallj' 
in the Middle A.ges, bj' Giordano Bnano, who solinded 
the note which awoke Europe from its fifteen cen- 
turies of slunvber and made modern life and mcdern 
science a possibilitj'. Then onward from the time of 
Bruno to our own day you find them constantlj^ 
„reappearing, until in the nineteenth century, in men 
like Schopenhauer, some of the thoughts of the 
TJpanishads are distinctly formulated — Schopenhauer 
who found in these works his noblest inspiration, and 
who brought into the life of German philosophy the 
ever-young philosoph}® of the East. 

And it 1.^5 to this that 1 now prop ose to turn. With 
this rough .sketch of the fashion in which India was 
built, in which India lived, in which India fell, I 
come to the iiterature which is still her claim to the 
world’s consideration, literature written in the most 
perfect of languages and enshrining the sublimest of 
thoughts. 

Pirst the Veda, a word which simply means know- 
ledge, a word which covers that which to us to-day 
is the most ancient literature of India, threefold iri 
its divisions however looked at ; it is threefold as 
Bik, Yajur and Sama, but it is from another stand- 
point that I desire to put it to you. The Veda, thus ■ 
looked at, consists first of what are called Mantras or 
sSngs, hymns to the Gods, h 5 ''mns used in religious 
ceremonies, hymns which are known by heart to the 
Brahmans as officiating priests, and used whether iii 
the domegtic- or the public ceremonies in which the 
Gods are worshipped. Then, secondly, the Brahmanas, 
which contain the "ceremonies and rites of 'the 
religion, not so interesting save to those who under the 
symbolism can reach the hidden truths. And, most 
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important to;us, thirdly, the Upanishads — the esoteric 
‘knowledge of 'the Bast in so far as that inner teach- 
ing was committed to 'writing at all^ — 'Avhich have 
raised so much "iinthusiasm in the Western world be- 
cause of’ their deep philosophy ; books that must 
ahvays be books for the few, which can never become 
popular amongst tlieP many, until the race is far more 
evolved than it is at present. The existence of these 
Upanishads — of which, as you may read in one of 
■them, it is said that Brahma “ is concealed in 
the Upanishads that are concealed in the Vedas’’^ 
' — made necessary that Indian institution of the Guruy 
which is so little understood, and which has be- 
come, alas ! so much of a form instead of a reality; 
The. Guru, in the old sense of the word, was the 
spiritual teacher who knew the inner meaning of the 
scriptures, that which was never committed to writ- 
ing at all, which was simply given face to face, mouth 
to mouth, as it was called, handed doSvn fi'om Guru 
to chela or disciple, the disciple in his turn becoming 
a Guru and handing on to other disciples the sacred 
. truth that he had been taught. The Guru still 
exists in modern India, but simply as an ordinary 
religious teacher, to whom the lad is sent for so many 
years of his life to le irn the Yedas and the Upanish- 
ads. They have lost the esoteric teaching so far as 
the majority of them are concerned j a few, indeed, 
• preserve it still, but they are “ hard- to find 

This division of exoteric and esoteric has had a 
great deal of criticism thrown upon it in the W^st. 
It is said that truth should be sown broadcast, and 
that there ought not to be anything which is kept 
back. But is not that, after all, folly T As a dry 
matter of fact, you cannot give to a person that 
which he canij,ot take, which he is unable to under- 

* Shvetdshvatara, lY. 6 . 
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stand' or to assimilate. It has heen the great fault of" 
the popular religion of the West that it'has divorced, 
o itself) so "much from philosophy and from science; and. 
tlie result is that educated people .arc slipping away 
from it just because«it does not dominate their intel- 
lect as \<^ell as .satisfy their heart. It is all verywell 
to .say that a religion should be such that the poorest 
of .the people can grasp it. But that which is trutk 
„for the uneducated ploughman is not truth for the 
educated philosopher. And it is well that. we should, 
understand that the old division is wise enough, that* 
it is well to have a philosophy of religion as welLas'* 
an ethic of religion that a child is able to grasp. 
The ethical religion ®will be the guide of the many 
the ' philosophical will be the priceless treasure of the’ 
few; but the philosophy will be the heart of thh 
religion, and will make it impregnable against all'_ 
intellectual assaults. This, then, is the pari played 
hy the Upanfehads in the religious history of India. 
The sacred books like the Puranas are for the multi-' 
tude, and are often full of stories of exquisite moral 
beauty, useful as exerajilifying heroic virtues and for 
training the people to admire a high standard of 
morality. But the philosophy is that of the Upani- 
shads, and it is there that we must seek for the great 
value of India to the world. Tlie Guru Avas not- 
only to fully teacli the philosophy; it was also 
his duty to show the student how he might attain 
to the knowledge of the Supreme bj^ the use of 
certain means. This Avas Yoga — which means union 
— tlie method Avhereby the esoteric truth AA*as rendered 
practically useful and deA"eloped the spiritual nature. 
It AA'as not sufficient to appeal to the intellect ; it aa’HS 
not sufficient that the mind should be instructed. It' 
Avas necessary also tcT deAmlop the soul and spirit in ^ 
man, and Yoga AV’as the means Avherehy these were to 
be doA'eloped.* That Aras the AA’ork of the Guru— to 
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teach' the student how he miglit dev'olop his inner 
nature, how the spiritual nature might become active 
and dominate both the physical and the intellectual. 
There was the .Y«ga of actioiT, that which men in the 
world might follow, doing all action with a religious 
motiv-e, and without attacliment to 'its results, so 
gradually becoming <it for tlu* higher Yoga of medit- 
ation and contemplation. Of these j’ou maj' read, if 
you will, the details in the Bhar/avad-Gila,' where 
Shri Krishna instructed his disciple Arjuna, and 
through him many another in the generations that 
follow. 

The basis of the philosophy of the Upanishads is 
the Onk, unnameable, incommensurable, incom- 
prehensible, That which lies at the root of all existence, 
and without which existence could not be. That is 
the nameless ; Parabrahman it is called, that is, 
simply, be^'ond Brahman, Brahman being the name 
by which in much of this literature the supreme 
God in manifestation is known. But behind all 
manifested Gods, behind the God that is the' maker 
of the universe, behind the supreme God that 
reveals himself to the spirit of man, there is 
this boundless, infinite, eternal, unnameable One, the 
permanence of which must be posited to explain the 
transient, but which, being unmanifested, we, the 
manifested, the corporeal, are unable to understand or 
to reach. Then from That emanated the cause of all, 
that which in its second outward stage is the fjogqs 
of the Greek philosophy, and which you find as tjie 
“ Word ” in the fourth Christian Gospel, “ the Word V 
that “was with God and was God in the Hindu 
philosophy this is Brahman^ from whom all worlds , 
proceed; not directly, but through many emanating 

^ See Ohaps. iii, v, Vi more especiallj-, but the dijjloefiie constantly ^ 
returns to these two forms of Voga. ' 
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intelligences. So that Jiliis 'world of ours in its 
delfnite' creation is made b’y a lower Grod than Brah- 
' man^ i.e., by Brahma, male and female, the source of 
living things. 

Brahma, the creator of the uai%’'erse, the preserver 
of the world, was first produced among the Gods.^ 

But it is the Supreme, the Father of spirits, that is 
tTie true goal of man, that is the object that he is 
to seek. It is the “ Science of Brahman ” that in all • 
the Upanishads is held up as that after which man is 
fo pursue. We are told that : 

He is the invisible, unseizable being, without origin, 
without distinction, w?thout eye or ear, without hand or 
foot, the eternal, pervading, omnipresent, subtle, inex- 
haustible being, whom the sages behold as the source of 
the elements. As the spider casts out and draws in 
[its web], as on the earth the annual herbs are produced, 
as from living cnan the hairs of the head and body spring 
forth, so is produced the universe from the indestructible 
[Brahman].^ 

However ’many the Gods in name, they are all one 
in their essence, all one because they are all but 
forces and names, forms and entities in whom the 
One is manifested. Thus it is said that they who 
spoke the word : 

Sacrifice to this, hence sacrifice to the one or the 
other God is not^proper. He is verily this creation ; for 
he verily is all the Gods, call him Indra, Mittra, Varuna, 
aid Agni. 

And another passage : 

He who is Brahman, who is Indra and Prajapati, is 
all these Gbds.'’ 

^ Mundnliii, i. I. 

" Mitndaka, i. 6, 7. 

^ Brihad Aranyaka, I. iv. 
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Brnlimaii, t ])0 .supreme, Gorl, a.s I .saifl, i.s put- for- 
ward as niau’s aim. Man is told to seek after tliis 
God, to e7ideavonr to become one witli JTim, 

Manifest, near, dwellin'? verily in the cave i.s the 
great goal : on liim is fonndocl all (hat inove.s, hroathc.s, 
and clo.se.s the eyes. . . . This is tfue, this i.s.iiri- 
mortal, this, 0 gentle one, know as [the aim] to he 
pierced. Seizing as his how the groat weapon of th.c 
TJpani.shad, put the arrow sharpened hy devotion . . . 

know, 0 heloved, tliat inde.structihle as the aim. The 
sacred word is called the bow, the soul the arrow, and 
Brahman its aim ; he shall he pierced hy him whose 
attention does not swerve. Then he will ho of the same 
nature with him, as the arrow Jhecomes one with the 
target when it has pierced it].‘ 

But that great God, the supreme, how .slmll he be 
attained ? He can bo attained by man heeanso the 
essence of man is one with his own. Say.s another 
Upanishad ; 

As from a blazing fire in thousand ways similar 
sparks proceed, so, 0 Ijeloved, are produced living souls 
of Various kinds from the indestrnctihle [Brahman].^ 

They are the one Brahman, the one es.sence. That 
wdiich is the central fire can he found again by its 
sparks, and the spirit that dwells in man in the ether 
of th'e heart, as it is called, in tlie cave of the lieart, 
that spirit being itself one with Brahman may be 
fonnd hy man in whom it dwefig And so the 
.supreme may he attained. The Upanisimds weary 
themselves with efforts to describe how this Gcd inay 
be sought after, how he maj’ he recognised, how he 
may he. found. 

. Whoever knows him . . . [“the hfAssed God ” 

it is said] who, concealed in all beings, is the Lord of the 

‘ Afuiidaka, II. iil 1-4. 

= Ibid., n. i. 1. 
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universe . , . cuts the bonds of death. . . . That 

God- whose work is the universe, that supreme soul, Avho 
is aljyaj-'s dwelling in the Ijearts of beings, is reveaTed by 
the heart, discernment and mind. Thpse wlio know him 
become immortal. . ^ . . For him whose name is 

infinite .glory there is no likeness. Not in the .sight 
abides his form, none beholds him by the eye. Those 
who know him dwelling in the heart, by the heart and 
nSind, become immortal.’ 

% 

So again, earlier in the s-ame Upanishad, we learn 
that : 

« 

The ruler [the supreme soul] upholds this universe, 
but the soul which is not the ruler is enchained by' the 
condition of an enjoyer ; when it knows God it is liberated 
from all bonds. They are all-wise the one and ignorant 
the otlier, both unborn ; omnipotent the one, without 
power the other. . . . When a person knows this 

Brahman . . [then he becomes liberated].® 

In prayer this was constantly made the very centre 
of the prayer; thus in a prayer to the supreme 
soul come -the words : “ That same soul am I.” 
So the student is told constantly, “Thou art That,” 
“ Thou art Brahman,” ‘‘ Thou art one with the 
Supreme.” And so, wherever we read, this, the One, 
is that which is to be sought for, and in that it is in 
man’s heart he is able to discover it — to discover it 
by meditation, by effort, by the conquering of desire. 
We are further fold that this One is 
«) 

t The life of life . . . this great unborn soul iS 

the same which abides as the intelligent soul in all living 
creatures. . . . Unseen he sees, unheard he hears, 

unminded he minds, unknown he knows. Thex-e is none 
that . sees but he ; ther^ is none that hears but he, there 

’ Shvetashvaiara , iv. 15,17,19, 20 
Ibid. i. 8, 9. ’ 
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is none that minds I iit lie ; thero is none that knows tint 
he, he is thy soul, the innerViiler, immortal, ^^ritafover 
is clifi'erent from him is peri.shahle, ' ' ' 

But tlfej nffs'ef sou'rht to prove the o.vistencc of 
the supreme soul. That which “ cannot be jiroved 
was one of its name.s. For this srijiferne soul was 
not to bo found by* arpumenr, not by intellectual 
discussion, not by any elfort of the mind. Its “ onl}' 
f jiroofj” it is said, " is the belief in the coul,” ’ for 
only the soul could know its own kindred ; and the 
belief in man’s soul is the one proof of the reality of 
God. Is not that true in every faith ? Is not that 
the inner witness that you find in every scripture, no 
matter what the scripture may be ? Not by i-atiocina- 
tion can Deity be discovered. Man know.s him only 
through the soul because the .soul is one with him. 

Embodied the soul lives, and so the body wa.s 
called “the divine town of Br.ihmhn,” ' that in 
which he dwelt; and the heart, the “ether of tlie 
heart ” was the .supreme centre, the “ cave ”. So we 
may read of, the embodied soul, the soul “ embodied 
in the town of nine gates,” ^ the body with its nine 
openings, is that which gains experience, and that 
which, taking on tlie body, learns by that body the 
nature of itself and of its God. Thus it was that 
might be known the God that was without commence- 
ment, known in the soul by the soul ; thus he could 
be sought after by the corporeal be'ing as the cause 
of existence and non-existence, man within himself 
finding the divine. But only iu one way. 'By 
conquest of the lower nature, by the conquest of 

Brihad Aranijaha, IV iv. 18,22, and III. \'ii. 23. 

= ibid. IV.iv. 20. 

^ Mdndulcya, 7. 

* Munddka, II. ii.'T. 

^ Shvetashvatara, iii. 18 . 
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the senses^ and also by conquest of the mind. 
Po^' the mind is only* 'a lower manifestation, 
andi. he who would know the innermost must go 
r)e 3 -ond the mind as well as beyon(?.the senses. And 
so in the Katha-Ujianishad we may read : 

' . • 

' The soul which is subtler than the subtle, greater 
thnu what is great, is seated in the cavity of the living 
being. He who is free from desire and without grief, 
beholds b}' the tranquillitj' of the senses that majesty of • 
the soul. . . . The soul cannot be gained bj^ know- 

ledge, not b 3 ’ understanding, not bv manifold science. It 
'can be obtained b}' the soul bj' which it is desired. His 
soul reveals its own truth. * 

c 

Conquest, then, of the senses, conquest of the 
mind, conquest of every desire, so that the man 
might live free in the body, and, free, might know 
the truth. The highest state of the soul was that 
of Brahman. 

When the senses were subdued, w.hen the mind was 
conquered, when the very soul it-elf was ti'anquil, 
then the fourth state of the soul, that of spirit, was 
reached, and the man became one with God.“ 
This to the Hindu was immortality. He did not look 
upon it as immortality to pass out of the body at the 
gate of death, returning again to earth to live another 
life. He only regarded immortality as won when the 
wheel of birth.s* and deaths had ceased to turn ; and 
then he passed into the condition of the supreme 
spirit. Immortalitj' gained in this fashion could only 
be won by those who went bejmnd the sense of 
separateness, Avho had conquered all idea that they 
were different to this supreme soul j then thej^ were 

r 

* Katha, ii.' 20, 23. ' 

- Mandiikya, 7 .’ 
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no longer born, then they no longer came back 
to earth. ' " " 

Thus knowing him, a person overcomes death ; there 
is no othet way 'for obtaining liberation.^ 

In' the heart of all whose bonds are- broken in ^his 
life, in that heart*^ only immortality is obtained.^ 
For according to this teaching reincarnation was 
^ the fashion in which the soul gained its knowledge, • 
living from life to life. And so, again, we may read 
the passage : 

« 

As a goldsmith, taking a piece of gold, forms another 
shape which is more new and agreeable, so throwing off 
this body and obtaining knowledge, the soul forms a 
shape which is more new and agreeable. . . . This 

soul. . . becomes as are its works and conduct. He 

whose works are good becomes good; he whose works are 
evil becomes evil. By holy works one bfcomes holy, by 
evil works evil. Likewise others [say] this Purusha 
has the nature of desire. As his desire so is his resolve, 
as is his resolve- so is his work, as his work so is his 
reward. . . Having arrived at the last effect of the 

work which he here performs, he comes from this world 
again to this world in consequence of [his work].'’ 

Thus he comes from life to life : 

In this wheel of Brahman, which is the suppoi-t as 
well as the end of all beings, which is infinite, roams 
about the pilgrim soul, when it fancies itself and the 
ruler different. . , As by the use of food and driiCk 

the bodj' gi’ows, so the individual soul by volition, tonch, 
sight and delusion assurae.s successively forms in accord- 
ance with its action in the various places. The individu- 
al soul assumes by its qualities manifold groks or subtle 

^ Shvctrmhvatara, iii. 8. 

® Katlia, »• 

■’ Brihad Aranyaha, I'V. iv, 4-6. 
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forms. . . . Hg proceeds from birth to birth by his 

act ions, t 

t f 

, At, desire draws it back to earth, onl}’’ by the 

killing out of desires can it become*frfee : * 

< 

Tlio wi.se \vlio, free from de.sires, adore tlie inau, will 
nob be liorn again, Wlioever fai^cying forms desires, is 
by liis desires born here and there.^ 

Wlien all the desires cease wliicli were clierished in 
his heart, tlien the mortal becomes immortal, then he ' 
obtains here Brahman.^ 

« ^Y^loever knows the God who is williout commence- 
ment, without end. . . . becomes liberated from all 

bond.s. Those wlio .know tlie God. . . relinqni-sh 

their bodies.’ 

For man, as is taught in another Upanishad, 
become.s what he reflects. 

iMan is a creature of reflection ; wliatever lie reflects 
upon in this life, he becomes the same liereafter. 

“Therefore,” it finishes up jiractically : “There- 
fore, should he reflect on Brahman.” 

Since we change into the likeness of our thought, 
since we fashion our future by our present desires, 
we should reflect on the highest, we should think of 
the greatest, and then we siiall become what we 
reflect. To know Brahman is to be free. This is the 
“ Secret of Uea\h ”. Some of you may have read 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s translation of one of the most 
e.xquisite of the Upani.shads under this title, “ The 
Secret of Death ”. A man is offering all he has to the 
G-ods.' His son, looking at the sacrifice, thinks that 

' Shi-efashvatara, i. 6, and r. H, 12 ntid 7. 

Mrindalca, Til. ii. 1 , 2. 

^ Katha, \'i. 14. 

* Bhveldshvalard, v. 13, 14. 
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the all of the father is bat poor and inadeqilate, and 
he offers himself in order that the sacrifice' maj be' 
made complete, and the father gives him to Death. , 
Going to ethe Iwofie of Death he there meets ,Yatn?i, 
the king, the lord of Death, and Yama, because he, 
a Bfahman youth, had remained unvmlcomed in his 
house three days arnd nights, gives him three boons 
that he may choose. He chooses for the first thathjs 
father may meet him with mind and affection at., 
peace when he is free again from death. That is 
granted. He chooses as his second the secret of the 
heavenly fire. That is granted. Then he'asks as a 
third boon : “ Does the soul liye after death, or does 
it perish ? ” “ Ask me anything but that,” pleads 
Death ; and he offers him all enjoyments, the wealth 
and position of a king, .spirits from heaven to be his 
servants, sons and grandsons who shall live hundreds 
of years, and everything else the heart of man could- 
desire. But the lad will have none of ‘^ohem, for they 
are all under the power of death. The .sons will 
die, wealth will fade away, life will perish ; noth- 
ing but this knowledge about the soul will he 
have for his third boon. At last Death, overcome by 
his persistency, obliged to keep his word and to give 
that to which he is pledged, tells the secret of death, 
that which is the following of the spiritual life, that 
which is this true goal of man which I have mentioned. 
He tells him to know the embodied<iSOul 

As the rider, the body as the car, know intellect 
the charioteer, .and mind again as the reins. They,say 
the sense.-^ are the horses, and their objects are the 
roads. . . . Whoever is unwise, with reins never 

applied, has the senses unsubdued, like wicked horses 
of the charioteer. But wliosoever is wise, with the 
mind always applied, has the senses subdued like good 
horses o£ 'the ' charioteer. . . . The man whose 

charioteer is wise, the reins of whose 'mind are well 
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applied, obtains the goal of the road, the highest 
place of yishnu. Higher indeed than the senses are their 
objects, higher than their objects is the mind [Manas], 
intellect [Buddhi] higher than the m^ind, higher than 
intellect the great soul [Atma Mahan] * Highei; than the 
great one the nnmanlfested [Avyaktam], higher than 
the, unmanifestdd is Purusha, higher than Purusfia is 
That ; this the limit, the highest ro&d. Being the hidden 
nature of all beings, it is not manifested ; but it is beheld 
.by the attentive, subtle intellect of men of subtle sight. 
Let the wise subdue his speech by mind, subdue his mind 
by that nature which is knowledge, subdue his knowledge 
ip the [great soul. . . . Whoever has understood [the 

natui’e] of Br.ahman escapes the month of Death. ^ 

That was the final socret of Death. 

Out of this, then, it was that the civilisation of 
India grew ; out of that sublime teaching the greatness 
of her past was evolved. It was when her people thus 
believed that India was great ; it was that which not 
only made their civilisation and moulded their polit}’’, 
but that also Avhich brought back the soul time after 
time to the same laud, evolving time after time in 
the same race. That was the strength of their 
Brahmans while the Brahmans were the teachers 
of her people ; that was the spiritual food which 
made her the mother of nations, which made her the 
cradle of the religions of the world. 

This lost, came her degradation. The language of 
the Gods became a dead languag’e, known only to the 
few. This literature passed out of the life of her 
people, and they grew downwards towards the lower 
philosophy and the lower faith they bold. And 
when we look to her future it is in the inspiration of 
the past -that we^ mu.st seek it. For when her 
Brahmairs once more fake their place as the guides 
and the teachers of the people ; when they’- no longer 

1 Katha, I, iii. 3-'6, 9-13, 16. 
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keep tkis knowledge for self, but spread it abroa 
everywhere ; when once more in every Indian hdnse 
hold' are heard the teachings of the Vedas' and th 
Upanishgds; wkp.n once more in every Indian hous'e 
hold is understood the true meaning of the hymn 
and 'of the'worsliip of the Supreme in the hands of th 
father and the mother of the household — then Ihdi 
will begin to wake from the sleep of centuries, aui 
once more to hold up her head amongst the nation 
of the world. Her civilisation — and this is significan 
— has lasted. None other has lasted, old as hers i 
old. She is the most ancient of all the Ai-yai 
peoples, the mother of all the sub-races of the Aryai 
nations. She was old when ancient Egypt wa: 
young; very old when Assyria and Ohaldma wen 
born. They have passed away and liave left n( 
traces save in their pottery and in their ruins. Bui 
India is still a people despite the divisions thai 
degrade her, despite the quarrels that .deny the 
brotherhood of her sons; and she remains with the 
possibility of a nation because of her past, and be- 
cause even in her present the ancient form remains 
Those ceremonies that to j'ou seem often so childish 
those superstitions that to you may seem so degrading 
have still in them the possibility of the revival oi 
spiritual life. They are still the form into which the 
spirit may again be poured. If her vessels were 
broken, then the water of life would be spilt in the 
pouring ; the vessels are there, polluted and defiled 
as they are; they can be cleansed, and the water eal 
spiritual life can still be held in them, ay, and shall 
be held in them in the days to come. 

In the hearts of a few amongst her people, a few 
amongst her Brahmans, this 'hope is softly thrilling 
at the present? hour. They are but few, very, very 
few, known within a very small circle. Their hope 
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s of the future and not of to-day They take part in 
10 |)olitical controversies; they take part in none of 
;he cempetitions for place andfor money; they care not 
'or Western titles, they care not for W ostern .privilege 
lor Western honours ; their heart is in the past and 
n the future, -and they are living for that futurfc to- 
lay. Amongst the young men oh India here and there 
rh.ey find a pupil whose heart the_y fire with the same 
lame of love and of longing that burns within their 
)wn. For India’s future lies not in political ambition ; 
hidia’s future lies not in political greatness ; India’s 
’uture is as a spiritual nation, as the teacher of the 
vorld in spiritual truth. Even to-day she stands as a 
witness against materialism, even to-day amongst the 
Iiousands of her Yogis — superstitious, degraded and 
polluted as too many of them are — even still they seek 
;hat which is not of the senses, still they seek that 
ivhich is not of worldly gain. However much you 
may think thhm fanatical, you must, at least, admit 
that thej’" have an aim beyond that of the body. A.nd 
even in their degradation they stand against that 
worse degradation which would blot out man’s spirit 
and man’s soul, would degrade him to the animal to 
which he is only allied in his form. 

And so, looking forward and hoping, we see her 
awaking from the sleep of centuries, taking up again 
her ancient faith, taking up again her ancient 
religion, her ancient philosophy, her ancient 
literature ; taking up again her place as evolver of 
the, inner man, as teacher of the possibilities of the 
human soul, as leader of the way towards union with 
the higher l ature, and, therefore, towards the higher 
and grander race that in days to come shall tread 
upon our earth. For the future is not with the things 
of the body; it is with the things of .the soul. The 
body perishes, ’but the soul is immortal. Civilisations 
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rise and fall, but the spirit of man endureth for ever. 
Like that from which it springs, it is indivinible'and 
immortal, unborn and undying, taking body tafter • 
body as^ a garment and throwing them aside when 
they are worn and done with. (That is the mission of 
India, to the world, that teaching is the claim of 
• India to the love ^^fnd to the homage of mankind. 
And the day shall surel3r come when sleeping India 
shall -awake and ri.?e again amongst the people, and. 
rise, not to lead them along the road of material 
- domination, but along the road of spiritual triumph 
to union at last with the supreme goal. • 



JNDTAN EMIGRATION AND TRADED 

* 

UNIONISM ' 


In discussing the Labour Question in England, 1 
have often referred to the neeessil v of Trade Union- 
ism for the protection of Englisii l^ahour. Nothing 
bnt collective bargaining with the capitalist can save 
the man whose only* possession is his labour from 
being pressed down to the lowest level of wage which 
can support life, *' Free Competition in the Labour 
Market ” is a fine jjhrase for the enshivement of the 
labourer, and the Englishman, shrewd and enduring, 
well understands this fundamental fact. No sophistry, 
however thickly' gilded with the dear name of 
Liberty, can jJ^rsuade him tlnit he can compete 
freely with the man who holds his life in bis grip. 
He starves •while others chatter, and the starvation 
he endures is the j:)erpetual reminder of his wage- 
slavery, and the most potent argument for liis 
solidarity with his fellow-workers. 

And now comes the reason for his fear of coloured 
labour. The oa*pitalist — in the midst of a Trade 
struggle, in Avhich the workers are grimly holding out 
agg,inst famine in the hope of ensuring 'a decent suffi- 
ciency of food for themselves and their families in the 
future — the capitalist suddenly imports and dumps 
down in • the area of struggle say a thousand 
indentured labourers, purchased in and exported from 
their native land in utter ignorance^of the economic 

' Reprinted fnfm The CommomBeal, July 24tli, 1914. 
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comlitioiiR of Uu3 ootintr}'; in which Uicy are landt’d, 
and in any caRO unable, by (lie ferins of t^icir'in- 
dcnturc, to demand n hijrher wage than that* for 
wliich thny had .‘•old tljemselves. 'I'liey art* a weapon 
in tlip hands of the eaj)italist, and he can use it 
with ' deadly elTeot. 'Phe pf»ssos'sion ef thisVeap^on 
ensures to him the*' victory, and ho can not only 
cjnietlv leave his eiiemies to starve, but he can alsfi 
enjoy a much incr(;aRed profit on account of the 
slender wages he pays to his coloured serfs. For him, 
the plan is thus doubly advantageous, while for the 
starving workmen it is desperate. Thrij cannot* 
emigrate; //ic;/ cannot live on the wage which seems 
Inx'nrious to the simple villagers of a semi-tropical 
country, in which a cloth suirices for clothing, a 
palm-leaf covering for a roof, a conjde of lumps of 
clay for a (ire-place, and a handful of rice for a meal. 
They come, those coloured emigraTits, smiling and 
docile; they save part t^f their wages ; they waif, 
with Fasten! patience, for the e.vpiry of their inden- 
tures; and then thev invest-their savings in shrewdly 
selected articles, and become small traders growing 
into large ones. 

To the white workmen tliis amiable swarm of 
indentured labourers are deadly etiemies ; they render 
his struggle hopeless; they condemn him to intermina- 
ble poverty ; he rises up ag.-iinst tliem, fnll of fury, 
and, wherever he holds power through the, vote, he 
excludes them from the laud iu which he is lighting 
for decent conditions of life. Such aie the fapts 
of the case, and such is the motive which 
underlies the stubborn resistance in the Colonies to 
the importation of coloured labour. It is fundament- 
ally an economic, rather than a, racial objection. 

How is the dific.cult}'- to be met ? Capitalisation has be- 
come international ; labour must become* international 
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also. In the days of Charles Bradlangh was founded 
an* “ International Society of Worlcers/’ and to 
thisi'hoth he and T belonged. It did not succeed, 
t’he violent niethods of foreign labourers a, roused all 
the sober and constitutional instincts of the British 
'I’rade Cnionist‘^, and tliey di'ew back from such allies. 
Mr. BradlauglBs ingrained love of law and order, 
ond his confidence in tlie peaceful triumph of labour, 
once labour was educated and politically active, threw 
him into antagonism with the anarchical elements ' 
which crowded into the Internation.al, Himself 
•utterly courageous — as he showed when he was 
Mazzini’s messenger to enslaved Ital}^ — and ever 
ready to risk his Of.vn life in a worthy cause, he 
refused to allow those who trusted him to be led into 
the paths of secret conspiracy and probable crime. 
The hopeful . project failed. Yet in Internationalism 
lies Labour’s hope, and above all is it urgently 
necessary that white Trade Unions should open their 
ranks to their coloured brethren, and thus eifectively 
checkmate the capitalists when the}' play off coloured 
labour in trade disunites. The coloured labourers also 
suffer by the exploitation of their labour by capitalists, 
and. the}’ would learn gradually to assimilate the 
principles of Unionism. They are very shrewd al- 
though they are, for the most part, illiterate, and they 
are quick to see where their own advantage lies. 

i 

I do not say' that there is no race-prejudice among 
English labourers. Do they not still regard the 
French as “ froggies ” and the Italians as " shrimps 
The brown skin is an additional offence. But I submit 
that the race-prejudice would disappear with the 
establishment of familiarity, if the economic dread 
could be put at rest. And this can only be done by the 
entry of coloured labour into white Unionism, and the 
total prohibition of the export of indentured labour. 



THE SWAJDESHT MOVEMEN-T’ 

r So mncli confusion exists in so many minds just 
now as to the real meaning and objects of the 
Swadeshi Movement, and so many attempts are being 
made to turn it to a temporary political purpose, that 
it is the duty of those who have been working in it 
for many years, and who realise its permanent value, 
to do their utmost to keep it on its proper lines and 
to preserve it for its pi-oper purposes. Many agi- 
tators, who have been hitherto indifferent to the 
movement, and who have themselves , been foremost 
in using foreign goods and in despising home-made, 
are now seeking to capture the movement and to turn 
it into a political weapon. In order to do this more 
effectnall}’’, they attack and abuse those who have 
steadily urged its importance to the welfare of India, 
and make the ludicrous attempt to represent them- 
selves as the promoters of the movement and its 
previous workers as its enemies. Unfortunately, even 
the Government is to some extent deceived by them, 
and is inclined to regard the movement as sedition, 
whereas up to this time it had looked on it favourably. 
There is the more need for the quiet and steady 
workers for India’s welfare not to allow themselves to 
be driven into a mistaken aloofness, but, in all loj’alty 
and with perfect goodwill, to continue the pro- 
paganda of Swadeshism, as an, economic necessity for 
Indian prosperity. 

C 

^ Reprinted from The Central Hindu, College Magazine. 
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No country can escape severe poverty, if it has but 
one’indnstry, and that industry, agriculture, and even 
that® agricnltnre of a too narrow kind. Slowly and 
steadily India has been losing tlv> jirts, (grafts, and 
industries which owce enriched lier people. Her 
handierJiftsinen, jierfected by linndreds of generations, 
are being starved out for lack of customers to bu}^ 
tkeir products. In the desperate attempt to save 
. their dwindling trade (hose that remain have copied 
bad AVestern models, and have striven to produce * 
cheap and worthless goods to tempt “ globe-trotters ” 
Into buying their wares. Tlie cheapness is but 
apparent, for the work has become tenth-rate, the 
artistic goods vulgar, and ill-linished, tlie cloths of 
little wearing value. A man buys a few cheap 
cloths every year, instead of a couple that last him 
for many years, and the prices of the “cheap” 
cloths added together are larger than the price 
paid for th^ good ones. Driven out of their 
own crafts bv a lack of customers, the crafts- 
men have betaken themselves to the one possible 
industry open to them — agriculture. Alread}’’ over- 
crowded, it becomes more overcrowded still. The 
balance of industries is disturbed, ryot and craftsman 
no longer support each other, and, when a bad year 
conies, the impoverished lyots and the artisans, 
turned into cultivators, are all engulfed in the 
yawning abyss oS famine. 

, For all this Swadeshism is the remedy, and hence 
we, cannot atfoi’d to renounce it because some people 
are trying to use it for local instead of national, for 
political instead of economic, purposes. Bengal is 
but a single Province, however important, and all 
the rest of India is< not to be left to economic 
decay because Bengal is temporqvily disturbed. 
Let us all 'work quietly on, as we have been 
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doing for years past, steadfastly pressing to the 
goal.^ 

Our best C.H.C. students have been inspired wit^i 
the idea of SWa'deshism for a long tirne^ and the 
Committee has been exerting a gentle pressure in 
that direction. It lias been trying to induce the beys 
to adopt a distinctive Indian dress inste*ad of the 
hybrid English costume which so many of them 
, affect. At last this gentle pressure has taken effect, 
and in December the boarders petitioned the Com- 
mittee to sanction anew the dress it had already 
advised. This was at once done, with the proviso 
that the materials used must be Swadeshi, and a 
large number of boys at once adopted the dress. 
Arrangements are being made to keep a large 
supply of Indian-made cloth in stock, and to have a 
tailor living on the premises, so as to facilitate the 
general adoption of the selected dresF. On formal 
occasions a turban is to be worn, of very light 
yellow; in general, any' Indian head-dress may be 
worn, turban or cap, or the boy may be bareheaded, 
in Bengali fashion. The coat is to be the long one, 
coming well below the knees, as used by the higher 
classes in these Provinces, or the chapkan, and is to 
be of Indian-made cloth, bluish grey in winter, white 
in summer. White pyjamas or pants are to be worn 
with it. In the house dhoti and shirt will be worn. 
One of our teachers is taking an interest in the im- 
provement of the handlooms used in the Benare^s 
weaving trade, and we shall have weaving taught^in 
our Technical Institute. So it may be that, presently, 
good, cheap, hand-made cloth may be available from 
our own looms. 

Other colleges and school's might take similar 
steps, and thuy help forward the Swadeshi Move- 
ment in the most practical manner. If, in addition. 
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they will oncotiragc .sonij* of (lieir best students to 
take u^l industrial pursuits instead of crowding, into 
Law<\xn(f Govorninont service, tlie^y will make Swadesh- 
isin a success, and people and G’>vc>rnui(!nt alike 
will rejoice. » 

* * ♦ 

• 

Those \ylio are circulating the, statement that I am 
opposed to the Swadeshi Movement because I 
protected our students against unwise advice, might 
do wor.se than read the following, published in 1895, ’ 
in a lecture entitled : “ 'J'he Means of India’s 

Regeneration.” After various other suggestions, 

1 .said : 


The next point i.s the building up of the entire 
Indian Xation, by the cnoourageinont of national feeling, 
by maintaining (be traditional drc.ss, ways of living, and 
so on, by promoting Indian arts and inannfaetnro.s, by 
giving preference to Indian products over foreign. Now 
this i.s a poinf which really goes to the very root of 
Indian revival. Do not undervalue the importance of 
sentiment, and do not try to do away with everything 
which difTerentiate.s India from other lands ; rather strive 
to maintain the immemorial eo.stumes, and follow the 
immemoi'ial tradition, instead of tiying to look as little 
Hindus :is possible, as many of you are inclined to do. It 
is true, of conr.se, that these are outside mnttor.s, but the}’’ 
have a very real effect on the generation and maintenance 
of national feeling. 

• 

And this leud.s me to the ne-vt point ; namel}*, that 
it»Is the bounden duty of every patriotic Indian to 
encourage Indian art, Indian manufactures and 
Indian labour ; and not to go across the .seas to bring 
here endle.ss manufactured articles, but to give work 
to his own people. Let all encourage Indian 
manufactures and arts* and use Indian-made goods 
in India. Indian art has gained a name all over the 
world becau.se* of its beauty and artistic finish, and 
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wliy slionkl men who have .such art on their own soilj 
why .slionld thej' go and bn}’ the shoddy prodnctfons 
of Birmingham and Manchester, why should thev 
cast asidu the ■Idh’our of their own countrymen, why 
should they purchase foreign good* instead of home- 
made, and encourage bad art instead of good ? There 
is really no excn.se'’for leaving Indian National Art 
to perish, for this is an important thing in a nution/s 
well-being, and especially the encouragement of all 
those forms of art which depend upon the delicacy of 
human faculty, refine the people at large, and 
increase the material pi’ogress of the nation. \Vhy<, 
if you take some of the foreign manufactured goods, 
and compare them with the Indian, what do you see ? 
Yon find that, in the Indian, the colours are most 
delicately graduated and blended, giving an e.vquisite 
softness of shading to the Indian carpet, and this is 
the result of generations of physical training in 
the sense of colour ; while in the carpet of foreign 
manufacture, it is harsh and crude, and there 
is no need to print upon it “ manufactured in 
Germany ” for you have only to look at its colouring 
to know it is not Indian. Yon are therefore injuring 
your own beautiful national art by using inferior 
goods of foreign make, and e.xtinguishing Indian 
trade by continuing to encourage foreign goods, to 
the impoverishment of India and to the throwing of 
Indians out of employment. Look' also at the large 
prices the people in England are ready to pay for 
Indian art objects. * 

f 

I urge you therefore to support your own labourers, 
thus strengthening your manufactures and arts, and 
laying a sound material foundation for national 
wealth. The strengthening and developing of these 
Indian industries is the work to which Yaish3’as 
should devote themselves, for that is the work 
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essentinlly belonging' to tlieir caste, on which of old 
themat(>rial welfare of the nalion hung. You would 
»also«have coiniu" to yon constant, demands ’from 
foreigners who purchase Indian goods be, cause of 
their beauty. And » we must press u2)on wealthy 
mep that instead of sending to England to bu}’ aostly 
furniture, they should spend their money at home in 
eacouraging the arts which are around tliem in their 
• Motherland, .‘^o that a public opinion may be formed 
which would cry “ shame ” upon a Prince or Hajah ' 
who filled his jialace with foreign articles instead of 
having them producetl in his own country, so that 
his wealth .should add to the comfort and hapj^iness 
of the people and strengthen the national ])rosperit3\ 
These would awaken a .seu'^e of Xationalit^y, filtering 
down from the higher to the lower, regenerating the 
Xation, and striking its roots deep down into the 
phj'.sical lives of the peojde, uniting all India, 
binding all India together closer and closer and 
closer, till her oneness is reali-sed, till Indians recognise 
themselves a people. 
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'Fhe problem of building tip the Empire by a Eedera- 
tion of Self-Governing Nations lias suddenly sprang to 
the front, as a burning political question, by the 
exigencies of the Home Rule situation, created by 
the resistance of Ulster. Many publicists in Jndi?., 
unacquainted ivitli the stern and dour nature of the 
Protestants of Ulster — the descendants of the men and 
women who held Londonderry througli a siege of 
terrible severity, and thereby prevented James II 
from wresting Ireland away from IVilliam of Orange 
and the Britisli Crown bestowed on him by the nation 
— took their signing of the Covenant ahd their raising 
of a citizen army as mere bluster, and imagined that 
the resistance would be of words only.- Mr. Asquith 
judged more wisely, and realised that he could only 
force Home Rule on Ulster at the jioint of the bayonet, 
and that, even then, a long and bloody struggle 
would have to be waged of which the issue was very 
doubtful. It seemed probable that the struggle 
would spread to England, and that civil war was 
menacing the whole kingdom, witla inimical forces on 
the Continent likely to intervene. ' The strength of 
the English feeling is shown by the constitution of the 
League of British Covenanters with Earl Roberts; the 
pet of the array, at its head, and bt’^ the enormous 
Hyde Park Demonstration — the favourite Radical 
weapon — with its fourteen nlatforms, its twentj'-two 
processions, its banners representing sevent3’--six con- 
stituencies of iGreater London, and with Mr. Balfour 

• t 

^ Eeprinted from The Commonweal, April 10th, and 17th, 1914. 
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■speaking in Jlyde Park, for Mio first time in 
his life.!, 'J'liaf. polished Parliamentarian can hardly 
» hayevecognisod himself as a speaker at a huge llyde 
Park meetine ! • * ' j . 

The po.sifion, is unprecedented, but the purpo.se 
nnderlyijig if i.s nbrions — to er/’ale a sif nation in 
%Ybich the pT'ol^lem of Pederalism vnt-'fi come to the 
front, and the ideal of a few '* dreamers shall enter 
— more rapidl)* than had .seemed )mssil)lo — the sphere 
of practical ])olitics. 

* For many years J have ventured to suggest that 
universal suffrage — male and female — should be the 
basis of Ciovernmcnt iiFVillage Councils and Alnnicipal 
Boards; a more restricted .suffrage with higher qualifi- 
cations a.s the area of rule e.xt ended np to National 
Parliaments; with a?! Imperial Council “of the wisest 
of the Empire round the Afonareh, “ men of light and 
leading from every part of the Empire Several 
years ago, when there was a syinposinm in Na-ih^t 
Magazine, on Home Hide, I submitted that Home Rule 
should be general, not special, and that Home Rule for 
Ireland should be a part of a scheme of National 
Home Rule in general, so as to remove the general 
que.stions from tlie local, the imperial fri'in the purely 
national. A year or so ago, Afr. Churchill suggested 
a similar idea, and was mncb ridiculed for it in the 
press. Now that “Home Rule for Ireland alone has 
led us to the brink of civil wa7', a plan of the kind is 
becoming inevitable. 

It is now suggested that the si.v years of considera- 
tion, during whicli Ulster shall remain outside the 
proposed Irish Government, shall be used to develop 
a .scheme of “devolution,” of Home Rule for each 
of the constituent parts of the Briiish Isles. Sir 
Edward Grey lias proposed that the 'discussion on the 
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present Home Rule Bill, shall be resumed on the 
basi,s of establishing a Federal system for t|ie whole 
country, and certainly he cannot have mad^ t^ie 
suggestion wrtlicut the assent- of the Government. 
The proposal has been echoed from the Opposition 
benches, and some fifty members have held a rneejiing 
in favour of solvin'g the Home Rule question on the 
lines of Federation. An amendment to the present 
Bill has been drafted, embodying this view, and while 
it is hardly likelj’- to pass, it is well that the proposal 
should be thus definitel}^ formulated, so that within 
the six years after the Bill has become law, the 
general Federal .scheme may be discussed and there 
may be time for public opinioTi to ripen. A Radical 
member made a proposition, " cordially received on 
both sides, ” that the two great parties in the House 
should unite, after the Home Rule Bill had passed the 
Commons, in order to establish a Convention, in which 
the details of a Federal scheme should be elaborated. 

When Federation, with its local Parliaments, has 
been established in the British Isles, the creation of 
an Imperial Parliament will have become inevitable, 
and it is obvious, from the discussions already going 
on, that the Self-Governing Colonies will claim re- 
presentation therein. It is clear that there will be 
Provincial Paj-liaraents for local affaiz's — as now in 
Australia — and National Parlianjents foT national 
affairs. But in this there is nothirig new, for in the 
United Stales we see working the State Legislaturos, 
with power restricted to each State, and the National 
Houses at Washington, legislating for the whole body 
of States as constituting the Amei-ican Nation. In 
America, which has no Empire, this suffices for the 
Legislative Power; but the 'British Empire with its 
overseas DomiKions needs one loftier and all-dominat- 
ing authority; therefore beyond these' must come the 
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Inifierift] Pnrlinmoni, i ho'cmlxxlitiu'nl of tlic wholo 
Emfliro* innkiiii,' tlio Ivnpirf nrtu'nliito. Every *auto- 
ifoinoim Nation within ilie ]Ciiipir<;#ivusf V'* tlivroin 

represent vet. • 

jt iniiy he r<*!neinln*nHl tliat Lord Avion consiJlered 
that ihtMMdy way of pr<“-erv»ntr lilierty wliile cstahlish- 
i7!g a routral i'owvr <"<tmjn'U'iit to hold wididy-HprtMvd 
. territorie? toirvllier 'va*- to “-ei np Itiiperialism in a , 
Federal form. Inherty prv'.crvvd hy Self-thivern- 
ment within eaelt Nation ; Power i>' ren(h>r<*d po'.sibio 
d)V a body, in wiiioh <avh Nation i>> rrpre'-eiited, 
wielding tin* cotithija d f.»vee of all. ('ana Ih-imuTacy 
rule an Emj'ire, i*- a tpio^tioii ‘■omelnno^ a''i:t'd. Only 
if each Nation rnh'- it'- owti ititt'inal alTair.-’, and 
send*; repn-^ciitaiivr’- i<i a *'<‘ntral hoiiy wJik’Ii .«hall 
adinini''ler ilie niT-ur- in uliieh .all aro concerned. 
Such is the goienil .‘•chcjiic ton.ird'' wliich we are 
irresistildy heintr jun-h* d. 

How will this atT'-cl India : 


To that que'-lioii 1 niij '.('niiin' to>-iih»)it an an.swor 
next week, and 1 eatn* --tlv liojtc that we .s'hall Jjayo a 
seriou.s and weitrlitv di'cti-- -ion on this' iniilier. The 
column*-' of Tin Coaomm-.r, ,i/ -.j-c on-'U to jdl view.s on 
the que.stion, froia tin- view th.il li.tilc* on India as a 
"child-nation,” a "lehM-r natxni,” !■<' that which regards 
her as an equal jn^-tm-r in tin Empir.'-'ti"' view which 
governs the ediUirial poHw. 


. 11 

The last article eloM-d with the 
will this [the Federal idea npph<'d h' 
affect India?” To that nii i-V'7- - 

wiowi,,. f i-.-- 

cannot be left nnt ;« .i.„ . '--C- 
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'J’o answer it aright/ India must immediately 
addrbss herself to the preparation needed/ an^ her 
sons musfi shouJd«r local responsibilities wliich are the 
practical training for Natioijal Self-Government, 
II. B. Lord Pentland has pointed tp thesej looking 
forward evidently to the rising of India info National 
Self-Government, for the foundations must be laid 
deep and strong for an edifice which is to be crowned 
with a National J^arliament. England and the Self- 
Governing Colonies already have these, we have them 
partially, feeble and but half alive. Our first task is 
to supply them where lacking, and to organise them 
fully, the next to vitalise thepi where they exist, so 
that the Legislative Councils and the Provincial 
Governments may be> supplied with ail the local 
information needed for due administrative action by 
what are I’eally the beginnings of Provincial Parlia- 
ments — information as to needs to be supplied, 
grievances to be I’edressed, local peculiarities and 
customs to be taken into account. Only with such 
effective bodies belorv it, each efficiently performing 
ifs own work, can the central body properly discharge 
its duties. No 'longer must Indians look to the 
Government to initiate and to guide, they must tiiem- 
selves take the initiative and propose the necessary 
changes, giving the information which will guide the 
Government in the administration of the central 
funds, and the co-ordination of the various local bodies. 

Now for this preliminary work of preparing fne 
foundations of Self-Government, we must look to'' the 
District Conferences alreadj’’ existing. The Tlieoso- 
phical Conferences naturally woi-k chiefly along, 
religious and educational lines^. the Social Conferences 
along social, the Political along political, and in 
periodical joint deliberations their fo^-ces should be 
united for co-ordinated harmonious action. Hence 
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the tendency which is s|iowing itself in Southern 
India tg draw together these different groups of 
wjiote-hearted lovers of the Motherland by holding 
their Conferences at the same plsibe and time is of 
fairest augury for th^ future. Religious, educational, 
soqal, political, workers are all uniting to forr/i one 
National Movement, a Moveme’nt which, gathering 
foi'ce as it proceeds, will ' gradually become irre- 
^sistible, absorbing into itself all the highest 

and best elements to be found in India, 

including the best in the English official class, who 
honestly desire to helji India to Self-Glovernment. 
Self-Government under the Imperial Crown must be 
the aim recognised by all who enter into-this Move- 
ment ; there should be, as the next step, established 
in each area the four departments of the National 
work, a department controlling religious endowments, 
and adapting their use to the needs of the time, a 
department controlling" educational institutions, a 
department organising industries, agriculture, trading 
associations, local administrative and judicial affairs and 
reforming social customs, a department dealing with 
civil and political matters and preparing legislation. 

These should form the central fourfold Sabha, 
working in a defined area — a village, a group of 
villages, a district, etc. In the fundamental unit, the 
village, this central Sabha — one Committee with the 
four sub-committees — should be at once established, 
i.fj., a village should have its Council, its Panchayat — • 
to pse the old term — with the four departments, each 
controlling its share of the local activities, and 
reporting its detailed work to the Council as a 
whole, which would assign to each its share of the 
available funds. Such a Village Council would be 
able, at any moment, to supply detailed information as 
to its village, its industries, its education, its roads, its 
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Hiniiliiiiop, its ngricnlturo, its ufiorls, if'^ surplus of any 
kind. Abovo tliis woiikl conic a similar GoiuK'-il for a 
group of villages, wliick would see to oommumcat'',ouK 
between .villages', fCO-operat ion between Ibein for the 
shaving of agricultural and of her inaciiinery (lighting, 
grinding, etc.), the breeding .of cu'^tle, efe., tju* 
gathering of surplus '])roducts and their forwarding to 
a common centre, the supply of necessary material.'* for 
industry and agriculture (cotton, silk, manures, etc.), 
bej'ond the oa.sy reacli of the separate villages at 
I’omnnerative prices, hospital accommodation, model 
farm, technical elementary school, and anything else 
better done by a group than hy a village. Next the 
District Council on the sauio-lines, dealing with all 
that demands higher intelligence for organisation, 
central stores for collection and distribution, higher 
.schools, literary and technical ; here, probably, would 
come the supervision of the religions endowjnents of 
the whole district, and their adminis'tration in the 
way most conducive to the welfare of the community — 
its temples, its schools, its poor, all coining within this 
distribution. Here would be collected and classified 
all the records concerning the district, ready for the 
infovmation of the Provincial Ikirliament, enabling 
a wise distribution of Provincial funds. 

The preliminary machinery for the establishment 
of these graded Councils should at once be taken in 
hand, and for the beginning of this* wo must look to 
the educated men of the towns, who gatlier in t\ie 
District Conference and could map out the Distvict 
and assign the local worker.s. The Co-operative 
Movement may serve as model, for it was started and 
nourished by these men, and they still initiate each 
additional centre. These pioneers retire as soon as 
the village eg.n walk alone, and start a similar 
organisation in another village. One' or more such 



mett Would, by consultation with the villagers, 
establisli the first Village Council, which later would 
bs elected bj’’ all the householders. The number would 
be decided by the amount of work* to’ be do'ne. The 
next higher unit, the group, would probably be 
el&eted by th’e Village Councils, the next higher by 
the Group Councils. The outline of this should be 
discussed and decided by a joint meeting of the 
■ District Conferences. Thus would be builded up a , 
graded organisation, until the Provincial Parliament 
is reached, and these are unified by the National 
Parliament. Thus would Self-GoVernment be establi- 
shed. throughout the land, and India would be read}’’ 
to take her place in a Federal Empire, and to send 
her representatives to the Imperial Parliament. 

One matter of immediate importance is the forming 
of a Provincial Committee with District Sub-Com- 
mittees for the selection of candidates for all elective 
offices in each Presidency — Legislative Councils, 
District Boards, Municipalities, etc. In every 
election, candidates belonging to the National Party 
should be ready, presented to the constituencies 
long before elections begin, that they may be 
familiar to those whom they seek to represent. 
The appointment of these Political Committees and 
Sub-Committees in this Presidency should be at once 
taken in hand by the Madras Indian leaders, though 
later they would probably be appointed for each area 
by the Council administering it. This organisation 
mu^t be begun in the centre, and spread thence over 
the Presidency, while the general idea of the 
territorial organisation for Self-Government should 
be sanctioned by Congress for the whole of India, 
and committed by it 'to its District Committees, for 
the local discussion through their Conferences allied • 
with the Social and Theosophical. , 



INDIAN SELF-GOVERNMENT^ 

In this pause, wherein internal controversy is 
silenced, while the thunder of guns rolls over the ' 
battle-fields where Nations are at death-grips ; in 
this hour of waiting, while the destinies of Empires 
are flung into the scales of War; we, in India, have 
time for earnest thinking, for solemn preparation, for 
that, serious constructive work, on which the 
immediate future of India depends. The Leader 
whose departure has .set our hearts a-bleeding, had 
liis mind set on this problem when he was shadowed 
by the wings of death. In my last visit to his Poona 
home, most of the hours of which were spent with 
him, this was one of the subjects which we discussed, 
and he spoke of the Provincial Parliament, liow it 
should be constituted, and the powers it should 
wield, and how it might be so framed as to 
make it a stepping-stone towards full National 
Self-Government. 

He, too, saw that the present time was apt for such 

discussion among thinkers, so that -f/lien the War was 

over, India miglit be ready to take her rightful place 

in the Empire. ^ 

< 

In the West, Democracy has taken on a form 
which has been shaped in the strife of classes, and 
the masses of the people, u true proletariat, landless 
and ignorant, with no possession save their naked 
labour, which t^ey must sell or starve, have naturally 


^ Bopnnted from 'I he Oommomeeal, March 19th, 1916. 



seeii tlieir power in their numbers, and every struggle 
has been a struggle against the smaller possessing 
and 'educated class, and has ended in an enlarged 
franchise, a franchise extorted riot add fear of 
increasing riot. Each’ extension has been wrested jfrom 
th'T holders of ’power, and the ri^ht to elect a member 
of Parliament became the hall-mark of the citizen. 
“’A vote fora member” was the goal of every struggle. 
The result has been an overburdened Popular House, 
unable to cope with the mass of public business tossed 
into it; eveiything, from the village pump to the 
King’s authority, was to be settled by Parliament.- 

The older si'-stem of village communities and the 
National Witenagemot gave wa}’’ before the feudalism 
of the Normans ; and then came the rising of towns, 
and the merchants, and the urban organisations, out 
of which grew the House of Commons. So that the 
strife, was first between Crown and Barons ; and then 
between Barons and Commoners ; and then the slay- 
ing of Barons, and a Crown over against an awakening 
Nation ; and then a Crown faced by an oligarchy, 
which fettered tlie Crown and did not free the people ; 
and then the fight of one stratum of people after 
another for the freedom which consisted of a vote for 
the Commons. Thus, finally. Democracy voiced its 
demand as Universal Suffrage, and the elimination 
of all “ fancy fra.’schises ” that sought to give weight 
to aught but numbers, and “one man, one vote ” 
hficame the watchword — the counting of heads. 

/n India, nothing of thi.s kind of struggle has been 
known in her long hi.story. Village Government she 
had, and the idea and the capacity for carrying out the 
idea have never .cpiit^ disappeared from the village 
folk. Above the village came the group of ten 
villages, and groups of ten villages formed the larger 
group of 100 villages, and so onwards up to the 
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Council of the King. The. political ai'raiigenienfc was 
not hased on voting, but rather on a representation 
of organic units, linked into an organisation' for 
the pronfotion 'ot* general well-being, rather than for 
the ]?os.scssion of power as against others, either for 
offence or defence. , Life and comfort were the 
objects of the socia'i state rather than power. The 
first charge on the peasant’s harvest was the food fdr 
himself and his family until the next harvest came ’ 
round ; the next charge w'as the seed-corn, requisite 
for the sowing of that harvest : after that came the 
claim of the Ruler. 

Out of a past so different, a .different type of Self- 
Government may be expected to arise, and nothing 
would be more unlikely to prove succe.ssful than a 
bestowal on the peasantry' of a voting power through 
which they should decide the fate of Governments. 

Here we come to the question which we ought to 
discuss'. Do we want here a replica of Englisli Self- 
Government, in the form Avhich England, with the 
wide extension of the suffrage, is discovering to be 
unAvorkable ? English politicians of the more far- 
seeing type are beginning to talk about “devolution,” 
and of providing England with five or six Parliaments, 
each locall)'^ autonomous. But no one has yet ven- 
tured to tackle the thorny question of the franchises 
for these local Parliaments and for the Imperial 
Parliament. AVill the labourer, and the miner, ai^d 
the docker, and the factory hand, be satisfied, to- 
exchange the Imperial franchise for the local one ? 
It is a parlous question. 

Why should we plunge in^o this road which will 
land us, as it has landed England, in a bog ? Devo- 
lution is an awkward process ; evolu,tion is natural 
and easy. Shall we not try to evolve ? 
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The village is the unit,, and there suffrage may be 
universal — the fathers and mothers of the village, 

‘ alcove the age of 21 3'ears, form a natural electoi’ate, 
and they elect the Village Couiltiil,' dealing with 
village questions, with matters known to all, on which 
allcCan form opinions. That the voter should under- 
stand, and be capable of formiilg an opinion on, the 
qaestions which his representative is going to decide 
is a sine qua nun, if Democracj’^ is to be aught but a , 
chaos. The Village Council, the revived, modernised, 
improved Panchayat, would de'al with all matters 
wherein the village is self-contained — sanitation, 
hj'giene, village co-operation, wells, irrigation, tree- 
planting, elemental^ -’schools — though here comes a 
link with the outside — worlcshops, disputes, suits up 
to a certain value, internal roads, etc. Meanwhile, a 
knowledge of the three IPs, and of some geography 
— geography of the district, at least — should be 
necessaiy for membership in the Village Council, but 
knowledge of village life and village needs is a more 
important qualification. 

In the towns, there should be a group of Ward 
Councils, in which universal suffrage should equally 
be the rule, the electors being over the age of 21 ; 
and the Ward Councils should be responsible for the 
smaller matters now so much neglected, elementary 
schools, scavenging, sanitation, prevention of the 
adulteration of ■ food- stuffs, street water-standards, 
trpughs for horses and draught-cattle, etc. 

Taluq Boards in the country and Municipalities in 
the towns below a certain population would be the 
second grade of Councils, and these should be elected 
bj"^ the first grade Councils, and by all men and women 
in the area who had ^reached a ce.tain standard of 
education, and had attained a certain age, sa^' 25 . 
They should ^have charge of secondary and high 
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schools, model farms, technical institutes, markets, 
electpic power installations, and such part,, of the 
administration of roads, lighting, etc., as ma‘y h.e 
handed 6ver Co^'^thern by the District Boards, and 
should form a kind of court of ap^peal wjien any wrong 
or lapse of duty occurred in the Village Counc-ils. 

District Boards and Municipalities of towns aboye 
a certain population would form Councils of the third 
grade. These again ivonld be elected by the Councils 
of the second grade, .and by all men and women over 
the age of 30, who had reached a certain educational 
standard. Roads, local railways, colleges — including 
agricultural and technical as well as arts and sciences 
— the general supervision and fixing of localities for 
large markets, agricultural and technical ghows, etc., 
the fixing of the proportion of money to be raised by 
local taxation in each subdivision, would be some of 
their duties. 

Above these come the Provincial Parliaments, to be 
elected by Councils of the third grade and by all men 
and women over 35, who have reached a certain edu- 
cational standard. The provincial University or Uni- 
versities, provincial railways, and all the larger con- 
cerns of provincial life would come under their 
administration. 

Above these would be the National Parliament, 
controlling all National affairs, post; railways, army, 
navy, etc. The electorate there would be the Provi,n- 
cial Parliaments, and men and women over 4Q, of 
University or equivalent educational standard. 

Thus might complete Self-Government come about, 
built from below upwards into a secure and stately 
edifice. The administration 6f Justice is not here 
dealt with ; the appointment of Judges of all ranks 
should probably come 'from above dov 
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orcl'jr to secure iiulepon<loJU*o of filie ijiiinediale local 
autliorit}’, always a menace to {lie BeJicli. We.have 
sLtni* in the United States the degradation of Justice 
which has arisen from bringing i h(t ’.Uisticiilr}* under 
popular control. 

The qualitication.s of members of Councils of each 
grade .should be generally ; (I) Knowledge — jiropoi- 
tionate to the Council, entrance lo which is sougJit, 
the educational (jnalitication being higher tlian tliat 
of the electors ; (2) High moral character ; (J) E.k- 
perience o.f administration in a lower grade Council, 
or some public body, large busine.ss concern, or 
ecjuivalent ; (-1) Age. . 

Conviction of an oifence involving moral tnrjtitude 
should be a di^qnalilication either for the exercise of 
the fi-anchise or for membership in a Council. 
AVhether this should be for a term of year.s, or for 
life, is a matter for consideration, and might form 
part of the sentence. 

While conviction should be a disqualification, higii 
moral character should be a necessary (jnalitication. 
It is sometimes said that a man’s private life is no 
concern of the State, and it is true that ain'thing 
like a moral inquisition is detestable. But a man’s 
neighbours, his community, know his general charac- 
ter, and respect or ->distru.st liim according to their 
knowledge. His'’ bearing among his fellows, hi.s up- 
rightness, his honour, hi.s candour, his magnanimity, 
all these are known, and win public trust. No 
amount of anonymous abuse or journalistic malice 
permanently shake public coiilidence in a person 
whose character is unbiemislied, though they may 
cause a wave of prejudice. No illustration shows this 
better than the case of Ohai-les Bradlaiigh, whose 
atheism was used to connote inor'ill' wrong. He 
triumphed over all slander because it had no real 
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itself ill Mio ilnal nspecl of wisdoin and devotion, 
.Tiinii^i and Bliakti. 'rims she has wedded philosophy 
and religion and shown thein both as aspects of 
spirituality, tht> ‘Siohlest, religion (iiishrinod in the 
Riibliuiost philosojihy.. Not without significance it is 
that in the great temple at ^ladnra, tlie worshipper 
must slop and pay' homage fo Ganeslia ere he can 
pass onward fo the shrine of Sliiva, for iifuhadevfi., 
, the great God, must tie offered wisdom as well as 
love by Ilis devotee, if the devotee would pass into 
the innermost recess and pay his homage to the lotus- 
feet of Maha-yogi, the source of wisdom' as of love; 

And it is the. perpetual aflirniKtioii of spirituality as 
the 'liighesl good that is India’s mission to the world. 
As her past glory resulted from her spiritual know- 
ledge and devotion, so must her future be based on 
the revival and reproclamation of the same. Her 
genius is for religion and not for politics, and her 
most gifted children are needed as spiritual teachers, 
nob as competing candidates in the political arena. 
Let lesser nations and le.sser men tight for conquest, 
for place and for power ; these gimcrack.s are toys for 
children, and the children should be left to quarrel 
over them. India is the one country in the world in 
which It is still easy to bo religious, in which the 
atmosphere of the land and the psychic currents are 
not yet wholly penetrated with,, materiality. If 
religion perish here, it will perish feveiwwhere, and 
in India’s hand is laid the sacred charge of keeping 
alight the torch of spirit amid the fogs and storms of 
increasing materialism. If that torch drops from her 
hands, its flame will be trampled out by the feet of 
hurrying multitudes, eager for worldly good, and 
India, bereft of spiritualitj’-, \C ill have no future, but 
will pass on into the darkness, as Greece and Rome 
have passed. ^ 





EBUOlTION AS A NATIONAL DUTY‘ 


Our subject to-night is the .siil)ject of Education, 
‘one that is of the most vital moment to every thinker 
and every lover of his conntr}', for on Education 
depends the future of the land, and no one v.'ho has 
the interest of liis country at lieart can afford to 
ignore the question of National It’ducation. I liave 
worded our stibject, “ Education a<= a National 
Duty/’ and this form of words is cho-en because I 
w’ould thus bring liome to yon tliat Piducation is not 
so much a matter for the Governmenl as it j,« tlie 
duty of the people. To be really successful it must 
be taken up, designed, guided, and carried out, hy 
those who are not only the lover- ''i their country, 
but who are also men who understand ii« tieed> and 
are well aware of its ])eculiarit;e--, ef jh-: characteris- 
tics, and of its tradition^. To he truly u‘'efiil. 
Education must be founded on a knowledge of the 
past of the country as well as of it- jire-ent ; it rnci: 
be designed in accordance with the ancient tradirf'tr- 
and national habits, and adapt<-d to mnis— 
necessities, to •meet at ever.' ]/oinr tiie gr.'vtnr 
n^eds of an ever-increasing rritio’i. 

Education, rightly con-ide.-ed, i- n-v c 
chiefl}’- for those who are st-r.-tirne- called 
al experts ; I mean, it i- no* r. matter wf.i-'h iffAI 
be exclusively guided and directed hy :i t j- 
concerned in the carry/ngont of the '.v'rk =' 

* A lecture delivered zz 3 — V.r, < n Mr.r.'' ~~ = 
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i.e., tHose who form a part either of the Edacational 
Departments, or of the educational staffs of the vari- 
ous collegiate and scholastic institutions of the land. 
There isc alwaj'S n danger of narrowing too much the 
lines of activity by what may be called the technical 
specialised lines of work. A man vvho has beep a 
teacher all his Iife<Avill give knowledge in a definite 
groove; will give too much consideration to the 
minutiffi of the appointed subjects and too little to 
the principles of Education; will think too much of 
the question of examination and too little of that real 
Education which turns out men developed on all 
sides, and able to take up the work of men in the 
world. We always find that a specialist is bound to 
become too narrow, too dogmatic, and too wedded to 
particular fashions ; and for that reason, in dealing 
with Education, you want to rouse on the question 
intelligent and popular opinion : the opinions of 
statesmen, of patriots, of officials, of men of business, 
of fathers, of guardians of the young, should come 
into the Councils of all educational institutions. They 
should bring thither their experience of the world, 
their knowledge of the country, and their insight 
into the needs and possibilities of the country, to 
shape a wide scheme of Education and to carry it 
out in an effective way. 

Ton will see exactly what I mpan by the danger 
of having Education guided only by a narrow type 
of experts, when you look at the Education given 
to-day in this country. True Education is sub- 
ordinated to the wants of the examination room ; far 
more time is given to guessing w’hat the examiner is 
likely to set in the way of questions, and trying to 
cram the boy with “ notes ” that will give him success 
in his examination, than to the training of the boy 
in a waj’ that will make him an inte'iligent citizen. 
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Whafc is wanted in Education is that such men as I 
hav*e named above should formulate a correct theory, 
and t then give it to the professional educationists to 
be carried into practice. We wafify men* of wide 
knowledge of the coi>ntry on the one side, and educa- 
tional experts ‘On the other. ® 

I will put this more definitely. In my own personal 
experience I have had some means of judging of the 
' kind of work that is the most useful and proper 
preparation for dealing with Education. In my own 
personal life I have had experience along three lines. 
Two in the line of an educational expert, as a Member 
of the great School Board of London, having had 
the duty of looking after a large number of schools 
personally, and of debating all questions arising on 
general educational policy; at another time, for 
several years, I discharged the duty of teaching 
classes, under South Kensington, « and was exception- 
ally successful in results. But I consider that those 
tvyo lines of experience, useful as they were, are 
comparatively useless as compared with the experience 
that I have gained as a student of national life, as 
a student of the needs of different classes in society 
and of the ways in which those needs may be met, 
as a student of politics and of social questions ; these 
studies give the most useful results in the shaping 
of educational schemes. That is the experience 
which is needed' to decide on the knowledge to be 
gjven in the class-room, while the method of the 
giving is rightly within the administration of the 
Educational Department. 

This is why I call Education a national duty. There 
may be many of you who are not accustomed to pre- 
paring the time-tables for schools or colleges ; many of 
you have done little work in the drawing up of a 
dfifinifo r-n Vnii wnnlfi finfl t,1iat-a.-'^''rv hard 
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task. Many of you would be iin!i1)1e, if you- were to 
attempt to make a list of u.sefii) text-books, to fra'me 
.such a list with .success. Bufcif you study your coin-trv' 
and know.ihe kindiof men that your country needs, if 
you have experience, whether «in the Government 
servicb, whether in .administrative work^ whether in^a 
judicial capacity, whether in the working of maiiufad- 
tuves, commerce, or science, that experience enabler, 
you to judge the kind of men that India needs; and 
when you know the kind of men fliatai-e wanted, then 
it is easy to fratne a scheme of Education wliich will 
provide men to meet the necessities of the land, 

I think, then, that every thoughtful man and woman 
should study the question of Education, and form on 
it a definite, rational ojnnion. Only thus can Education 
be rightly guarded, and the tendency of its becoming 
too mechtinical, too fornnil and too separate from the 
real life of the nation thus be guarded against. Eet 
me illustrate what I me.au one case which will 
show you graphically tlie distinction between the 
technical expert and the man who luis wide knowledge 
of the country and insight into its needs. Take tlie 
example of tlie English Parliament. Its duty is to make 
law.s, and therefore, according to the principle of some 
of the educationists, onl}-^ lawyers should be members 
of Parliament; men of all types should not be found 
there, and all public criticism and^all public advice 
should be shut out from a Parliament'wliich should be 
composed only of legal experts. But every one know,s 
that such a Parliament w^ould be utterly inadequate for 
the needs of the Empire, What is wanted in Parlia- 
ment is ii body of men who understand the country’s 
needs, its wants, and its powers. I'lie most varied ex- 
periences, men from all lines ot'life, are sought. The 
lawyer-members, are a very small minority, and they 
are wanted in Parliament not so much ftJr the decision 
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of the principles of the laws required, as for the techni- 
cal "drawing up of the law itself, and the giving of 
accurate details' for the definite working out c/f the 
law. And so for us in Bducatioj'’.;,, we j,vant the 
technical knowledgeiof experts for the working out 
o^^he pfogramme, but tlie programme itself should be 
made by the wisest heads in the juation. 

"I said ]ust now that Education is not so much a 
'matter for the Government as for the nation. One of ^ 
the difficulties of Education in India is the fact that it 
is too much a Government affair. I was glad to see 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach, one of the leading English 
statesmen, lately declaring at Aligarh that the Uni- 
versities should be Entirely free from Government 
control, that Government had nothing to do, or ought 
to have nothing to do, with the Universities. That is 
the case in England, and the system works perfectly 
well. The Universities of Oxford, (Cambridge, Dui'ham, 
Dublin, Glasgow and Edinburgh have all grown out of 
private endowments, endowments given by Kings, 
nobles or gentlemen. They rest on donations of great 
and philanthropic men ; they were founded by patriots 
in the past, and are supported by patriots in the 
present ; they do not look to Government for mo- 
netary support. For, wherever money is taken from 
Government, Government has the right and the duty to 
supervise the way in which that money is employed. 
What is wantefi' in Education is that the country 
itself should build its Universities and support its 
schools. 

The Universities should have the wisest heads of 
the country on their Councils, but they should not be 
under Government. You can see how the system 
works in the United Kingdom. You find there that 
many a statesman covets the pqst of what is 
called the Rectorship of one of the great Universities. 
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A man like Lord Rosebery, a lafce Prime Minister 
and probably a future Prime Minister, has stood' for 
the Rectorship of the Griasgow University. ' Hg has 
been elected as a thinker, a statesman, and 

a' patriot, and not as a Prime Minister of the Empire; 

t , 

Tlfe more in this way you can link the instituticns 
and the nation toother, the better for the land ; 
and what we want in the Senates of our Universitifes 
now is that the}’’ should be bodies recruited from alL 
that is most thoughtful, most cultured, most patriotic 
and most self-sacrificing in the country. They should 
not be half filled with nominees who knbw nothing' 
of Education. That is the kind of reform that you 
want in Education here. You m'ust have independent; 
learned and patriotic bodies, which shall make the' 
Education of the 5'’Oung their primar}’ aim. 

• To pass from that to what ought to be the aim of 
Education. The aim of Education at the present 
time in India appears to be the gaining of a degree, 
and when you ask : “ Why do people want a de-' 
gree?^^ the ans%yer is: “That they may go into 
Government service or into the learned professions.” 
A man becomes a Bachelor of Arts not that he may 
know literature, not that he may understand history, 
not that he may be a student of philosophy, but that 
he may be a Vakil or a Government servant. Now 
the getting of a degree is not (-.he true aim of 
Education. The aim of Education i’& to draw out all 
the faculties of the bo}’’ on every side of his nature, 
to develop in him every intellectual and moral power, 
and to sti’engthen him physically, emotional!}’, 
mentally and spiritually, that he may turn out at 
the end of his College career a useful, patriotic, 
pious gentleman, who respects himself and respects 
those around him. Education is a failure when it is- 
simply cramming the boy’s head -with a lot of 
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disjointed facts, poured into his head as into a 
baslcet, ‘to he emptied out again in the examination 

• ropn.*, and tlie empty basket carried out again into 
the world. It is not a good edncatio^i 'which, when a 
boy has passed his examination, leaves him a ner.vous 

• wngck, exhausted as to his body and overstrain&d as 
to his brain. When a boy gotfe out of his college, 
ho should be full of life, full of energy, and full of 
•delight in his young life, to take up the burden of , 
the work of the world. He should not be nerve- 
exhausted and nerve-overstrained, when he has 
finished his educational career. 1 have often seen 
boys so anxious about the i-esnlt of the e.xamination 
that they were ill. It/ some cases, when lads failed in 
their examination they committed suicide. That is 

a horrible thing — a shocking commentar}’^ on the 
pressure that was put on the lad’s j oung and tender 
frame. To exhaust the strength, to destroy the 
energy, to turn out a sickly, worn-out man, when the 
youth should be brimming over with life, has been 
the result of the system of Education prevalent in 
the land. 

What is the Education that we require ? I used just 
now four words in describing the nature of tlie boy. 
First, “ physically ” — unless a boy’s body is strong 
and healthy he cannot, as a man, do all he should in 
life and tor his jCOuntr}'. The training of the boy’s 
body is as important a part of Education as the 
tri;>,ining of his mind. His body should be kept 
frugally and simply, so that he may be strong and 
health}', and not indolent and laz}'. Be should be 
trained in gymnastic exercises and in games of every 
kind. He should be trained to regard his body as 
an instrument for wovking in the world. His duty 
to his body is a part of his duty to bis country and 
to himself. N'o school, no college does its duty where 
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-pliysical training is not definitely a part of its curri- 
culnpi. The physical training' does not really stop 
with the bod}', as "when we speak of the training hy 
games. <'Has it “'ever struck you, while scrutinising 
Indian character, what- are sotn'e of the qualities that 
most‘ need to be developed in the ybu'ng ? /J’iiey are : 
quickness in understknding of thought, alertness in un- 
derstanding the situation, swiftness of decision, promp- 
titude of.action, and accuracy of -judgmejit. "J’hese quali- 
ties are wanted to make a good citizen and a useful man, 
and these are the qualities which ‘are largely develop- 
ed on the playing-fif Id, in the games. Thfe boy learns 
in the games alertness and quickness in. seeing his 
opportunity, and promptitude iSi using it. He learns 
to -work with others by subordinating himself -to a 
common object, and to subordinate his own siiccess to 
that of his side. He learns the very qualities which 
are wanted in the man of action, in the.' true patriot.- I 
would rather at present .see an Indian boy skilfully 
playing on the play-ground than working in his 
class-room ; because there is no doubt about the' 
brilliancy of his intelligence, but there is a very 
great doubt about his practical capacity. That is too 
often lying dormant, flou.se it then by training and 
development. 

Secondly, I used the word ” emotionally ”. It is 
necessary in our national education to give a mo.st 
important place to what is called “ Mbral Education 
Let us pause for a moment to consider what is meant 
by “ Moral ”. Let us see exactly what we mean. -We 
find in ourselves certain things that we call emotions 
and feelings. As we study emotion, we recognise the 
enormous part that it plays in life. As we study 
emotion, we find that out of e'motion grow up all the 
attractions that make a family, a town, a community; 
and a nation — that bind men together into nations 



and peoples. We notice also tliat, on the other side,- 
froih emotions also grow up all the forces that pull 
dow.v as well as construct; by emotion familieh are 
disintegrated, communities are jw^ken ^up, and 
nations are destroyed. While on the one side 
emotion’ builds society, on the other side it breaks it 
down, 'i'he moment this is reaognised, the culture 
of emotion is seen to be of vital importance for 
,the State and for .the nation, and we find, on 
further study, that every virtue and every vice 
has its root in emotion.- Virtuous is the man 
wlio discharges to all around him the obligations 
that arise in his relation with them. The virtuous 
man performs these .duties as perfectl}’- as if love 
between him and others were the only motive of 
action, lllach father does his duty to his son because 
he loves him ; each brother does his duty to his brother 
because he loves him ; so a man should do his duty 
to all -the weak and the inferior as to his sons, to all 
his equals as to his brothers. He recognises the 
bond of duty to all around him. He recognises that 
he owes to all, that which he gives to his dear ones by 
the inspiration of love. Thus does the love-emotion 
work out in our relation with each other ; as a 
permanent mood it is virtue, and it builds up families 
and States. But emotion of the opposite kind, the 
hate-emotion, is the root of all vices, and it breaks 
up human relations, drives men apart from each 
other, and leads them to destruction. All the vices 
tloat ruin nations grow out of the hate-emotion 
between man and man. When this is recognised, the 
culture of emotion necessarily becomes a vital part of 
Education. You must teach your boy to cultivate 
emotion on the side of love, the emotion which groAvs 
into virtues. You mnist teach him to discourage 
emotion on the side of hate, the etfiotion which gi-ows 
into vices. Yo,u must teach him to love his fellows 
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as if Uiey bolonged to his family, and to love his 
nation as if it were a part of his family. Yon ihust 
teacli him that national life depends on the iviuty 
of 1-he organi%n»( tliat we call a nation. Take an 
educated man whose emotional training has been 
neglected j how can ho carry oat the work of the 
world ? He thinks ok his own gain, his own advantage 
and his own prosperity, but he does not look to the 
national welfare. He thinks how he can profit, bnt, 
not how his nation may thrive. He thinks how he 
may grow ricli, but not how the nation may be 
prosperous. 'J’hat individual, therefore, strikes at the 
root of the national welfare and brings about the 
decay of the people. c 

A father, who has gained wealth selfishly, without 
regard to the national good, sees the nation growing 
less and less prosperous, and he knows that iiis own 
children and grandchildren have to be members of 
that decaying nation, and that his selfishness has 
undermined his family as well as injured his nation. 
A man who has only thought of his own gain and of 
his own advancement finds that the other parts of the 
nation are suffering, and that he is compelled to share 
the sufferings with them. A number of men rush 
into Government service, or into the learned pro- 
fessions, thinking only of getting on in the world. But 
Avhat meanwhile happens to India ? Her agriculture 
gradually grows less and less effective, her industries 
decay, her manufactures fail, and her wealth ^js 
diminished. Does the successful lawj'er escape from 
the result of the general national deca}"^, and can he 
separate himself off from the descent of the people ? 
Agriculture does not affect the agricultui-al labourers 
alone,' or the landholders alone ; eveiy class of the 
community suffers when the agricultural results are 
poor. God has bound the classes “of the nation 
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together, aud the national pvosperit}' depends upon 
the puhjic spirit of the people, upon the consider.ation 
of the whole nation, and upon the subordination of 
individual gains to the general goofi'a'nd the, common 
prosperit}’. * 

■"These lessons jmur bo3's shopld learn while their 
minds are plastic, and while their hearts are 
enthusiastic, in the da3’^s of their 3’outh. You must 
' hold up before them the great ideal, 3'ou must 
fire their hearts with love for this land, 3mu must 
teach theip - their past in order that the3^ ma3" create 
the greater future, and 3mu must ask them to love 
their countty in ordpr that that countiy ma3’^ rise in 
the scale of nations. 'I’hink wliat tliese bo3’’s are — 
bo3's now, the3' are the coming citizens of tlie countiy ; 
bo3's for the moment, the3’’ are the creators of India in 
the near future. You who are grown up are tlie India 
of to-da3', but the India of the future depends on the 
3'oung bo3'’s. That is wh3'^ eveiy statesman, eveiy great 
statesman, concerns himself with the Education of the 
3’’oung. That is wli}’ men like Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Ealisbuiy concerned themselves with the question of 
Education. Tlie3' knew that the future of the nation 
depends on the bo3-s in the scliool, and just as those 
bo3's are trained, the future of the nation will be. 
Moral Education, thus, is vital for the future of 
India. 

M3' third was “ mentally On the intellectual side 
of^ education 1 was speaking to 3'ou the other day, and 
I n'eed not repeat what then I said. I would onl3' 
remind you that what is most wanted in that intellec- 
tual Education is a scientific Education rather than 
an exclusively literary one, an Education that will add 
to the productive resources of the country and not lead 
onl3’' to the learned professions. I dO not mean that 
the learned professions are not necessary for the 
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wolftirc (if till' State, 'I'Ih'V nre entirely nei.-e-'^ary, 
Init l,liey fOimild nul ulenrh tie' whole i^if the I’lrilliant 
intelli^M'iieeii of the eoiiiitry, iiiid i^tarvi’ tie* othef‘"-ii(]e 
of imtioiTul lil'e '• wlii(‘li l-i ei|(ially wanted for th" 
wi'lfare of the jienjde. And iM me add to t hi-- the 
beurini^ of Mdiieulioit on eotiitiierce. In'the duyf? of e!d 
yon were a oreut eifmmercial [leople ; yon were oreaf 
Kliipbuildi'r.-^, .'-tMidinp; ymir shipi over the whole world 
, and fiirryiiifr on a pfreat eomineree. 'S'oii may read 
history, tind yon will find that, oidy some three hundred 
years aj'o, ships hnilt in India sailed up t.!ie 'I'liames 
to London, and were regarded with (*nvy ahid admira*- 
tion hecanse of their admirahle workman'-hip. Yon 
will find that/ yon had jdenty of ;rond sailors, jilenty of 
(Mittjrprisini' merchants, aiid jthjiityofmen who carried 
on (ho active work of (tomtneree, enriching thoir 
country tit the Siune time that they enritdied themselves. 
Unless yon educate ymtr trading classes, yon will 
never revive that commerce of the pa^t. Shrewd 
as the coinmen.’ial classt's an', they are too narrow in 
their views, and too wedded to their partieiilar 
fashions to do what is needed for the nation, Y e 
should educate them hy tens, hundreds and thousands, 
and so give hack to India the possibilitif'S of active 
commercial life. AIoiil'' that line intelloctnal lidneation 
should go, so that India may he what she really should 
1)0, a nation with all sides of the national life fully 
developed. Look at your national Jife now and yon • 
will see how partial it is, how one-sided it is, and how 
wanting it is in the manifold activities which a're 
necessary for a great nation. 

^fy fourth word was “ .spiritnall}* ”, In India things 
have gone from bad to worse in this connection. 
Government colleges teach no religion at all ; the 
niissionaiy colleges teach a religion which is alien to 
the spirit and genius of the country. 'I’he boy has to 
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choose between no religious teaching at all, and the 
teachin^r of a religion which is different from his.own. 
T]ia1» is the worst defect of Education in India, and see 
how dangerous it becomes. The late Bishop obOalcutta, 
taking advantage of there being no religions Education 
okthe Indian 3 »outh, tried to jjersuade the Grovernment 
to introduce into all scliools religious teacliing* based 
OH the Bible, i.e., on Christian lines. Portunatelj' that 
. attempt has failed, because popular feeling was roused , 
by it, and tlie plan was seen to be dangerous. If 
eveiy religious connnunit}’^ gavereligious Education to 
ks childreft, if the Hindu communit}’^ afforded Hindu 
religious instruction, if the Alussalmans gave 
instruction in the bfith of Islam, if the Parsis gave 
instruction in the Zoroastrian religion, and so 
on, leaving Christianity to be taught to the 
Christians only, then the religious Education 
of the countiy would proceed along proper and 
healthy lines. Again, it is not just to blame Govern- 
ment for want of religious Education. Government 
cannot give it, and it ought not to give it, lest it 
should infringe the religious neutrality on which the 
peace of India depends. Government is pledged to 
" no religious interference ”. Government must not do 
it; jmu ought to do it jmurselves. Ever}' community 
here should take up tlie question of religious Educa- 
tion. How two of the great communities in India, 
the Hindus and^ flbhe Mussalmans, are beginning to 
deal effectivel}' with the question of religious Bduca- 
tian. The Mussalmans have set an example in this 
direction b}' the foundation of their college at 
Aligarh. The Hindus are following in the same 
important path bj' the foundation of the Central 
Hindu College at Benares. You have thus two educa- 
tional institutions for*the two communities, that is, 
for two hundred and fifty millions ''of Hindus, and 
something like fifty or sixty millions of Mussalmans ! 
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It is but a drop in the ocean, a grain of sand on th€i 
sea-^iore. Nevertheless it is a beginning. 

f. 

Now ^et m(j «^jurn for a moment to the Central 
Hindu College, so that 1 may show you that the 
theokj" which I have been putting before you is not 
simply a theory, biji.t is being carried out in practice. 
I am not so familiar with the workings in the Aliga|;h 
College, and therefore cannot speak definitely of that, 
'' College. As regards the Hindu College, it was 
supposed, before we began to work, that the question 
of religious and moral Education was a thorny one,; 
when we began we were told : “ You cannot teach 
religion, because tliere will , be endless sectarian 
troubles ; you will have complaints from the parents 
of all the' 3 'ouths; it is impossible to teach religion to 
all the boys.” We have not found it impossible, for 
every day in the College hall the boys gather to- 
gether listening to the chant of the Bhagavad-Gita-, 
they also listen to a Pandit expounding some doctrine 
with some moral illustration from the stories from the 
Bamayana, from the Mahahharata, and from the 
Puranas. Where is the Hindu who would object to 
such moral instruction ? Then two or three boys 
(they take it in turn, so that all may have an 
opportunity) come forward, and, standing, facing 
their schoolfellows, chant together some stotra full 
of religious feeling and moral instr,uction. Where is 
the Hindu who would withdraw His boy from the 
teaching given in that College ? That is not all th.at 
we -have done. We have now taken a further step. 
We have issued two out of a series of three text- 
books, and the third wdl be issued about the end of 
this month or the beginning of the next. These 
books give a clear and definite outline of Hindu 
doctrines, Hindu ceremonies and Hindu ethics. The 
first is a little catechism, meant forTittle boys and 
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girls in the Primary Standards. The second is meant 
for*the*middle and upper classes in the High Schools, 
'^he* third, which will soon be out, is for students in 
the Colleges. On this third book, o«*which the others 
are simplifications, ^lave been obtained the opinions 
(4. the ’leading men in the Hindu community^ both 
orthodox and liberal ; we aski'd them to read and 
oriticise it, and after making any necessary additions 
. or omissions, to send it back corrected. This was 
done, and we have thus a general consensus of 
opinion of the leading men of different shades 
»of opinion, endorsing this textbook. It has been 
a laborious work, and has taken two-and-a-half 
years altogether in order to complete it. But what 
are two-and-a-half years in the national life, if yoii 
can thus give to the nation what it wants in religious 
instruction ? How, all those who want to introduce 
religious teaching have the means ready to their 
hands. The Indian States are readily taking this 
series up, one after ^another, and are introducing 
religious instruction in the State srhools. Some of 
the leading Princes in India are co-operating in this 
righteous work. Wherever there is a private college 
or school under Hindu management, there these 
textbooks should be introduced and used as guides 
for teaching. There is one difficulty, about the 
teacher. We' want men who can teach rightly and 
in an interesting way, and not merely Pandits who 
will deal with questions of grammar and with the 
iriceties of the commentators. 'L'his is one of our 
nefeds. How what the Hindu community has done, 
others should do. The Parsi community should pro- 
vide their children with a similar series of textbooks. 
The Mussalman and other communities should also 
supply their children’ with a similar series of-text- 
books. I fancy that perhaps it would be possible for 
each community to take the outlines of the moral 
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teaching from oiir s-ories of textbooks, and only 
change the quotations and stories. We liav/‘ given 
quotations from (lie Shastra.s, supjiorting mortdity 
from the* Jlindu "books, but moraiit}' is the same for 
the P,arsis a.s for the Uindus. 'j’he I 'ar.sis should give 
quotations from their own sacred •Htorat'.ire. iiloralify 
again is the same for the ^Inssalmans as. for the 
Hindus and the Parsi.s. The Afn.s.salman.s should sup- 
, port it by quotations from Af Quran, The various 
quotations from the scriptures of different religions 
would all support the same virtues. I think if that 
were done, tliat you would begin to build ‘the Indiam 
nation which we so earuostlj' desire to have. It doo.s 
not seem quite impo.ssiblo that, if we give the.se moral 
teachings on similar lines, we may gradnall^' build up 
in the country a body which will gradually weld 
itself into an Indian nation. 

Moreover, I hope to see, in days to come, a Mussal- 
.j man University growing out of the Aligarh College, 
and a Hindu University growing out of the Benares 
College, so that these Universities may lead the 
national life of India, as the Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities lead the national life of England. I .say 
that it is not impossible, if only all of you Avill take 
interest in the matter, and look on it as your own 
affair and as your own business. 

There is one other point Avhich 'I, .want to put be- 
fore you. Wq have one peculiar thing in the Hindu 
College. Every boy who comes into the English 
department is obliged to learn Sanskrit. We hAve 
also a Pathashala,. and every boy who comes to join it 
is obliged to learn English, so that the English-educat- 
ed bo3’’s have to know Sanskrit, and the Sanskrit- 
educated bo3’'s liave to know'" English, 'i'his is a 
great innovation. You may say ; Why do you do 
it ? Do you not see that tliere are two Hindu nations 
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in this land — one of Pandits, profound in bheir learn- 
ing, sdiolarship, thought and knowledge, but know- 
ir,g ftothing outside (Sanskrit literature. Thej^ Icnow 
nothing of modern thought, moderA*life, the modern 
spirit. On the otheft- side there is a Hindu p,ation 
g>HOwing up, knowing nothing of Sanskrit litei’hture 
and of the sacred Books, growing up utterly Wester- 
nised. There is a great gulf between them and 
• the nation of Pandits. The Pandit cannot influence ^ 
the Bngli.sh-educated boy, because he does not sym- 
pathise with him in his hopes and aspirations. You 
Cannot influence the 3mung unless 3'ou sympathise 
and feel with them. We Avant to bridge the gulf 
betAveen these Hindi! nations, and Ave build this 
double bridge of (Sanskrit and English. We lead 
both classes OA'er it, so that both shall knoAv English 
and both know Sanskrit ; we thus hope to join the 
two Hindu nations and make them one in the service 
of th eir M o th erlan d . 

That is the AAmrk that we are oarr3’ing on in Ben- 
.ares, and I A^enture to say that it is a work in Avhich 
every good Hindu should take the keenest interest, 

I Avant you all to think of us and to give us 3mur 
goodwill. I want 3mu to make a public opinion, 
Avhich will enable the Benares College to groAv into a 
University, and to have daughter colleges in all the 
great cities in tln^ land, Avhere the students Avill learn 
Hindu religion ’and W estern culture, and Avill know 
the West Avithout becoming aliens from their ancest- 
ralo faith. It is the mightiest enterprise for Avhich I 
ask 3mur sympathy, your goodwill and your financial 
aid. I knoAv that it will succeed, because the blessr 
ings of the great Ones are on it. I know it will 
succeed, because it is’for the benefit of the future of 
India, Avhich is at the heart of every’one of us. But 
that future depends On Indians, and on no other 
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people iuul on no oUier coinitr3\ 'J’lie Indian nation 
will not. grow bj' the itiflnence of aii\- otliei;, nation, 
but by the growtii of cliaracter within Jiidia^s‘o\xn 
bonndar}'.. Eti^hcnd can never make 3'ou free. You 
can pnl3’ make 3’oiir.‘'’elvos free bv becoming noble and 
nprij^nt, bravo and true, Nations made of sucb m/»D 
m 7 i-s-t 1)0 free. Yoirt’ destinj' lies in 3’onr own liatids. 
Your future is to be of xmur creating. You muat 
build the basis of noble character, and of the public 
spirit which shows itself in true citizenship. You 
must prove yourselves wortli3' to be a part of a mighty 
Empire. As Lord George Hamilton has rightly said; 
India must be governed on the' basis of Indian feel- 
ings, Indian traditions, Indian- thought and Indian 
ideas. That is true. It i,s possible that if India only 
gvow%s up to the height of her possibilities, the 
time will come wdieu she will send her best and 
noblest counsellors to take their part in a great 
Imperial Council, gathered round the Mbnarch for 
the ruling of the Empire. I dream of a time when 
India will help tcbuild the Empire with that genius 
for statesmanship and clear insight which are found- 
from time to time in great Indian ministers. These 
qualities will be \itiHsed for the good of the Empire, 
for the good of the might3- whole of which India is a 
part. The times are gone by for small nations, for 
petty States, and for little peoples. The tOTidency now 
is towards raising a A'ast realm, ilpited by common 
aims and common'love. India in the future should 
aid to build such an Empire, should help to hear Its 
burdens and share its responsibilities. I dreant.of 
a time when India, England, Australasia and Canada- 
will all join bands in the making of a common Empire, 
\Yhen India’s children will bring their priceless trea- 
.sures to the enriching of that ‘Empire. But for this 
her cliildren niu'^t first build their character, for with- 
out that they will never be able to accomplish aught. 
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No more important question can*occupy the attention 
of a nation than that of the education of the youth 
’of both sexes, for, as the immediate future lies in the 
hands of those who are now children, the direction of 
the national development depends on the training 
given to tliese embryo men and women. If they be 
bi’Qught up materialistically without any care being 
bestowed on their spiritual or moral culture, the nation 
as a whole must become materialistic, for the nation 
of the morrow is in the schools and homes of to-day. 

What is the education necessarjf to give us spirit- 
ual, intellectual, moral, wisely progressive Hindu 
men and women, to form teachers, statesmen, mer- 
chants, producers, fathers, mother’s, worthy to take part 
in the formation of a great Indian Nation ? Such is 
the question we must answer. Let us take separately 
the school education of boys and girls, remembering, 
however, that their joint education in the home, from 
the cradle onwards, should come from the example 
and the lips of fathers and mothers who ai-e them- 
selves full of ap,irituality, thus forming a spiritual 
atmosphere whibh shall permeate the dawning mind. 
N/p after-training can compensate for the lack of 
religion in the home, the saturation of children’s 
minds and hearts with pure religion and with the 
exquisite stories with which Indian literature 
abounds — tales of heroism, devotion, self-sacrifice, 
compassion, love, reverence. A man should not be 
able to remember a time when he jvas not familiar 

^ From the 'I'heosophist of March, 1897. 
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with flu* inc'lorlious of Indian Saints and 

Iloroe'^, both men and wamifn. ilnt we are ooncpinad 
witirthe education given in the hcIiooI-j, and first .v«'ith 
tlmt of the boyt^.Of, 

Boys of fhe upper classes inuKt, nndor th(> circum- 
stances of the (lay^ receive an HtigliKli education. 
Without this they cannot gain a liveliliood and it i< 
idle to kick against facts we cannot change. We can 
take the Engh‘‘'h education, tlien, for gninted.* 
But a reform in tlie books they study is nece.ssary, and 
an effort .should be made to substitute a detailed 
knowledge of Indian histoiw and geograph j* for 
the excessive amount of foreign history and geo- 
graph}’ now learned. A sound and broad knowledge 
of universal liistory widen.s the mind and is necessary 
for culture, but every man should know in fuller 
detail the history of his own nation, iis .cnch know- 
ledge nob only conduces to patriotism, hut also 
enables a sound judgment to be formed as to the 
suitability of proposed changes to the national geniu.s. 
Again, no book .should be admitted to the .school 
curriculum that treats Ihe Hindu religion and Gods 
with the contempt horn of ignorance. Hindu 
fatbens have" permitted their .sons to be taught Eng- 
lish from a hook which states that “ Shri Krishna was 
a profligate and a libertine Such a .sentence is an 
outrage, and poisons the minds of the boys reading 
it. The books used should be classical English works, 
read as literature, or elementary books of a purejy 
secular character, or, still better, prepared by Hiivdus 
thoroughly conversant with English and imbued w'ith 
reverence for religion. Stories from the MnhahJiarnta 
and the Ramayana, ivell translated, should form 
reading books both in English ‘and in the vernaculars. 
In teaching .science ^'igilance must he exerted to 
shut out many of the %vays in which ^ome branches 
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of science are taught in Europe. No experiments on 
living apimals should be permitted; they brutalise 
• thp •♦heart and generally mislead the intellect. 
Reverence for life, compassion and‘’tondern«ess to all 
sentient beings, should be inculcated in the school, by 
pKj5cept and example. • * 

,Moral education should form part of the curriculum. 
Daily, in every class, a brief portion of some sacred 
"book should be read and explained, and its moral les- 
sons enforced b}' illustrations ; tlieir bearing on 
individual, family, social and national life sliould be 
shown, and the evil results of their opposed Au'ces 
should be expounded- Occasion should be taken 
with the elder youths to explain the scientific basis — 
the basis in nature — on Avhicli moral precepts are 
founded and to point out the wisdom of Hindu 
religious practices. They will thus acquire an intelli- 
gent appreciation of the value of religion and morality. 

Sanskrit should be a compulsory subject in every 
school, as Latin is in European schools. It is the 
mother of many Indian vernaculars and of Pali ; all 
the greatest treasures of Indian literature are enshrin- 
ed in it, and a, knowledge of it should be a necessaiy 
part of the education of every Indian gentleman. 
Such a knowledge should also serve as a national 
bond, for a common language is one of the strongest 
elements- in nationality. 

^t is grotesque that English should be made the 
common language of the educated Indians instead of 
their own rich, flexible, and musical Sanskrit. But it 
must be taught in the modern way, that a competent 
knowledge of it, .sufficient for reading and conversation, 
may be acquired in *the short time available for 
learning it. The fashion in which ft was taught in 
more leisurely '’ages is not suitable to the needs of the 
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time, and even if it be still used fm- the training of 
specialists, it can never be adopted as pa/’t or the 
curriculum in modern education. To insist on ttticla- 
ing it o‘nly irt 'the old way is to doom Sanskrit to 
extinction as a living language 'universally known by 
educated -Indians. >■ " 

It is, further, exceedingly important that English 
should be introduced into Sanskrit Schools in -svliich 
' Pundits are trained. For the growing gulf between 
English-educated Indians, who know no Sanskrit, and 
the Pandits who know no English, is a danger alike 
to religious and national life. These two classes under- 
stand each other and sympathise with each other 
less and less; and the legitimate influence which 
religious men should wield over worldly men is an 
ever-diminishing factor in the national life of India. 
These classes must be drawn nearer together, and this 
object will largely be gained by all educated men know- 
ing Sanskrit, and all Pandits, the Sanskrit specialists, 
knowing English and being a little more in touch 
with Western thought. A course of Western philo,so- 
pliy should form part of a Pandit’s education and it 
would make him all the better able to aiipreciate and 
defend the unrivalled philosophic systems in his own 
literature. Indian thought has influenced the thought 
of the world, and the effects of this influence shoujd 
be known and appreciated by tliose^who are its natural 
custodians. Men, to influence the wOrld, must be in 
touch with it, and the Pandits are, with each gener- 
ation, becoming less and less in touch with it, and more 
and more isolated from their educated countrymen. 

The difficulty of making Sanskrit part of the neces- 
sary education of every gentleman is much overrated. 
Ever}’ Muhammadan gentleman knows Arabic, and 
can read the Kbran. Why should the Hindu be more 
backward in reading the Vedas? To be ignorant of 
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the language in which all his religious ceremonies are 
performed is to be doomed to irreligion or to unintelU- 
geut»religion, and such ignorance should be regarded 
as disgraceful to a man claiming to i>e,educa*ted. The 
spread of Sanskrit knowledge would increase the 
pointing’ and .jmblishing of Sanskrit works and»'open 
up honourable occupation as Sanski’it teachers to 
lafge numbers of Pandits — if they would consent to 
teach in a modern way — and thus many collateral 
benefits would accrue to India by this addition to 
the regular school curriculum. 

Hindu toarding-houses should be established 
wherever there are school and college students who 
come from a disfcance/and these should be conducted 
on religious lines; theboys being taughtthere toobserve 
their religious duties as if living in the atmosphere of 
a religious Indian home. Here again Muhammadans 
are ahead of us in their care for the religious training 
of the young, for such Muhammadan boarding-houses 
are found near colleges attended by Muhammadan 
students, whereas Hindu boys are ruthlessly exposed to 
purely secular or even proseljdising influences at the 
very time when they are most impressible. Are there 
no wealth}' Hindus who care enough for their faith 
and their country to help in the care and protection 
of the young ? 

Let us turn t^ the education of girls, the future 
wives and mofifiers of Hindus, those on whom the 
welfare of the family, and therefore largely the wel- 
fare of the nation, depends. Until the last two or 
three generations the education of Hindu girls was 
by no • means neglected. fi'hey were trained in 
religious knowledge and were familiar with the 
great Indian epics and with much of the Puranas, to 
say nothing of the vernacular religious literature. 
They would 'learn by heart thousands of lines of 
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pnch neodlpu-ork as is wanted in tlu* home; tlie 
teachitn/ of ar(i‘>tic needlework is al.'-o usefnl, foi;ming 
reeiviUion. At present, in some scliools, the 
hideous "samplers," long since di’^caVdeil hi English 
school teaching, with their c:rnde colours, and 
impossible animals, are being produced. 'I'he exquisite 
Indian embroiderv should, of conVse, take the pltice of 
these, with its delicately shaded gradations of colour 
.and its graceful form'j. 'i’tic'^e (rain the eye and die 
taste which are demoralised by (lie other kind of work, 
but above all else must the Indian girl be trained in 
the devoti(?n and piety to which her nature so road il}' 
responds. Xot only should she read, but she should 
lea'vii by heart, stories’and poems from the best Indian 
literature, slolra.'i and sacred verses. No girl should 
leave .school without lieooming familiar with the 
lihagavnd GUn, and knowing much, if not all of it, by 
heart. All the great heroines of Indian story should 
be made bimiliar to her, with their inspiring example 
and elevating inllucMice. 'J'he Indian ideal of woman- 
hood should be made living to her in these heroic 
figures, and .she should !»e taught to regard them as 
her e.xemplar.s in her own life. With heart thus 
trained and memor}’ thus stored, she will be fit to be 
the “Lakshmi of the’honse,” and the hearts of hus- 
band and children will safely trust in her. Girls thus 
educated will make the Indian home what it ought 
to be — the ceiit^'e of .spirituality, the strength of the 
national religious life. Among them we may hope to 
sde revived the glories of the past, the tenderness and 
fidelity of .Sita and .Savifri, the intellectual grandeur 
of Gargi, the all-sacrificing spirituality of Maitreyi. 

If the Indian youth could be educated on these or 
similar lines, India’s future among the nations would 
be secured, a future not unwortliy of her past — spirit- 
ually, morally,' intellectually and materially great. 
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them to do their duty and to serve their .country, 
without appealing to religion, which is vety, <ery 
often the cause of turmoil and dissension, wliicWit is 
desirable^, to keep in the background rather than draw 
to the front ? ” 

C ^ * 

The answer to tl|at is that, in teaching morality, 
you must base your precept, to do or not to do, on 
some principle recognised by those whom you address. 

' It is not enough to saj"- to a man who is eager to amass ' 
money, whose one idea of success is the gathering of 
a great fortune : “You ought to be honest, you ought 
to be fair, you ought not to cheat, yon ought not to 
take unfair advantage of your, rivals in trade.’' .He 
will turn round upon you and say : “ Why ? Why 
should I be honest and fair ? Why should I not take 
what advantage I can of othei’s by my cleverer brain, ■ 

^ if I just avoid coming into contact with the law, and 
'if these unfair ways help me in gaining my obj.ect ? ” 
You require sometliing on which your “ ought ” can 
find a footing, a basis for your moral precepts. 

Three bases of morality have been offered by the 
great thinkers of the world.- One school bases 
morality on Intuition ; the second bases it on Utility ; 
the third bases it on Religion. Let us examine' each 
in turn. 

The first school bases morality on .Intuition, alleging 
that a man knows by his own natui-te that he ought 
to do the right, that he ought not to do the wrong ; 
that there is in every man’s heart an inner witness 
which is called Conscience, and which is the voice of 
Cod in the human soul ; this conscience, it is argued, 
should be taken as the foundation for morality, and 
to its guidance a nation may safely commit the moral 
direction of its young. The answer to this is that 
conscience is a very variable quantity, differing among 
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ditt'erent nations, among different communities, vary- 
ing^ •with the varied stages of evolution, useful only 
aijiid accustomed conditions, and failing when applied 
to new problems. ^ c • 

It is a truism to remark that some of the mo^ evil 
a^L'tions the world has known have been due to consci- 
ence. The Spanish inquisition was founded and 
carried on by men who conscientiously believed that 
' the}' were serving God by the torturing and burning 
of heretics, that they wielded the surgeon’s knife to 
cut out from the bosom of society the cancer of 
heresy, not the brigand’s knife to mutilate and 
murder. There is truth, though truth brutally 
expressed, in the answer of the Anglican archbishop 
to a Puritan who pleaded his conscience in defence 
of his rebellion against the dictum of the Church : 
“Yerily, thou mayest be acting according to thy 
conscience ; but thou shouldst take care that thy 
conscience is not the conscience of a fool.” That a 
man should act according to his conscience is right 
for him, but it by no means follows that his con- 
scientious act is right. By his errors, his conscience 
is instructed, and he learns to avoid pitfalls in the 
future by the sufferings caused by his consci- 
ence flinging him into pitfalls in the present. Out 
of the pains resulting from his conscientious wrong 
actions, is made the ladder by which he climbs to 
wisdom. Why •.t’his is so, we shall see in a moment. 

*The average conscience of the members of a com- 
munity, as manifested in its public opinion, is behind, 
not in advance of, the best ethical thought of its time. 
The conscience of average men allows them to do 
very many things of which a man of noble character 
will say : “ That is ’against my conscience ” ; the 
average conscience is far below th^ of the greatest 
thinkers, of the purest saints, of the noblest men of ' 
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the time. The common average conscience is 
embodied in the law, and this stamps as ^rimfnal 
the acts which are reprobated at the stage of eT>ol\i- 
tion reached by the large majority of the community. 
But there are many vices, many evils, which the law 
is un^ible to touch. The vices Avhioh corrupt the 
trade and commerce of a country, which rot its 
commercial honesty, and slowly sap its prosperity, 
^ are vices which no law can arrest or punish. Opera- 
tions on stock exchanges, bj' wliich a few clever men 
reduce to miseiy numbers of foolish and ignorant 
people, is a form of robbery which causes far more- 
suffering than burglary, but the law cannot check it. 
Public morality condones it, even courts the liighly 
successful desti'oyer, and society smiles on the 
financier whose operations are on a sufficiently large 
scale to secure millions, though well knowing that by 
no morally legitimate means can such gains be heaped 
together. This shifting, developing, faculty of con- 
science is no sure foundation for the building of 
morality. 

For what is conscience ? It is true that it exists in 
all save the very undeveloped, but it is only the result 
of the experience of the past of each individual, and 
varies with that experience. In past lives, in past 
births, each man has learned by experience that 
certain lines of conduct lead to happiness, while others 
lead to misery. Slowly and gradually, in all the lives 
that lie' behind you, your experience has sliaped itsq^f 
into definite judgments, and with the tendency, to 
follow these judgments, you are born. And as the 
experiences of each differ from those of others in 
details, so each man’s conscience differs slightly from 
that of his neighbour ; and as the total experiences of 
people, at about the same stage of evolution, have 
■ their broad outlines in common, so men at about the 
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!an:y3 grade have bi’oadly similar consciences. And 
IS the c experiences that lie behind great mea are 
nor5 numerous, more varied, more rich, than those 
vhich lie behind the average man, ^o are their consci- 
mces mpre highly developed than the consciences of 
i'^leir less developed neighbours. In general morality, 
^'ou can appeal effectively only to the average con- 
5(?ience, the average moral sense of the hearers; you 
lannot draw from them a response to the verdict of 
1 more highly evolved conscience, nor impose its 
iecision upon them, any 'more than you can obtain 
?rom a violin string a note higher than that which is 
j^le|ded by the most rapid vibi’ations which it is 
capable of producing*. Conscience grows with civili- 
sation, with knowledge, with the increasing number of 
lives; it is quickened by training, by education, by 
contact with the more highly developed. But not on 
the shifting sands of conscience can moi-ality be 
founded. Not from its many-voiced opinions can a 
categorical imperative be drawn. 

Let us turn to Utility, and see whether that can 
yield ns the basis which we need. Of the school 
which advocates this as a basis, the maxim is ; 
That which conduces to the happiness of the greatfest 
number is right. Many of the most • thoughtful 
people in the West, many philosophers and sociol- 
ogists, are to bo found in this school, and they’- 
argue that Utility is the only reliable basis- of morality. 
They argue that you can discover what is right 
by- >a studyr of human experience, by^ tracing out the 
results of various lines of conduct. The conduct that 
results in happiness is right ; that which results in 
misery is wrong. In this there is a great truth ; 
right conduct, in the* long run, brings happiness ; 
wrong conduct, in the long run, bringh miseiy. That 
which brings about universal happiness — not the 
11 ' 
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happiness of the greatest nnmber only — is right ; but 
a result is not a basis and while the "Right leads nlti- 
mately to nnivpysal Bliss, the bliss is so distant, alid 
the immediate results of right action are often so 
painful to the right doer, that the imperative which 
is based on Utilit3\fails to win allegiance, save fr^un 
the noblest and tlie most unselfish, those wlio need 
least a moral law outside them, being, in truth, a law 
unto themselves. William Kingdon Clifford, a famous' 
mathematical and scientific thinker, and one of the 
noblest and ])UTest of men, spoke in mpst eloquent 
and moving language upon the dut3' that lay upon 
every man and woman to pay^ back to the society of 
the present the debt the3' owed to the society of the 
past. He urged that all the advantages into which 
we are born, the brains which have been moulded b}"" 
the thoughts of unnumbered generations, the social 
order evolved by the efforts of the countless thinkers, 
statesmen, rulers, labourer.s, the wealth piled up by 
innumerable toilers — all these are not of our making, 
but are the gifts of the dead to the living, and should 
be handed on increased, enriched, as the gifts of the 
living to the yet unborn. Every one of us, he 
argued, was protected, guar-ded, educated, nurtured, 
by the whole past humanit3’^, the results of whose 
labours were summed up in social organisation, in 
civil order, in the laws of nations, in the comit3" of 
peoples. Receiving so much as the accumulations of 
the past, we rvere bound, by honour and honesl3',pto 
add to those accumulations the results of our , own 
lahouis, and so bequeath to posterity a larger and 
richer legac3\ He declared that those who would 
not work for the futur-e, who did not feel and dis- 
charge the obligations incuiTfid by receiving benefits 
from the pa,'^t., were men and women unworthy, 
degraded, unfit heirs of the splendid legac3" 
of the past. Such an appeal stirs to its depth 
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every noble spiritj and the bigbly-unfolded mind 
and*' heart respond to it in every fibre of their 
being, but it leaves cold and unmoved the average 
man of our time. I remember h<;'w, in a splendid 
lecture delivered by (.lharles Bradlaugh, he expressed 
hjmself Y)n this with burning eloquence. Answ^fring 
the statement that a man woul^ not do right unless 
hf looked for a personal reward, for an immortal 
^happiness on the other side of death, he repudiated 
the idea with all the passionate indignation of a man • 
on fire with love for humanit}^ with all the beauty 
qf his mag,nificent oratory. It was not necessary, he 
cried, to appeal to human selfishness in order to 
inspire man to the, achievement of noble deeds. 

“ Enough for me, if the great citadel of truth, into 
which I may not entei', shall have its possession by 
humanity made the nearer because I have fought ; 
enough for me, if my -body, falling into the moat 
which surrounds that castle, helps to make the 
bridge over which mankind shall march to victory 
There is no doubt of the splendour of that conception. 
There is no doubt of the greatness of the soul which 
could find sufficient reward for sacrifice, for suffering, 
for renunciation, in the hope that in the future, when 
he was dead, when nothing— as he firmly believed — 
remained of him, when his life had vanished as a 
blown-out flame, as the brightness of rusted steel, the 
woj'ld would be p, little nearer to happiness because 
in the past he 'had struggled, because he had lived. 

But how few there are who, by such a hope, could 
be inspired to a life as hei’oic as was his. Only the 
world’s gi’eat ' ones can live noblj’', upheld by such a 
thought. The average man remains cold before the 
appeal for posterity’s c welfare. He says in act what 
a witty Frenchman said in wor^ : “ What has 
posterity done for me, that I should work for 
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posterity ?” If he repudiates his obligation to pay to 
the future the debt contracted by his receipts of 
benefits from the past, what moral law can utter.- 
imperativie that 'he will recognise as cogent, a com- 
mand that he will feel compelled to obey ? The 
weakness of the utilitarian basis lies in the tact tha^ 
your impei-ative fails, save where you appeal to the 
noble-minded, to those who need it least. These 
respond to it, but other.s shrug their shoulders, and 
care not for the welfare of the race. Tlie present 
pain to be incurred b}' themselves is not, for them, 
balanced b}- a future welfare in which tlrey will nob 
partake, and the slight ill-doing of the present, 
bringing to them a personal gxin, is not checked by 
the idea that it injects a moral poison into the 
shadowy bodies of generations yet unborn. 

If Intuition fails as a basis for morality, if Utility, 
devoid of immortality, also fails us, we are forced to 
our third basis — Religion. 

In most countries of the world, religion has been 
made the basis of morality, for the founders of 
religion were occultists, who understood the nature 
of men, who intended religion to guide their evolu- 
tion, and who, knowing that the motives which 
appealed to men at one stage, failed to appeal to 
them at another, graded their teachings to suit the 
grade in evolution of their hearers. In each great 
religion, the sayings of its founder, his precepts, his 
commands, have been accepted as the moral law of 
bis people. The Jew obej's the laws of Moses ; the 
Christian bows to the sayings of Jesus, although — 
owing to the fact that His esoteric teachings became 
exoteric — ^he ignores those which he regai-ds as 
impracticable in the life of the world ; the Hindu 
looks back to Manu as his lawgiver ; the Buddhist 
accepts the precepts of the Enlightened One, the 
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Buddlia ; Musalman sees in the teachings of his 
Pro^ihet the rule of his conduct. In each of these 
re^igsons the moral law comes* from an authority 
divinely commissioned, or is itself rj'gijrded fis divine, 
the law which the believer must obey. The- world has 
giTOwn up along these lines. The moi’ality of the 
nations of the world has been*fed fi’om the breasts 
of 'their religions. Religions have yielded the 
.categorical imperative uecessaiy for 'the moral educa- 
tion of manlvind. These have used praises and threats, 
rewards and punishments, suited to the age and 
intelligenca of their adherents. Ignorance may have 
distorted the sure sequences of moral law into a 
^e\^arding and avenging deity ; ignorance may have 
prolonged a term into an everlastingness, and have 
distorted the self-made scourges of passions into the 
fire and brimstone and fiends of hells. The sure 
truths of nature and of natural sequences may 
have been twisted by ignoi’ant and self-seeking 
priesthoods for the terrorising of the simple and the 
timid. But none the less have the religions of the 
world trained their believers into a practical 
and useful morality, by which nations have been 
builded, civilisation has been rendered possible, and a 
social order has been secured. It has been said in 
mockeiy, but the saying embodies a truth, that 
religions have been the police of society. And, how- 
ever much modern sentimentality may shrink from it, 
fear is one of the motives which curb the strong and 
tke oppressive, and spread a shield over the other- 
wise defenceless victims of their greSd. 

But now, for the first time, the very basis of reli- 
gion has been undermined ; its authority has been 
challenged, its ancient' world-scriptures rent in pieces. 
More and more insistently the sceptical intellect of 
man -is asking' ; “ Why should I obey ? Where is the 
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justifictltion for your claim to autliorit}' df'iti- 

cal reason is demanding a sure basis for a cornpelbng 
power, a categorical imperative wlu'cli can be enfo’ced 
by logic Mid bj flu appeal to undeniable facts. Such 
a ba,sis is to be found only in'-that supreme fact of 
natu/e which is asserted alike by revelation, by philc: 
Bophy and by scieifce — before the unity of the Self, 
the one life universal clothed in an illimitable di^^e:- 
^ sity of forms. Dr. Miller has truly said that the • 
great gifts of Hinduism to the world are the teach- 
ings of the Immanence of God and the solidarity of 
mankind. IJut every religion has taught these great 
truths more or less clearly, has proclaimed them in 
language more or less definite, according to the 
intelligence of the people to whom they were address- 
ed. Hinduism has taught them with supreme lucid- 
ity, because its religion and its philosophy were 
shaped by occultists addressing the subtlest and 
keenest brains that humanity has yet evolved. 

The unity of the Self — that, and that only, is the 
sure foundation for moralitj', the rock wliich can 
never be. shaken, the basis which no logic can impugn, 
which experience continually re-verifie.s.' 'I'lie Unity 
of fLife — revelation proclaims it, philosophy demands 
it, science affirms it. The ancient truth, the Truth 
of truths, intuited by the Pure R^-ason, is being ever 
more insistently asserted and , demonstrated by 
science. Experiment confirms svhat intuition and 
reason demand, and no surer guarantee of truth ris 
attainable by humanity. On this irrefragable, im- 
pregnable Truth, may morality be Imilt surely and 
fearlessly ! It is the Rock of Ages, eternal, stable, 
secure. 

Many names are given by the different religions to 
this sure fact. ^Some say, God, the untyersal Father, 
and mankind. His children ; some say, the one Self 
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dwelling in the heart df all } some Say, the Life tTtli- 

versal, -the all in all, the source of being and of 

boin'^s. Names matter nothing; they are all but 

labels for one fact, the Unity. ** ’ '* 

<> 

■» 

^ We aYe all. one in the unity of the univers&fl life, 
we are all one in the unity of ths Self, who knows no 
“nOther But if you and I are one, one Life, one Self, 

, though in two forms, then if I injure yon, I injure ^ 
myself; if I lie to jme, I am laying to myself, and the 
lie will deceive me and I shall fall ; if 1 cheat you, I 
am cheating myself, and that cheating will defi-aud 
me, and 1 shall suffer. I cannot get away from you. 

I Cannot separate myself from you. We appear as 
two, but one life unites us, and the blow that I aim 
at you inflicts pain on myself. This is the truth 
which, denied, asserts itself as pain ; which, accepted 
■ and lived by, reveals itself as bliss. This is the law 
which destroys civilisations which ignore it, which 
crushes into fragments, into dust^ every society which 
refuses to obey it. It has destroyed scores of 
civilisations, and only a civilisation built upon it shall 
endure. 

So is every community, every nation, one body, a 
smaller within the lar>^er Self. It is in verity, not only 
in name, a body politic, and there is a real unity in a 
nation’s life. If men pour into that national life, 
cowardice, and .,lles, and cheating, and knavery, the 
whole nation is poisoned, the vitality of the nation is 
lowered, and good men and evil men alike suffer from 
the common ill. A nation is so truly constituted as 
one body, that its evil-doers poison the life-blood of 
that body, and all the citizens suffer, for all share the 
national life. The whole morality of the nation is 
lowered by the presence in it of a number of dishonest 
men, whether, their dishonesty be legally punishable 
Or not. Thev snvfia.H th.ronp’h the nation like a subtle 
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poison, for we cannot be separated tlie one from the 
other, since we are all clothed in one matter, and are 
all living b}’ one life. f , 

t I * « 

Nor can injustice be done to one part of the nation, 
without the rest of the nation suffering. All nationr 
have a degraded class of people belonging to them, in 
whose persons the Unity of the Self is outraged. Jn 
JEnglandthis class is called '‘the submerged tenth,” and , 
it is a continual disgrace and peril to the nation, a con- 
stant menace to the stabilit}’- of the State. Here also 
is a similar class of people, though not dfagraded to 
the same point of brutality as in England — the class 
called the Panchamas, or Pariaho, or outcastes. Soine 
five and a half millions of these people are living on 
Indian soil, the remnants of the conquered aborigines of 
the country, submerged by the waves of the Aryan 
conquerors. For many generations yon have song! 
to push these people away, to keep them separate, - 
have thought : I can get rid of these iir . 

I can keep them out of those among 

will not allow them to come into my hoh'^ which j 

go off the road on which I am walking^ 

can turn your backs on the outcaste pc^^- K 

in 'them practically the presence of tosophy dei?'. ■ 

Self, the presence which you pE^Nt truth, the/'- 
knowledging in words. R-’ason, is beip i - 

enemies of your faith'’^*'®^ j^flemonstt,. ,• hi' 

missionaries go to thei/ couhrms whht inf" , i - 
Muhammadans go toj^® surer guarantc ■ , A - ; ' 
Islam; we shall tre'^^^J- 
outcastes.” The (?hay morality be Imi ' 

the Mussulman 

social conditionf '• ^ 

against Hinduisiare given by the differ;' 
society. The vefSoaie say, Grod, the ui , . ' * .-..r’. 
enter their hor children; some si' , ' " 
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Clirisfcians or Muhammadans, thus aiding' to bribe 
them tci turn against the religipn to which they, had 
naturally gravitated. Eas this denial of the Enity of 
the Self profited the Aryan conquer>irs] or ha's not the 
karma of conquest and oppression worked itself, out, 
Iras not !Nemesis trodden on the heels of wrong ? 'I'he 
Aryans who conquered the elde? races, now, in their 
turn, are conquered by their youngers, and they are 
^forced to drink of the bitter cup which they have 
held to other lips. The liberty thej'^ have denied to 
others is denied to them; the hospitality they refused 
to others is 'refused to them ; the oppression wherewith 
the^"- have oppressed others falls upon them, but in far 
smaller measure than "hey meted out to the races they 
conouered. 

My brothers, see in this hard lesson the working 
of the Unit}' of the Self, bringing oppression to the 
oppressor, loss of liberty to those who have denied it 
to others. You complain, and justly, of the harsh 
and rude manners often shown to you by your English 
rulers, but are they one-hundredth part as insolent to 
YOU, as you are insolent to this race whom you, in the 
asb, brought under your yoke ? If you would have 
'urtesy from the conquerors, yield you courtesy ..to 
’se, your conquered ; if you would win liberty, give 
' '•ty to these, the down-trodden of many centuries; 

D these whom, in 3mur pride, j’^ou have trodden 
'not, and karma, ever just, will lift you up, and 
■•to you, in fullest measure, the blessings you 
ered upon those whom you had wronged, 
the point that you are, intellectually and 
e equals of your conquerors, while these 
an inferior, as well as a conquered race, 
's oppression, on whomsoever it is 
deuce is insolence, wh-^ther shown to 
’ the very fact that these were your 
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inferiors, helpless in your hands, rendered them the 
more^ worthy of your cotnpassion, of your pity ; it is 
the tears of the weak that ro't the foundations of 
empires, f < ‘■r 

Thts do we see that Religion is the only sure 
foundation for morajity, as the fundamental truth of 
Religion, the Unity of the Self, is that on which alone 
a science of ethics can be built. How, then, shall we 
venture to rob our boys and girls of this essential ele- 
ment in true education, casting them adrift on the 
ocean of life, without a chart to guide them, without 
a helm to steer ? 

Religion is the Insjyiratiunof Art . — Jfany people 'do 
not consider, do not understand, how important is 
the part played b}' Art in the life of a nation, and 
how impossible it is fora nation to reach a full-orbed 
greatness unless Art plays its part in the shaping of 
the nation’s growth. The Art of a nation is the 
expression of that nation’s conception of the Beautiful, 
of its love of harmony, proportion and order. The 
Beautiful is that which refines and polishes a nation, 
gives it dignity and grace and self-restraint. Inevit- 
ably vulgar becomes the nation which has no true 
Art, in which passion begets no poesy, and love 
delights not in grace of outline, in splendour of colour. 
There, passion changes to brutality, and love puts on 
the hideous mask of lust. Study niilkare, alike in the 
masses with which she constructs a world, and in the 
details with which she crowds the smallest nook fh 
her vast realms, and you will understand that one of 
the pillars on which the Great Architect of the 
Universe constructs His Universe is beauty. 

India, the country whose life has everywhere been 
permeated by veligion, has wrought beauty into the 
daily life of her people, and hence the refinement 
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wlijcli .is the common possession of her children. 
Look cl. the vessel.s in daily use in an Indian home, 
in \Vhich Western influence has not, vulgarised the 
ways of living, and \-on will find’fhhm all* beautiful 
in forni and colour; the kitchen utensils, the^brass 
Ilnd pottery, would serve as ornaments of an Knglish 
drawing-room ; the women’.s dVesst-s, the hanging.s, 
t7ie carpets, are all lovel 3 ' from an artistic standpoint; 

* beanl 3 ' meets yon at eveiw turn in the domestic life, • 
a constant delight to the eve, a refining influence on 
every member of the household. (-Jo into a country 
Village, and 3 ’ou see the peasant woman draped 
'in, a sari exquisite in colour, falling in graceful 
folds round the eVoct and supple form ; she 
bears on her head a brazen vessel of noble outline, or 
an earthen one of brownish-red, harinoni.sing with 
the trees she passe.s, a veritable picture, though hnt 
a village lass or dame. That beauty of the life 
surroundings soften.s and mellows the life, and lends 
it a charm of dignity and grace which refines and 
educates. 

But even into the village life the vulgarising 
influence is spreading, and .sometimes the peasant 
woman going to the well, still wearing the graceful 
.sari, still carrying her head with queenly dignity, 
bears on that head neither the brilliant brass, throw- 
ing back the gloiy of the sun-ray, nor the glowing 
red of the village potter's handiwork, but the stiffly 
outlined, unlovely kerosene oil tin. You ma}’’ think 
it does not matter, but that is not. so. It matters, 
because the subtl}" vulgarising and coarsening 
influence of the replacing of beauty- by ugliness in 
common life drags the whole nation to a lower level. 
The peasants catch flieir colour from their environ- 
ments, and the slouching, clumsy, rbund-shouldered 
walk of the English ploughman, in such striking 
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coDtrasfc to fclii* spn’tipfv, alort, orocfc gait of the 
Iiidijjn poiisanfc, corresponds to the ugly, clurnsy 
vessels of his cottage and In's village alc-lioiise, ‘‘The 
English 'po.isafit'''of two centuries ago had also his 
things of beauty, his carven ‘\vooden vessels, and 
his well carved bench, as the Xorwegian peasant 
has still. It is thfi adv’onfc of the age. of machines 
that has cursed the countiy-sido, and deteriorated 
the manhood of the English peasantry. Hence, in 
England, the most thoughtful people are trying to 
bring beaut}’' back to the country life, to restore 
handicrafts, and to revive the arts which inakd 
common life beautiful. U^hat William Morris and’ 
hi.s followers have done for the'middle classe.s, others 
are seeking to do for the poorer people, so that 
England may regain the beauty of the common life, 
the refinement and the grace lost in the coming of 
machinery and the passionate struggle for wealth. 
The early Victorian age in England is now a 
synonym for ugliness, and her manufacturers try to 
palm off upon Indian Princes the atrocities for which 
there is no longer sale among their English 
customers, thus degrading and vulgarising the once 
exquisite Indian taste. 

There is nothing in natme untouched by man that 
has not its own beauty and its own grace. The 
forest depths and the mountain solitudes, the tossing 
waves of ocean and the shimmering ripples of the 
lake, the little out-of-the-way valley, cradled in the 
bosom of the .hills and carpeted with flowers, the 
snow-clad peak, the bi’illiant blue and the summer 
noon, the dark star-spangled depths of midnight, 
the white radiance, of the moon, the dancing shadows 
•cast by the sunbeams — whaf are these bub signs of 
the eternal bearfcy, the sign-manual of God ? Nature, 
which is His expression in matter, in her contact 
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with the ugly and the formless, is ever moulding 
int(5 new forms of beauty the chaotic matter which 
is, tlve plastic material for her artist fingers'. B'eauty 
is a real power, and each relig’^an, in -^ts day of 
supremacy, has generated some great Art. The^ faith 
• ef Islani, conquering hforthern India, gave to it^s new 
home the exquisite lines of the I’aj Mahal, the 
beauty of the Pearl Mosque, the marvellous courts 
, of the Delhi Palace ; in Spain, the victorious Moors 
reared the splendour of the domed and minaretted * 
Alhambra, and left the deathless memory of their 
art in Cordova, and in many an Andalusian city. 
In Greece, the massive but delicate lines of her 
ardhitectural genius naodelled buildings which modern 
Art reproduces, but fails to improve, and she sculp- 
tured marble with a skill and power that have made 
immortal the names of her ai’tist sons. In Rome, her 
Art built with the sti’ength of a 'I'itan, and her 
temples, her pillars, her theatres, proclaim the majesty 
of her vanished past. In Egypt, her sombre religion 
bodied itself forth in grandiose and gloomy fanes, 
mighty in their power, impressive beyond all other 
architectural types. Christianity, in mediaeval 
Europe, gave birth to the marvel of Gothic architec- 
■ ture, wherein the springing lines of pillar and atch 
seem to carry the soul upwards, as though it would 
climb the very heavens from the slender strength of 
the upvvard-soari’ig shaft. And who that has seen it 
can torget the glory of the Florence Duomo, where 
tlt»e green and rosy marbles have imprisoned the hues 
of the sunbeams, and, tier on tier, carven figures 
cai’ry the charmed sight upward, till the crowning 
images are outlined against the blue of the Italian 
sky. Did not Christianity give to the world the 
canvases on which thfe brush of Raphael limned the 
immortal beauty of the Virgin and the Child, the 
marbles which the chisel of Michael Angelo carved 
1? 
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into the Lawgiver and the Laocoon ? Everywhere has 
religipn given birth ,to Artj the cult of the Beautiful, 
and faith has been the inspiration that gave lif’e fo 
the brush and- the chisel. If our modern days have 
no great Art, it is because they have no might -of 
faith.' They copy, but they cannot create. And not 
until the great spifitual impulse noiv sweeping over 
the earth, that we call the Divine Wisdom, I’heosophy, 

, gives birth to a new ideal and conception of beauty, . 
will - the Art of the future be seen among us, the Art 
which shall be the expression of Beauty for our age. 
If you would preserve what is left of Indian A rt, if 
you would create the Indian Art of the future, you 
must revive the religious .spirit which is the mother of 
Art, you must welcome the latest — and the most 
ancient — expression of that spirit,- Theosophy, the 
Supreme Science. Then, and then only will Indian 
ideals of Beauty draw again the hearts of mankind, 
and give through the most spiritual of religions, tlie 
highest expression of Art. 

Religion is the foundatiun of great Literature . — 
Where religion is not an essential part of the education 
given to the youtli of a nation, there the nation has 
no literature worthy to be called great. By “ great ” • 
literature, I mean literature that is original, literature 
produced by the creative, as'distinguished from the 
imitative, intelligence. Trace back your own litera- 
ture, and you will see that its most .splendid age was 
that which was profoundly religious. Hinduism 
inspired the Yedas with their Upanishads, wrote the 
ancient Puranas, lived, and then immortalised in 
deathless ver.se, the epics of the Ramayana and the 
Maliuhharala ; from its fertile womb sprang the six 
great schools of philosophy, the science of Yoga, the 
ancient treatis6-s on medicine, on grammar, and 
astronomy. These writings, which are the admiration 
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and the study of the foremost nations of the present 
daj', fof the depth and sublimit}^^ of their thought and 
tlje •stateliness and beauty of their diction, were all 
flowers on the mighty tree of Indiaif naligion. Later, 
as religion weakened, India had great comment, a tors, 
great grammarians of the second order, ‘great 
philologists; but these cannot cvaise a nation to the 
pinnacle of literary fame. Creative litei’ature, not com- 
. raentative and imitative literature — India is barren ^ 
of that to-day. And she will never again become 
creative in her literature, an}’ more than she will 
become eyquisitely beautiful in her .-irt, until religion 
is incorporated in her education and her children 
gr6w to manhood wi-thin the inspiration of her faith. 
Nol- is this fact confined to India. The great literature 
of Islam, phildsophical and scientific, in Europe, grew 
out of Muhammadanism in the few centuries which 
succeeded the death of the mighty Arabian Prophet. 
The masterpieces of Christian literature were written 
in an atmosphere of religion ; the Renaissance 
was the child of the Moorish teachei'S ; the Eliza- 
bethan age followed the religious struggles of the Re- 
formation. Everywheie history testifies to the close 

relationship between religion and literary genius. 

* % 

And this is natural. For the nobler part of the 
human intellect is an aspect of the Spirit in man, 
and the lower mind contacts the spirit only as it is 
fed and nourished by religion. As that contact 
Ojjen the avenues to the spirit, the spirit shines 
down these avenues and illumines the mind. When 
the mind is illumined by the spirit, and the brain is 
able to respond to the swift and subtle vibrations of 
that mental world, then we have the radiant and 
splendid manifestation ithat man calls genius. 

Thus great and imperative then, is the neces- 
sity for religion as an integral part of education. 
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Do not tell me that religious training may be given 
in the home, in voluntary classes, on special occasions. 
If you leave it out of eclncation, yon shut it out oHife. 
'J'he boy^ will' I'^arn tho things which are in the 
educational cnrriciilum, and ivill treat outside subjects 
of study with the same indifference that you show by 
placing them in an*' inferior rank — will treat them 
with indifference, if not with contempt. Nor wHl 
( they turn in later life to the study ostracised in the • 
school and the college. Then the world will have 
hardened them, then social arnbitiolii will have 
fettered them ; the bi-ains will be less jilastic, the 
hearts less warm, than in the eager and passionate 
days of youth. Life’s ideals m'ust be wrought in ^he 
soft clay of youth, and they will harden into firm 
material with -maturity. Train your boys and girls 
in religion, and then onty will they become the men 
and the women that India needs. 

See how the great men of your past were religious 
men. To take even modern times, see how Baber and 
Akbar were penetrated ivith the religious spirit. 
And, later yet, see Shivaji, bowing at the feet of his 
Guru, ere he drew the sword to free his native land. 

'I’hose of you who would have India great, those of 
you who would see her might, remember that the 
condition of national greatness is the teaching of 
religion to the young. Teach them to be religious, 
without being sectarian. Teach them to be devoted, 
without being fanatical. Teach them to love thdir 
own faith, without decrying or hating the faiths of 
their fellow-citizens. Make religion a unifying force, 
not a separative ; make religion a builder-up of 
nationality, not a disintegrator ; make religion the 
fostering mother of civic virtues, the nurse and 
teacher of moAlity. Then shall the boys and girls 
grow up into the great citizens of the India that shall 
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be ; then shall they live in an India, mighty, prosperous 
and friej then shall the}’’ look back with gratitude 
t(i tjiose who, in the da3’s of darkness, lifted up the 
light, and gave tlie religious teac^iing which alone 
makes good citizens and great men. 
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^ The development of science in the West, and the , 
place thatit quite rightly won for itself in the teaching 
of the young, had a side-effect that was not desirable. 
The advance of science during the last forty years of 
the nineteenth century was distinctly anti-Christian, 
and raanj'^ of the crude and barbarous ideas- taken 
over by Ohristianit}’^ from the earlier Scriptures of ‘the 
Hebrews aroused not onl}’ disagreement but biting 
contempt. The leading scientists of the day were 
agnostics. Their books, eagerly read by the educat- 
ed people of the time, gave rise to widespread scep- 
ticism, and the odious Blasphemy laws of England, 
revived against the popular Free-thought party, while 
avoiding the more dilettante unbeliever, made the 
former militant and aggressive. Theonethingnecessary 
to ensure Freedom seemed to be to make life “ secu- 
lar'” ; man must live without religion ; this world was 
sufficient for itself. Morality should be based on 
Utilitarianism ; religion was superfluous. It belong- 
ed to a pre-scientific age ; it worked as a kind of 
addition to the police force ; it weakened moral fibre 
and used up strength needed elsewhere. In order <.o 
secularise life, secular education was necessary j and 
" Education, free, compulsory and secular,” became 
the war-cry of the Radicals. 

Ikie strong religious feeling of the masses of the 
British people,^ however, and their equally strong 

' Beprinted from The Commomveal, April 30th, 1915. 
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CrtinnuMi Pi-n^c. jicr^i'-lcd in <l«MnnmHntr fret' nnd rotn- 
pnl'itry* fdurniii'n. nnil «lirnj»pi>(i tli(> third jiTin, 
stsrni^tr. It w.iv '•ctMi tlcil <!i<» ir.iinintr of <di:irjictt>r 
wa*- n*- in-('< -^-ary f<<r‘ the di^'clnnv'jt* »if <’ivK' duly n'j 
tlic Ir.iinijur of ;U<> itit<‘llitr<‘nr<'. nnd it u‘n« roali'-od 
fhat ‘•'fttne fiaindati'tn inn'-l ho fnimd on whic'n iho 
•'f’li'-o of duly tniolil ro'^l. 'rift*' foundation could 
(!rily he found in rcliirion. Morofivcr, the more 
• ihoiiphtful ji'*ojih> rcali‘'od that hoth ‘■iijit'r.'Jlilion and , 
‘-L-cjitici'-tn horc evil fruit iti civil life ; Mijier.'tition 
wa*-' •-een re-nlt in mental and monil degradation, 
nvhile <-ceJ)tici‘'m conduced to moral indiffmamcc, 
narnoved nnd dwar(('d human life, and ‘•a]>]>ed tjic 
emotional ‘.priniT'- of* hajtjnni*'-'-. liy h'adinpf to tin; 
loct of faith in human nature. IhdiLrion wii-^ felt to 
he cmotiunally and morally nece^-sary for manV 
healthy development, and \va>- tlierefore an inteprnil 
part of tnlucation. Au atialy'-i'^ of human nature 
showed that it .'•pint iial aspect wa*- a'^ demoiislrablc 
a*-' its intelks'ttial and omotiotial asj)ei’t«, and to 
if'iiore it led to the mo'-t di'-u'-trons results, Unle.s's 
the cuertrie*- of the Spirit were p;nided into right 
channels, they wm-e apt to hurst up irregularly and 
to ousi; distnrbanci*, even devastation: they broke 
out as superstition and faimticism when denied 
legitimate exjire.ssion, c:iu«ed riot and bloodshed and 
widespread disturbance ; it was seen to he nece.ssary 
to recognise this’ apjianmtly ineradicable aspect of 
human nature, unless Stute.s were prepared to he sub- 
ject to ])erpetual turmoil. 'riie cry for secular 
education ceased to he heard, and religious instruc- 
tion remained an integral part of education. 

Ill the Bast — as everywhere and always, save in 
the later Christendom — religion and education were 
inextricably intertwined. .Since in* all the ancient 
religions, the " INfysteries ” were the special homes of 
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learning, and a rigid intellectual and moral train- 
ing — ■“mathematics and music” — was required' to 
precede candidature for admission, it was impoSp.ibje 
to separate truth into two opposing halves. The 
division into the higher and lower learning indicated 
the difference between Realisation, which had to be 
achieved, and Knowledge, which could be imparted ; 
all subjects which could bo taught were , massed 
, together in the “lower,” and there was no distinction 
between the “ secular ” and the “ sacred Educat- 
ed Indians have introduced this distinction from the 
West, and it is profoundl3’- mistaken. The knowledge 
of religion is no more sacred than tlie knowledge of 
logic, nor is mathematics moite secular than philo- 
sophy. The truths of science are as religious as the 
truths of religion are scientific. I’he tearing in twain 
of truth makes each half lop-sided, and mars the 
dignity and consistency of human life. 

Human consciousness 'is a Unit, and the Life 
expresses itself in Will, Wisdom and Activity, the 
three not being separate consciousnesses but modes 
of a single consciousness. In training the physical 
body to be a vehicle for the manifestation of these 
•modes, the facts that all are modes of the one Self 
should never be forgotten. The mind, the emotions, 
the determining or selective force, all work through 
the body and must be reached through it. The 
mind is trained by intellectual instruction, the emo- 
tions by moral instruction, the determining energy 
by religious instruction. If the mind be left 
untrained, the man will be but as an animal ; if the ' 
emotions be left untrained, he will be the sport of 
passion, unhappy and spreading unhappiness ; if the 
determining energy be untra/ined, he will be drawn 
hither and th’ther by passing attractions and 
repulsions, and his actions will be governed by 
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tij'io.’ul of Iw'itjc: rloti’rminprl from 
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It nsay i»i» 'nitl : “If nil is n'lijrious, why tench 

reliirieu n •■I’tcir.ijle ‘•tihji’ft r ’’ A timn mif^ht 
wf'll '.^ly ; '* If nU ttnehini; is — ns it syonM 

he — -why linch science?'’ All hninches of hnmnn 
hijov. leii^e shoii!<l ht' tnuirht, alihontrij .jH knowledge 
is saered. nnd nil sciences .s|iou!»l form siilijects of 
iiistnicl ion, nit h<«ngh nil teaching shonhl In' scientific 
in im'thoii. truths of religion ner>d to he ttiug^ht. 

ns mnch :i,s 5 he truths of science, hnt the schoolhoy 
is tantrht <»niv tin* :tcce|ited dogmns in nl! ; the college 
student enters on realms- whi're there is mor«> dis- 
cusi.)oii ; ni the outi-r world the nmn (•liooses his own 
vi(‘us^ ttceoi'iling to the ktiowledge which holms 
hei-n nhle to nssuiiilnte. 



UDUOATION OF THE DEPRESSED 

f* 

CLASSES^ 

In every nation we find, as tlie basis of tbe social 
pyramid, a large class of people, ignorant, degraded, 
unclean in language and habits, people who perform 
many tasks which are necessary' for society, but- who 
are despised and neglected by the very society to 
whose needs they minister. In England this class 
is called the "submerged tenth,’^ iorming, as it does, 
one-tenth of the total population. It is ever on the 
verge of starvation, and the least extra pressure 
sends it over the edge. It suffers chronically from 
under-nutrition, and is a prey to the diseases which 
spring therefrom. It is prolific, like all creatures in 
whom the nervous system is of a low type, but its 
children die off lupidly, ill-nourished, rickety, often 
malformed. Its better type consists of unskilled 
labourers, who perform the roughest work, scavengers, 
sweepers, ‘navvies, casual dock-labourers, costermong- 
ers; and into it, forming its worse type, drift all the 
wastrels of society, the drunkards, the loafers, the 
coarsely dissolute, the tramps, the vagabonds, the 
clumsily criminal, the ruffians. The first type is, as 
a rule, honest and industrious ; the second ought to 
be under continued control, and forced to labour 
sufficiently to earn its bread. In India this class 
forms one-sixth of the total population, and goes by 
the generic name of the “depressed classes”. It 

^ Beprinted from a T.S. Order of Sen-ice Pamphlet issued in 1909. 
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springs from the aboriginal inhabitants o£ the 
couAtry’ conquered and enslaved by the Aiyan 
inyaders, but has a civilisacion behind it, in* this 
differing from its English congener#* .It is rwmposed 
of people whose ansestors lived a fairly cultivated 
life, and has been recruited by the illegithnate 
offspring of the conquering Auyans, so it is now a 
hybrid race with many intermixed varieties. It is 
(drunken and utterl}’^ indifferent to cleanliness, 
whether of food, person or dwelling; but marriage 
is accompanied with some .slight formalitjq children, 
are kindly "treated, and there is very little brutality, 
violence, or criminality. Criminal communities, such 
as 'hereditary thieves, live apart, and do not mingle 
with the scavengers, sweepers, husbandmen and the 
followers of other simple crafts who make up the 
huge bulk of the depressed. They are gentle, docile, 
as a rule industrious, pathetically submissive, merry 
enough when not in actual want, with a bright 
though generally very limited intelligence ; of truth 
and the civic virtues tliey are for the most paid 
utterly devoid — how should they be anything else ? — 
but the}’’ are affectionate, grateful for the slightest 
kindness, and with much “ natural religion ”. In fact, 
they offer good material for simple and useful thou'gh 
humble civic life, very much belter material than is 
found in the lowest strata of western lands. But they 
have been shamefully treated by their conquerors, 
who have shown to them the uttermost contempt and 
scirn. Even now, they scurry off the road if a Hindu 
of a superior class comes along ; if the latter is forced 
to speak to one, he speaks from a distance ; if he has 
to pay him for anything, he throws the money on the 
ground, and the other must pick it up ; even if, against 
all his surroundings, a 'man of this class is sober, clean, 
and decenc-living, he remains “ untouchable ” and 
despised. Nothing that he can do makes him 
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anything but a social pariah, a social outcasfce ; his 
only social salvation lies in his becoming a Ohrisiian 
or a Muhammadan,^ but, for the most part, ^hese 
people cling, wit'h pathetic affection, to the, Hinduism 
which flouts and outi’ages theme 

Wliat can be done for them by those who feel tlie 
barbarity of the treatment meted out to them, by 
those who feel that the Indians who dCmatid freedtfin 
< should show respect to others, and give to othei’s a' 
share of the consideration they claim for themselves ? 

Here, as every whei*e, education is the lever by 
which we may hope to raise them, but ■ a difficulty 
arises at the outset, for one class of the community, 
moved by a noble feeling of compassion und 
benevolence, but not adding thereto a careful and 
detailed consideration of the conditions, demands 
for the children of the pariah community admission 
to the schools frequented by the sons of the higher 
classes, and charges with lack of brotherhood those 
Avho are not in favour of this policy. It becomes, 
therefore, necessary to ask whether brotherhood is to 
mean levelling down, and whether it is usual in a 
family to treat the elder children and the babies in 
exactly the same way. It is a zeal not according to 
knowledge — and not according to nature — which 
would substitute equality for brotherhood, and 
demand from the cultured and yefined that they 
should forfeit the hardly won fruits of the education 
of generations, in order to create an artificial 
equality, as disastrous to the progress of the future 
as it would be useless for the improvement of the 
present. The children of the depressed classes need, 
first of all, to be taught cleanliness, outside decency 
of behaviour, and the earliest ludiments of education, 
religion and morality. Their bodies, at present, are 
ill-odorous and foul, with the liquor and strong 
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smelling foods out of which for ' generations they 
havh been built up ; it will nee^ some generatio.ns of 
pnrer food and living to make their bodies fit to sit 
in the close neighbourhood of a»*sc*hoolr(5om with 
children who have received bodies from an ancestr}’- 
k-ained ui habits of exquisite personal cleanliness, 
and fed on pure food-stuffs. We have to raise the 
dapressed classes to a similar level of physical purity, 
•not to drag down the clean to the level of the dirty, 
and until this is done close association is undesir- 
able. ■ We are not blaming these children, nor their 
parents, foi' being what they are ; we are stating a 
mere palpable fact. 'L’he first dail}"^ lesson in a school 
for* these children should be a bath, and the putting 
on hf a clean cloth, and the second should be a meal 
of clean wholesome food ; those primary needs 
cannot be supplied in a school intended for children - 
who take their daily bath in the early morning, and 
who come to school well fed. 

Another difficulty that faces teachers of these 
children is the contagious diseases that are bred 
from dirt ; to take one example, eye-disease, wholly 
due to neglect, is one of the most common and 
“catching” complaints among them. In our 
Pauchama schools in Madras the teachers are ever 
• on the alert to detect and check this, and the 
children’s eyes are daily washed and the disease is 
thus prevented, ^ut is it to be expected that fathers 
ar^ mothers, whose daily care protects their children 
from such dirty diseases, should deliberately expose 
them at school to this infection ? 

Nor are the manners and habits of these forlorn 
little ones desirable things to be imitated by gently- 
nurtured children. Good manners, for instance, are 
the result of continual and rigid self-control, and of 
consideration for the comfort and convenience of 
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others ; children learn manners chiefly by imitation 
from, well-bred parepts and teachers, and secondarily 
by suitable precept and i-eproof. Tf, at the school, 
they are' to bfi Vnade to associate with children. not 
thus ' trained, they will qnickl^' fall into the ways 
whicfi they see around them. For untij good habits 
are rendered fixed '’-by long practice, it is far easier 
to be slipshod than accurate, to be careless than 
f careful. Ought the children of families in which, 
good manners and courtesy are hereditary, to be 
robbed of their heritage, a robbery that enriches no 
one, but drags the whole nation dowii ? Gentle 
speech, well-modulated voice, pleasant ways, these 
are the valuable results of Icfiig culture, and to' let 
them be swamped out is no true brotherhood. 
Bather should we try to share them with our younger 
brothers by training them as we have ourselves been 
trained. 

In England, it has never been regarded as desira- 
ble to educate boys or girls of all classes side by side, 
and such grotesque equalising of the unequal would 
be scouted. Eton and Harrow are admittedly the 
schools for the higher' classes; Rugby and Win- 
clfester are also schools for gentlemen’s sons, though 
someAvhat less aristocratic. Then come a number of 
schools, frequented chiefly by sons of the provincial 
middle class. Then the Board Schools, where the 
sons of artisans and the general manual labour 
classes are taught ; and below all these, for the wijjfs 
and strays, are the “ ragged schools,” the name of 
which indicates the type of their scholars, and the 
numerous charitable institutions. A man in England 
who proposed that ragged school children should be 
admitted to Eton and Harrbw would not be argued 
with, but laughed at. Here, Avhen a similar pro- 
position is ' made in the name of brotherhood, people 
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seem ashamed to point out frankl}^ its absurdity, and 
thej" d6 not realise that the proposal is merely a vio- 
leirtr%reaction against the cruel wrongs whicli*have 
been inflicted on the depressed clasiec, the .outcry of 
an awakened conscisnce, which has not yet had^ time 
to call rfght reason to guide its emotions. It is tjome-. 
times said that Government schpols pay no attention 
tck social differences; therein they show that they are 
.essentially “ foi-eign ” in their spirit. 'J'hey would 
not deal so with the sons of their own people, though 
they may be careless of the sons of Indians, and 
kimp them* all together, clean and dirty alike. It is 
very easj’- to see the difference of “ tone ” in the 
yoilths when only theisons of the cultured classes are 
adifiitted to a school, and it is to the interest of the 
Indians that they should .send their sons where they 
are guarded from coarse influences as hlnglishmen 
guard tlieir own sous in England. 

It is scarcely likely that I urge this on my Indian 
brethren from indifference to the suffering : for thirty- 
four. years I have worked for those who suffer; but, 
perhaps because 1 have so long been in close touch with 
them, I know that they are not at present fit to come 
into association with children of happier surroundings. 
As I used to say to my Socialist friends : " If you think 
that these people in the slums are your equals, why 
labour to change, the evil conditions ? I think the 
conditions largely make them the ignorant and brutal 
people they are, so I want to change them.” f know 
now that the conditions do not make the people, but 
that it is the drunken and dirty people who caiose the 
conditions, and that the wastrels before mentioned, 
born under good conditions, come into these because 
they are their natural home ; none the less, the 
environment reacts on the organisn? though it does 
not create it, and prolongs the existence of the worse 
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qualities and retards the growth of the good. We, 
who have outgrown^ these conditions, can help Wr 
youngsters to grow out of them more quickly fihsn 
they cant, do iffWe leave them to their own unassisted 
eiforts. And hence the duty and responsibility which 
lie upon us of improving both the surroundings and' 
the characters of the depressed classes by every 
means in our power, shortening the period of theor 
lives in this stage, and utilising our knowledge in 
their favour. By teaching their children the elements 
of right living, we draw out and cultivate the 
germinal powers of the soul ; and by chbcking and 
repressing the faults which are manifest, by improv- 
ing their food and their environment, we help to build 
better bodies suitable for the more unfolded souls. 
This is the help we both can give and ought to givA 
to these our successors on the stage of the world, and 
small will be our claim to the help of the greater 
Ones, if we refuse our help to these littj '“s o f tl^ 
human race. How sliall we dare 
Lords of Compassion to stoop to us jP side^ y sir^ | 
rise, unless we, in our turn, stoop to u 

and seek to raise them up ? admit e 



THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN G-IRLS^ 

OxE of the first things done by Countess Wacht- 
meister and niyself, when we came to India in 
1893, was ,to concern ourselves with the question of 
the education of girls. But many thoughtful Indians 
begged us to wait un^il we had secured the confidence 
pf^'tl-'j,, ^'udu comraunitj’’, so that no suspicion could 
) S VH i regard to our objects. The unhappy per- 
3 ^ oj S of an Indian lady had shaken the confidence 

Iq Hindu public with respect to girls’ education, 
they feared Christian proselytising under the 
garb of interest in education. The advice seemed 
sound and we accepted it. 

Ten years have passed since then, and we may truU 
say that the confidence of the Hindu public in the 
purity of our aims and the straightforwardness of our 
actions has been won. The appeals to me to take 
up the education of girls have been many and urgent, 
and unqualified approval of the scheme I have submit- 
ted in writing and speech has been expressed. It 
seems time, therefore, to give this scheme a wider 
publicity, and, if it be acceptable, as it seems to be, to 
a large number of Hindus, then to let it serve as the 
basis of a national movement for the education of girls. 
It is already being followed in a few small girls’ 
schools, carried on by Lodges of the Theosophical 
Society, and may henceforth take fuller shape. 

^ A pamplilet Dublislied in 1904. 
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The iiafcioDal rnovernent for girls' eduoafciqn n^usfc 
be on-Dational lines; it must accept the general Hindu 
copceptions of •svpman's place in the national lifd; nOt 
the dwai’ted m'odern view but the ancient ideal. It 
must'^see in the woman the mother and the wife, or, 
as in some cases, the learned and pious ascetic, the 
Brahmavadiu) of older days. It cannot seein her the 
rival and competitor of man in all forms of outside 
' and public ^employment, as woman, under different ' 
economic' conditions, is coming to be, more and more, 
ip the West. The West must work out in its own 
way the artificial problem which has been created 
there as to the relation of.the , sexes. 'I’he Bast has pot 
to face that problem, 'and the lines of Western feniale ' 
education are not suitable for the education of Eastern 
girls. '■] There may be exceptional cases, and when 
parents wisli their daughters to follow the same 
course of education as their sons, they can readily 
secure for them that.whicn they de.°ire. But the 
national movement for the education of girls must be 
one which meets the national needs, and India needs 
nobly trained wives 'and mothers, wise and tender 
rulers ofbthe household, educated teaclurs of the 
yopng,' helpful counsellors of their husbands, skilled 
nurses of the'sick, rather than girl-graduate.s, educated 
for the lear'ned professions. ' 

Let us, t*lien, put down in order the essentials of 
the education which is desirable for Indian girls. 

1. Religious and moral education . — Every girl must 
be taught -the fundamental doctrines of her i-eligion) 
in a clear, simple and rational method. The Sanatana 
Dharma Series I and II, in the Vernaculars, will suit 
‘Hindu girls as well as Hindu boys, and girls thoroughly 
grounded in these will be able to study the Advanced 
Text-Book after leaving school, as they are not likely 
to remain there tp an age fit for such study. The 
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Maliahh/iraf a and the lininai/nnn, in the Vernacniars/ 
should be largely drawn on for»tnoral instruction, as 
wSlras Maiut , and Tnlsi^Das’ Ramayana 

should be read by all lIindi-knowi*ng* girls* To this 
^ should he added tlie teaching of hymns in the ^^erna- 
cular and stotras in Sanskrit, as well as the committal' 
to memory of many beautiful* passages from the 
l^iinyarad Gita, the llamfsn Gita, the Anagiia, and 
’other suitable works. They should be taught to * 
worship, and simple plain explanations of the worship 
followed should be given, and, while the devotion so 
natural to an Indian woman should be nurtured, an 
iut/jlligent understanding should be added to it, and 
a ijure and enlightened faith, their natural heritage, 
should be encouraged in them. 'Where any girl 
shows capacity for deeper thpught, philosophical 
studies and explanations should not be withheld 
froin her, so that, opportunity may be afforded for 
the re-appearance of the type of which Maitreyi and 
Gargi and the women singers of the' Vedas were 
shining examples. Girls belonging to the Islamic 
and Zoroastrian faitlis should be similarl}' instructed, 
the books of their respective religions taking the 
place of the Hindu works named above. There i^an 
abundant wealth of beautiful devotional verse in 
Persian, to culture and elevate the mind of the 
Muslim girl, to whom also should be opened the stores 
of Arabic learniiig. The Zoroastrian has also ample 
sacred treasures for the instruction of his girls, and 
can utilise selections from the Avesta, Pahlavi and 
Persian. I do not know if there is much available 
vernacular literature in these faiths in Southern 
India, but in Northern India Urdu literature for the 
girls of I.s1am is not lacking. 

II. Literary Education . — A sound* literary know- 
ledge of the Vernacular should be given, both in 
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been part oE the education of the Indian Iiousewife, 
and jfchis should stilj have its place in education^ or 
there will be little comfort in the house for hus^^aud 
and children. "Tile Indian cook — like cooks in other 
countries — does his ivo2-k all the better if tlie bouse- 
moth&r is able to supervise and correct. ^ 

IV. ArtUf-ir, Ediicatioit . — Instruction in some art 
should form part of the education for a girl, so that 

' leisure in later life may be pleasantly and adequately" 
filled, instead of being wasted in gossip and frivolity. 
South India is leading the way in musical education^ 
and the prejudice against it is disappearing. The 
singing of stotras, to an accompaniment on the cina, 
or other instrument, is a refining and delightful tart 
in which the girls take the greatest pleasure, and one 
which enables them to add greatly to the charm of 
home. Drawing and painting are arts in which some 
find delight, and their deft fingers readily learn 
exquisite artistic embroidery and needlework of all 
kinds. Needless to say that nil should learn sewing, 
darning and the cutting-out of such made garments 
as are used in their districts. In all of these, the 
natural taste of the pupil should be tlie guide to the 
selection of the art, though almost all, probably, will 
take part in singing. 

V. Physical Education . — The training and streng- 
thening of the bodies of the future mothers must not 
be left out of sight, and, to this end, physical exer- 
cises of a suitable kind should form part of the schdbl 
curriculum. In Southern India, the girls are very 
fond of exercises in which they move to the sound of 
their own songs, performing often complicated exer- 
cises, in some of which patterns are woven and 
unwoven in coloured threads attached to a centre 
high overhead, ‘the endS'Of.the threads being held by 
tiie. girls, "whose, evolutions make- and -unmake the 
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pattern, Otlier exercises somewhat resemhle the 
well known “Swedish exercises,” and all these are 
good; and there re games which give exercise of a 
pleasant and active kind, Thesij* conduce to the 
health of young bodies, and give grace of movement, 
•removing all awkwardness. Nothing is pretties than 
to see a group of girN movii\g gracefully to the 
sound of their own young voices, in and out, in mazy 
, evolutions, with clapping of soft palms or clash of 
light playing-sticks The lack of physical exercise 
leads to manj’^ chronic ailments in womanhood and to 
*premature»old age, 

Such is an outline of the education which would, 
it rfseems to me, prove adequate to the needs of the 
young daughters of India, and would train them up 
into useful and cultured women, lieads of happy 
households, “lights of the home”. 

There will always be some exceptional girls, who 
need for the due ‘evolution of their faculties a more 
profound and a wider education, and these must be 
helped to what they need as individuals, each on her 
own line. Such girls may be born into India in order 
to restore to her the learned women of the past, and 
to place again in her diadem the long lost pearl of 
lofty female intelligence. It is not for any to thwart 
them in their upward climbing, or to place unneces- 
sar}' obstacles in ’their path. 

• Of this we ma}' be sure, that Indian greatness will 
not return until Indian womanhood obtains a larger, 
a freer, and a fuller life, for largely in the hands of 
• Indian women must lie the redemption of India. The 
wife inspires or retards the husband ; the mother 
makes or mars the child. The power of woman to 
uplift or debase man is practicall^v unlimited, and 
man and woman must walk forward hand-in-hand to 
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the raising of India, else will she never be raised at 
all. The battle for the religions and moral education 
of boys is won, altllongh the victory has still Jie 
made effpctive^ all over India. The battle for the 
education of girls is ju-st beginning, and may Lshvara 
blessKthose who are the vanguard, and all b6neficent 
Powers enlighten tl^mir minds and make strong their 
hearts ! 



GIRLS’ education ‘ 

IVede is no question of more vital importance to any 
Nation than that of the education of its women, and 
the effect of liigher education in Great Britain, to 
tate hut fue example, is to increase enormouslv her 
power to defend her exustettce as a Katioir, by having 
a second line of defence in her women. They have 
sprung forward to set tlie men free for the fighting 
line, serving not only as doctors in the field in a way 
which has astonished tlieir men colleagues, but siipp'.y- 
ing the gaps left in tlie profession at home by 
the exodus of the men. Educated women have re: 
only taken up the posts left vacant by men in offices 
and places of husiyes.s, but the}^ have volunteered as 
police constables, a.s motor-drivers, as signallers, etc., 
in order to enable the work of the country to be 
carried on without interruption. Moreover, they 
have organised relief a.ssociations, w'ork societt'es, 
associations for the reception and distribution of re- 
fugees,' with rare ability and thoroughness, and with 
that capacity fo\; administration winch i.s so remark- 
ably a feminine characteristic. 

The effect of education, accompanied, ns it has 
•been, by outdoor games and exercises, hn.s been to 
develop vigow, initiative, and all-ronnd,..---^vpr o5 

taking hold,’’ and the remarkable su*'*’ ^ tju' 

suffrage Societies has .proved the educai 
the struggle through which they ha^'C 

1 Bepnntea from The Gommonweal, April 10th, 1 ‘ 
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contrast between the women of Britain to-day and 
those of the early Victorian period, the helpless, 
fainting, dependent' beings, dear to the lieai^t ,of 
Thackeray — the "-‘Vinelias of the time — is astonishing, 
Tlie women of to-day are the splendid types of earlier 
Britidi women of Lancastrian, Vork, 'J’udor an5 
Stuart da^^s, the type found here in India among the 
heroic women of Malinhharatn days, or of Rajputapa 
and Maharashtra in later times, , 

Here in India, a great wave of change is passing 
over Indian Womanhood, and any who visit various 
parts of the country on behalf of public movements 
must have noticed the new aspirations stirring in the 
hearts of Indian women at the present time, La’ge 
gatherings of them assemble to listen to women 
speakers, and some of the s])eeches delivered by 
women during the South African agitation, anf^ 
lately on the Post-Puberty Marriage Bill, we. ' 
admirable alike in foi'm and in substance, Thfe 
change is partly due to English influences 
reacting upon them through their husbands; 
partly to direct contact with Englishwomen — this 
more in Madras City, than anywhere else in India, 
But it must not be forgotten that the obscuration 
of Indian women, so far as interest in public life is 
concerned, is a very modern phenomenon, the last of 
fc]je really great women'Jlulers having died only early 
in the 19th century. The education of the women of 
Maharashtra has never disappeared, and .vomer’s 
clubs for study, for cultivation of the arts, for lectures 
and-readings, are found scattered over the country. At 
Nagpur, at Masulipatam, at Conjiveram, at Bangalore 
— to take but four instances — such associations for 
mutual cultui’e are found. Culture in the north and 
in Bengal, where the purda system prevails, has been 
gained largely by the reading of religious literature in 
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Sanskrit and in the vernaculars by family Gurus, by 
the^performance of Hari-kirtanams and the like. Those 
w^o^’udge of the educational status of Indian wbraen 
by the census test of literacy go .vejy far, astray in 
their opinions. , 

English influence is now playing upon Indian Wo- 
manhood educationally and socially, and along social 
lifies it is by no' means wholly desirable. Where 
•Indian ladies and girls are suddenly plunged into the , 
very mixed Anglo-Indian society of large towns, with- 
out the possibility of the previous experience which 
would enable them to distinguish between the 
cultured and the ill-bred, between the restrained 
cor^rtesy of the wel'i-born Englishwoman and the 
noisy and familiar manners of the parvenu, they have 
presented to them a mixture of desirable and 
j^jin desirable ways, all “ English ” and therefore, 
^presumably, to be imitated. The effect is not always 
' beautiful. The innate good taste and dignity of the 
Indian woman would guide her safely, if she would 
act on her own judgment and follow her own 
instincts, but these are sometimes overborne by 
ill-advised counsel. Moreover, the desire to imitate 
leads to mixtures of costumes which are neither 
graceful nor becoming, and have only the one 
English quality of being expensive. For all 
these eccentricities education is the corrective, and 
the education of the past being gone beyond recall, a 
w^isely devised new form of education must replace it. 

And here we must repeat our often reiterated de- 
claration that the education of Indian girls must be 
shaped, guided and controlled by Indians, else will 
the heart of the Nation be corrupted and the Mother- 
land, which has survived all wounds to her men, will 
perish by the despiritualisation and tjje denationalisa- 
tion of her women. The religion of Indian women 
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is often not accordiiif^ to Icnowloilge ; perfect in her 
devotion, she is lucking in pliilosopliical insighh; of 
swift' intelligence uhd quick intuition, slie g^as^DS 
with ease a g^'eqt trutli Avhen it is presented to her, 
and sees its application- to lifej but she is often 
taught but forms and ceremonies, which she uses as 
channels for her deyotion without rationalising them 
by her understanding. “Add to.. you r faith, kno\v- 
ledge,” is a precept needed in the home. Whatever, 
else woman's education may comprise, Hinduism, 
spiritual and lofty, must be its foundation and its 
coping-.stone ; when Hinduism has no i longer it? 
temple in the heart of the Hindu woman, the Mother- 
land will be ready for the burning-ghat. ' 

The ethics taught in the education of girls must in- 
clude patriotism, the i-ealisation of duty to the 
Motherlar.d, of readiness to sacrifice for her weal. 
Indian history is full of the shining examples of such 
love and such sacrifice, and the stories of these 
daughters of the Motherland will give what is needed. 

Apart from every other reason, the necessity for 
religious and moral education is sufficient basis for the 
statement that the education of Indian girls must be 
under Indian control. Will Missionaries teach Hindu- 
ism, or Islam, or foreigners supreme love of country ? 
Indian history, Indian sci’iptures, Indian dramas, 
Indian arts — these must dominate cthe education of 
Indian girls. 

For any education beyond the most elementaiy,'it 
is obvious that pre-puberty marriage must be 
abolished. Children married at 7 and 8, at 9 and 30, 
at 1 ] and 12, how can they be educated ? Made 
' mothei’s at 13 and 14, children bearing children, of 
what avail to mention education in the same breath 
as these ? The indecency, the outrage of such 
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marriages are invisible feo men and' wornen blinded by 
evil custom^ hypnotised by hp.bit. The^e helpless 
victhns, sold into slavery by their own fathers to 
purchased husbands, is it possiblfe* that I'ndia shall 
become, free so lon^ as this child-slavery remains, 
“and a Hindu girl is, as a Hindu lately said, without 
apparently any sense of shamej a chattel ? Chattel- 
slavery still existing in aland which we are striving 
• to free 1 

Literature, art in some form — mnsic, drama, 
.painting — science, chiefly as bearing on the hygiene 
and the food supply of the home, domestic medicine, 
fii^st aid — all these should find their place in primary 
and secondary education ; ph 3 'sical education must 
not be omitted, to develop and strengthen the body. 
For those who desire higher education, the curriculum 
will necessarily be much the same as for boys, but 
these, as everywhere, will be a small minority. 

Wherever possible, the education of girls should 
be in home classes or in day-schools ; boarding- 
schools have many disadvantages. If the latter are 
necessary, as they may be in some cases, then they 
should, as much as possible, have the home, at- 
mosphere, and it is absolutely necessary that the 
whole domestic^ control of a boarding house for 
Hindu girls should be in the hands of a well-bred 
Hindu lady, of ’mature age, who can create and 
Pji'eserve that home atmosphere, and shall play the 
part of a careful and loving mother to the girls. 

*• 

Only along some such lines as these, laid down by 
the counsel of Indian men and women, can the present 
burgeoning life of Indian girlhood grow into noble 
womanhood. What Indian women have been, we 
know ; what they are to-day, despite a*ll disadvantages, 
we gee — and earth has no fairer flowers ; what they 
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shall be, who can say? AVe hope for, we dream of, a 
Womanliood that sl\all blond into one perfect whole 
the wisdom of Gargi, the tameless courage and wit 
of Savitn, the^ fhichanging love of Sita, the proud 
endurance of Damayanti, the unwavering fealty of 
Shakii’ntala. ' 



THE DANaBR OF BPUOATION^ 


, Said Mr. Dadabliai jfSTaoroji, in his valuable book, 
Poverty and Un-British Rule in India, published 
in 1901 : 

. * The 'introduction of English education, with its 
gr^at, nohle, elevating and civilising literature and 
advanced science, will forever remain a monument of 
good work done in India and a claim to gratitude upon 
the Indian people. The education has taught the highest 
political ideal of British citizenship and raised in the 
\i hearts of educated Indians 'the hope and aspiration to be 
’ able to raise their countr^^men to the same ideal citizen- 
■ ship. This hope and aspiration as their greatest good 
are at the bottom of all their present sincere and earnest 
loyalty, in spite of the disappointments, discouragements 
and despotism of a century and a half. (P. VI.) 

Let us consider the aim and object of English 
education in England, the education which Mr. 
Macaulay proceeded to introduce into India in the year 
of grace 1835, just eighty years ago this very year. 
The English boy’ is taught at his mother’s knee that 
a boy must be brave, and truthful, and honourable, 
because he belongs to a free hlation. When he goes 
to school, he may neglect his books, may be proud, 
quarrelsome, or imperious, but he must “ play the 
game” with his fellows, not be a sneak or a 
coward. He learns, not with much interest at first, 
the Grreek ideas of a free State, Roman ideas of a 

^ Beprinted from The Commonweal, July 2nd, 191B 
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Republic, and he recites pieces of Greek and Jjatin at 
his school anniversaries, till the idea of freedom un- 
consciously becomes as a law of Nature for a 'dfOi. 
As he gi'ows blSer he reads of Arthur and Alfred, 
of Harold and William, of King Henry II’s .struggle 
for freedom against Rome, and of the struggle for 
freedom of the baro'ns against King John, and of the 
struggle fur freedom of the cities against the baroris. 
And he notes the first calling of a 1 Parliament by ' 
Edward ’I, “ as it is a most equitable rule that .what 
concerns all should be approved by all,’and commoii 
dangers be repelled by united efforts ' And he 
reads of many wars, and of Kings pulled down and 
others set up, and then further on of the refusal of 
ship-money, and the execution of a King for treason, 
and of Pym and Hampden, of Cromwell and his 
Ironsides, and of another King driven into exile, and 
of a Dutchman chosen as King of England, and then 
of a German King because Britain could not stomach 
another Stuart ; and how the second German King, 
not knowing English, left his Council to manage its 
own business to its great advantage; and then of the 
War of Independence in America, because Britain 
wqnted to tax her Colony without its own consent, 
and how a Republic wa« born which is now mighty ; 
and he reads Burke on the French Revolution, and 
Milton’s Acrupayitica, and tiio long struggle of tlie 
Quakers for liberty of conscience," and so on and on, 
to the fight of John Wilkes and to that of Charles 
Bradlaugh against the House of Commons, embodi- 
ment of Britain’s freedom grown tyrannical, and the 
bowing of that mightiest power of all, which hadplayed 
with Kings, before the will of the people and their free 
choice of members ; and he hqars talk of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi, and how London welcomed the scarlet- 
shirted rebel; 'and he grows to know and to feel, 
in his innermost heart that he, the boy, as a son of 
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Engliiiid, must love her, servo her, live for her, die 
foi”*her', but at ail risks keep he^r free. He is bidden 
to, lipnonr her as chani])ion of liberty, to .salute her 
Hag, “ under which no slave can li>fe)” and' his heai't 
responds to Liberty’.s music and he holds his. head 
Jiigh and look« all men in the face ; and he iheers 
the great men of his own day, and vows to stand 
where they are standing ; and he knows that he has 
,the right to win power and to hold it, to rise to be 
Prime Minister, Lord Chancellor, Field-i^farshall, 
Admiral — there is notliing he may not be if his heart 
be strong « enough juul his brain keen enough; for is 
he not a citizen of no mean country, and who shall 
bid the frc(‘born Englishman to bow down before 
aught, but that which he wills to reverence ? Who 
shall gag his mouth, break his pen, bid him be silent 
when he wills to speak ? Hcjoicing in his strength, 
rejoicing in his freedom, the young Englishman 
goes out into the world, his soul afire, his ambition 
awake, his own strength the limit of his achievement. 
He is wliat English education makes him ; and in his 
own country he is a noble breed. 

And Mr. I\facaulay brings this English education 
to India in 1833, to a country under the yoke of 
another Hation, with every office of importance 
closed to the children of the land, with no openings 
for honourable ambition, with no great prizes to 
•strive for — all tl*e sweet rosy apjDles within a high 
fence of barbed wire, called a Colour Bar, and a few 
crab apples assigned to set on edge the teeth of the 
native. AVith charming indifference to consequence 
he piled up his gunpowder, struck a match, lighted 
the fuse. Great Heavens ! he might as well have 
given bab?es a piece of, dynamite to cut their teeth on. 

. He was not all unconscious of the -possibilities, for 
— speaking in 1833 on the clause in the Company’s 
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Cliavter Bill wliich laid down the preposterous 
principle that no IS^itive of India sliould, 'by '^his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled 
from holding aify place or office, a promise repeated 
in 1858 by H. M. the Queen ‘but always treated 
whether by Company or Government as a mere scrap 
of paper — he asked :* 

Are wo to keep tlio people of India ignorant in ord6r 
( that wo may keep them submissive H or do wo think that 
wo can give tliom knowledge without awaking ambition, 
or do we mean to awaken ambition, and to provide it 
with no legitimate vent? ... It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under our system 
till it has outgrown the S 3 ’stcm«; that by good Govc^’n- 
mont, wo may educate our subjects into a capacity‘for 
. bettor Government, that, having become instructed in 
European knowledge, they may, in some future ago, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will 
ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will bo the 
proudest day in English history. 

Tlie day is hero. But Macaulay is dead. 

The fuse burned steadily on. The Arya Samaja 
arose. The Thoosophical Society came. Six years 
later the National Congress was born. A whisper, 
“Self-Government,” gruesome word, ran round 
the country. There were Councils of sorts. 
The barbed wire fence was a ■ little contracted . 
— not much. All the rich rod apples were still 
inside. But education, English education, Avas do- 
ing its dangerous work. Men talked about Liberty. 
Strange words of Bights, of Citizenship — nay, 
worse, of Wrongs — were heard. There was an 
American War — a War to free slaves — ^.a Nation, 
enjoying Freedom, drawing the sword upon itself, 
pouring out its blood for the Freedom of the alien, 
the African. And Negroes were given votes. 
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There was a ininorily, Englisli-edncated, that had 
drimk the strong wine of Englisli literature, and re- 
jojcefl in the drinking. A whi.sper, a niurinnr, a cry : 

“ We would he free.” And tlroiie were several 
famines. „ 

€S * 

Now indeed the danger of education was seen. 
Without it, they would have bowed to an inscrutable 
wll. With it, they wanted to know why India, once 
■■ so rich, was now so poor. JIow miudi poorer was she ^ 
to become ? KnoNvledge had been given ; ambition 
was awakened? Where was the legitimate vent? 

We are made ll..A.'’s, and AI.D.’s, etc., with the 
.str,iinge re.sult, that we are not yet considered fit to 
tea^-h our countrymen. \\*e must yet have forced 
upon us, even in this department, as in every other, 
every European that can be squeezed in,” growled 
Dadabhai Naoroji,an Mnglish-educated Indian ; educa- 
tion had made him discontented ; what a mistake to 
tack all those letters of the alphabet on to Indian 
names! And he recalled so many unpleasant remarks 
of older men. in India, of men who were not 
bureaucrats but state.smen, who saw MiiglandAs dut}" 
as the freeing of India not in keeping her enslaved. 
They gave English education, knowing what tjiey 
did, and willing the re.sults. Madmen, were they ? 
Be quoted Sir John Alalcolm .saying that “ if we do 
not use the knowledge wo impart it will be employed 
against us ! , ^ . If these plans are not associated 

with the creation of duties that will eniploj’^ the minds 
which we enlighten, we shall only prepare elements 
that will hasten the destruction of our Empire.” The 
Duke of Devonshire actually said : “ It is not wise to 
educate the people of India, to introduce among them 
your civilisation and your progress and j'our literature, 
and at the same time to tell them thal^. they shall never 
have any chance of taking any part or share in the 
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administration of the aifairs of their country, except 
by getting rid in the first instance of their Eixrojiean 
rulers.” c u 

( ' ( 

Anglo-India approves: “It, is not wise. Let’s 
have'i a commission and stop it.” Mr. Naaroji had 
actually liaTl the insolence to write in 1880 to the 
India Office — our particular clearing-house — not to 
make allusions to drains : 

The thousands that are being sent out by the 
universities every year find themselves in a most anomal- 
ous position. There is no place for them in their Mother- 
land . . . They may perish or do what they like or 

can, but scores of Europeans mvst go from this courftry 
to take up what belongs to them, and that in spite of 
every profession, for years and years past and up to the 
present day, of English state.smen, that they must govern 
India for India’s good . . . The educated find 

themselves simply so many dummies, ornamented with 
the tinsel of school education, and with them their whole 
end and aim of life is ended. What must be ,the inevit- 
able consequence V 

Stop the consequence 'by stopping the cause — 
Education. 

The Japanese War heartened up the East ; it was 
a pleasant change. Unrest grew. There was the 
English way and the Anglo-Indian way. Reform 
or Gag. A mixture was offered r. much Gag and 
little Reform; the minority of the educated was 
microscopic, thank God. Education was in fault; the 
dear ignorant masses they were not discontented, or 
if so, they could not say so,. It was these articulate 
people who were such a nuisance. Education was at 
the root of all the mischief. Raiae the fees — the 
cleverest people are poor. Givb the boys goody-goody 
tales to read— i English literature is so dangerous. 
Pluck University candidates wholesale. Do away 
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with ” Matriculation and have a certificate which is 
neit>her*a pass nor a failure. 'L’lien who can grumble ? 
Derctf'iifi efficiency in brass aifd furniture, so^as to 
crush out the poorer colleges. The^uge is shortening,, 
the burning- end is getting too near the gunpowder, 
^tamp ifc out ! Stop all this revolutionary teaching of 
English lu’story, and take care^what you teach an 
Ipdian. Select 3 mur poetry carefull}' ; Mrs. Heinans, 
now, is a nice safe winter; perhaps Longfellow ; but 
no, he wrote about the Pilgrim Fathers — very 
dangerous. Have selections: "The Psalm of 
Life” is sale ; selections are best, for reallj' no English 
poet is safe all through. " The Curfew tolls” will do, 
and “ We are seven’t Some of Browning’s obscurer 
pi«;es will give a decent literaiy touch, but for 
goodness sake keep out : 

Just for a handful of silver he left us, 

Just for a ribbon to stick in bis coat. 

Rude .people might apply it to some highly 
respectable Dewan Bahadurs, of whom there had 
been hopes, wisely extinguished by a neck-ribbon and 
medal. 

There ! there’s plenty of rubbish in the English 
language to make English studj'^ repulsive and the 
English will then give us many failed Matriculates 
— it will be so deadly dull. 

' What do you say ? 2800 plucked Intermediate ? 1 

said Education was dangerous, and see how unhappy 
•it has made all these lads. If they had had no English 
education, they would not have been plucked. Why 
make troubles, and then cry over them ? 


YOUNG MEN^S ASSOCIATIONS ^ 

C 

What is the value of a Young Men’s Associafciofi, 
c and what are the objects at which such a body ' 
should aim ? In all parts of the world these organisa- 
tions are found, and both value and objects must be 
largely determined by local needs and local condi-' 
tions. In countries in which the life of the stud^pt 
is carefully looked after, where bis needs as to bog,rd 
and lodging are well supplied, where games are 
plentiful and well equipped, where libraries are avail- 
able and where, in fact, all that a lad or young man < 
oan reasonablj^ require is placed within his reach, 
such associations are not needed for public school 
boys and University men. They are generally there- 
fore found in connection with the less wealthy class- 
es and give to these the amenities and enjoyments 
which are provided as a matter of coui-se for the 
fortunate. No Harrow or Eton boy, no Oxford or 
Cambridge man is left uncared for and ill-supplied 
d.uring tbe years of education. 

But in India things are different. <. Lads crowd into 
lai’ge toAvns to attend High Schools and Colleges ; 
they live where they can, they eat as they cafi. 
Crowded in backyards, sometimes in the upper stories _ 
of houses of ill-fame, thousands of them live neg- 
lected, without any of the nobler influences of home, 
without opportunities of relaxation and atpusement 
save at the peril of health and fnorals ; too often they 
( 

^ Reprinted from The CommoniLeal, Febrnary 20th, 1014. ' 
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are led astray by those who need tliem as tools; their 
readtness to sacrifice themselves, ^their eager enthnsi- 
asi8S >fire played upon, and their noblest feelings are 
distorted and degraded. For sncb* bids a Yonng 
Men’.s Association means a helper, a friend, a saviour. 

brings them into toucli with elder men of high ideals 
and of pare life, wlio are sidle young enough to 
symparhise, yet old enough to advi.se ; it places 
])efore Ihem good e.vamples of patriotism, of service 
of the ^lotherland, of daily self-.sacrifice, and stirs 
them to emulation while insensibly leading them 
away from »evil. It gives them friends wlio are 
worthy of coniidence, leaders who inspire to enthusi- 
asm* and thus disciplines emotion without chilling it, 
and1.rains it to serve not only to .shout. Self-control, 
courte.sy, helpfulness, flourish in such an atmosphere, 
and unconsciously youthful ambitions are purified 
and 3 ’Ouliifnl hopes flower into deeds. It is im- 
possible to over-estimate the value of the assocnation 
with the coming generation of true, brave, and 
unselfi.sh elder.s. These youths who will be the 
citizens of to-morrow and hold tlie destiny of India 
in their hands — these are here, ready, eager, to set 
their feet on the path o.f Service. God grant that all 
who have set their hands to this great work ma}* .^o 
inspire them by high example that Madra.s, and 
gradually all India, may rise to a noble ideal of 
patrioti-sm and of public life. 

j^nother side of these Associations is that they offer 
recreation of an attractive kind in pure surroundings. 
A* gymnasium should always be established as soon 
as possible, and fitted up with suitable apparatus. 
Some officer should be found to act as drill-master, 
and a trained Indian athlete to teach the indigenous 
exercises in addition to the Western niethods; there 
is nothing so good as the former for developing every 
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muscle in the body and increasing chest capacity ; for 
this breathing exercises must not be forgotten/- At 
the \Dentral Hindu Colfege we had these exercise? in 
additiour, to games, and the effect on the health and 
gro'^vth of the boys was striking. 

■ There should be recreation-rooms for suitable 
games, as well as^ a reading room for ephemeral 
literature and a' good library for study and quiet 
reading. Music should not be forgotten, whild 
lectures and debates should also find their place. 

There remains the questior^of housing for students, 
so pressing in Madras, but this must be considered 
in a future article. c " 

■ , C 

These associations should by no means be confined 
to students. The young men who have left college 
or school, who are employed in Government ,or other 
offices and banks, clerks who are educated but poor- 
all these will find a home in such Associations. The 
field is wide; the harvest is ripe ; many.- labourers 
'have come forward. All patriotic and wide-minded 
men, who work for the future, should be ready to 
help in the Madras centre, if residents here, or to 
foc'ind and guide similar Associations all over India. 



« NATIONAL EDUCATION' 

» 

Thk subject Lo-nighfc I called “National Educa* 
tion,” because I want especially to lay before you 
the necessity for Indians as a people taking up the 
question of education in a far more active and consis- 
tent manner than they have hitherto done. I want to 
suggest to you certain lines of work, varying in their 
nature, but all directed to the same end. For the 
work of education in this country is far too difficult 
and vast for any Government to compass by itself, 
however willing it may be to do so. Not without 
national effort, not without national co-operation, is it 
possible for the education of India to rise to the 
position to which it ought to attain. 

Now if for a moment you look westwards on educa- 
tion, you will find that it has gone along two espeqial 
lines. In France and in Germany education is 
predominantly the work of the Government, and 
voluntary education only .steps in, as it wei’e, to fill up 
any gaps which ’the Government may have left. I 
ne^d not say anything on the French struggles of 
later years in which — as some of us think most 
unwisely — the Government has practically destroyed 
the voluntary system, and in its opposition to religion 
has closed the voluntary schools. In England things 
have gon^ rather on » the opposite line. The chief 
efforts have been voluntary rather than governmental, 

^ A lecture delivered in Bombay, on April 17th, 1914. 
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and Government has only, stepped in to fill up the 
gaps in the voluntary system. By great bene- 
factions given in Ihe past, such as those jvhjch 
made \yinch?sti>r possible, those whicli founded 
the public school of ICton and .that of Harrow, in all 
these you will find private benefactions, sometimes f 
certainly royal, but^ given by the King as man rather 
than as ruler, and many of the greatest foundations 
there are foundations given by ordinary people, by, 
great merchants, by famous conquerors or nobles, 
voluntarily given for the rearing of youth. 'J'he 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge sre made up 
largely of colleges founded by priv.ate benevolence, 
and it is only comparatively lately that Government'has 
largely taken up tlie question of education, partly 
because of the great economic necessities, owing to 
the absolute necessity of training the manufacturing 
and the artisan classes in order that they might ^ 
compete successfully with the ever-increasing volume 
of foreign trade and commerce ; and so also, as you 
know, they have founded colleges alongf scientific 
lines, so that applied science might be turned to 
purposes of production, and in this wayjilngland 
might be able to hold her own among the competing 
markets of the world. 

'When we look across from Europe to America,^ 
there we see a most extraordinary development. 
Nothing, 1 think, is more wonderful in the history of 
modern civilisation than the way in which fhe 
millionaires and multi-millionaires of America are 
pouring out their wealth into educational channels. 
University after University, college after college, 
these are being erected by men of enormous wealth, 
who are thus giving back tocthe country 'the wealth 
which, by economic organisation, has poured into 
their hands. You find a man like Rockefeller, for 
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insfcancej trying to create a huge education trust, 
ponding into that his almost uncounted millions, and 
this ^ery fact that he is trying tS form an educational 
trust speaks of the public spii’it of^ilje Americans of 
huge wealth, who realise that the future of the 
icountry' depends upon education more than upon 
anything else. There 3mu have.J;he voluntaiy system 
talking a new departure, trying to cope with the 
, special necessities of a vast and developing nationality. 

Hence India has the advantage, if she chooses to 
take it, of §tud)dng all these different systems, avoid- 
ing the mistakes that have been made in the past and 
utilising to the full those new ideas on educational 
subjects, so full of instruction for us, thought out by 
men who are born educationists, experiments which 
DOW are being tried. It is worth while for those of 
you who find jmurselves at one with the proposition 
that I submit, to see that India as a nation shall take 
up the question of education — it is worth while for you 
to read wiy carefully some of these later experiments- 
in the West, and especially perhaps that system which. 
goes under the name of its founder, the Montessori 
system. There you have a woman, highlj'- educatedi 
herself — Dr. Montessori — Avho has struck out^ an 
entirely new line in the way of education, in which 
she accepts, what, I should submit, is a funda- 
mentally Eastern idea ; the idea that the child 
who comes into your hands is not a mere child 
tq, be _ coerced, but an intellectual and spiritual 
nature to be given full opportunity of development 
^long its own natural .lines of evolution, instead of 
having forced upon it the line of its elders, who. are 
supposed to be«- naturally its superiors. It is begin- 
ning to he recognised in the West that it does not 
follow that the child is really the inferior of the older 
people. It is possible that the nature of the child. 
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the soul of the chiid, as we should say, is nob less 
developed than the soul of the parents' at any rate; 
it is^likely to be — if ‘not superior, because prepf-rijig 
to enter ^bhe cpn\ing civilisation — it is likely to be at 
least on an average level with those into whose 
family the body is born. It is seen more and more, 
that it is the duty pf the parents and the teacher to 
study the ciiild, in order that they may help it along 
its own line of natural evolution, and not to endeavour 
to strive to force it into a line uncongenial to the 
child’s own nature, to the instincts, the qualities, the 
faculties of the child. There was strife .in England 
in the last century on the question whether the inborn 
character or the outer environnient was the stronger 
factor in the building up of the character of the child. 
You may remember that Robert Owen, and others of 
that school, regarded environnient.as the one impor- 
tant point, and considered that anything could be 
made out of a child if only the environment were good ; 
but as science has begun to speak more and more 
clearly on the evolutionary forces, it has cbme to be 
realised that the nature that the child brings into the 
world is more important as a factor in character than 
the training, the education, the environment of the 
bhiW. You have it summed up in a well recognised 
scientific phrase now : “ Nature is stronger than nur- 
ture.” fi'he organism reacts more strongly than the 
environment impresses, and while that is so — and that 
must not be overlooked — no more must we overlook 
the fact that environment has much to do with the 
making of character, that good surroundings, good 
thoughts, good feelings, on the part of the elders and 
the teachers and the companions of- the growing 
child, these may either stimulate Oi’ almost atrophy 
the germs of the qualities brought by the child into 
the world. Jii^t as with a plant you can prune it, 
develop it, giving it suitable manure, water, light. 
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sunshine, nir, and so enable it to grow at its best, but 
yoi? cahnot alter the fundamental nature of the grow- 
iivg plant, so is it with the child. You may eliminate 
the worst side of the child by not ?-nppl3'ing material 
on which tl’.e worst side will develop ; j^ou may 
»gradualiy starve out any germinal vice, as you maj' 
stimulate any germinal virtue., But while that is 
tsue, the child that comes into j'our hands is‘ not a 
, page for yon to write on what 3^011 will. It is a page 
written on 1)3" the pen of the past; and yon can onl3' ’ 
modif3'’, 3-011 cannot entirel3' rewrite. 

'i'aking that as a fundamental principle, let us con- 
sider, as regards India, how far shall the nation fake 
ed ideation into its own’liands, and allow the Grovernmenfc 
to do that which apparentl3' it would be glad to do : 
namel3-, let the control of education go more and more 
into the hands of the people. Is that a better course for 
India, or would it be wiser b3" largel3' increased taxa- 
tion to throw education more and more into the 
hands of Government? Is that the better course for 
the building of the nation, or can the people at large 
do better by assuming more and more of the re- 
sponsibility ? Now I take it for granted that for man3", 
many a year to gome the two B3"stems must rup on 
side 1)3" side. Whatever effort the Indian people may 
make, the3' cannot shoulder the whole burden of edu- 
cation at once, or even within a brief time. There 
must remain a ver3" large part of education guided 
a^d conti-olled by the Government. How far is it 
desirable gradually to bring the control into, the hands 
•of the people, and ho)r far should the Educational 
Department be included under the growing control — 
a control that Avill grow more and more in the coming 
years — of’ all those who are elected as representatives 
of the people and who ought to gVoice their ideals 
and their aspirations ? 
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history now from school and college will cfieck 
the rising tide of India’s national life. Nolr 
may sa}", from the quotation I just njiad^e 

from Lor4 Minjov that the best in England desire 
that the lesson should bear fruity and that is so. 
^Sfenceo Government must either choose ‘to give 
Indian students in , England a fair field, or else 
give us in this country open doors which wilt lead tq 
the higher positions under the State. 

But it seems to me that in order that this may be 
well done, it is the fathers and guardians of the 
Indian boys and girls who must take up this question 
of education and deal with it for themselves, and thjit 
is my answer to the question 'I propounded, ^o 
people can judge a nation’s needs' as well as the 
grown-up men and women of the nation themselves ; 
no Government can know as well as they can wliat 
they want. Well, what jmu need in education is — 
you ought to know it, if you are thinking of the 
future of your country — that certain vital points in 
our school and college curricula should be altered in 
order to make the education the blessing that it ought 
to be, not an English education transplanted into 
India, but an Indian education embracing everything 
(d tlie best that the Western nations have to give. 
Looking at this a little more in detail, you have to 
consider in education, first, the education wanted for 
the teaching and the administrative classes, the 
learned professions, and Government Service — wh^t 
is called the literary education. Then you have to 
consider the education which is wanted for the 
carrying on effectively of the trade, of the commerce 
and the manufactures of tl)e country, an education 
pre-eminently scientific and business-like, 'or to use 
tme word, tecluiiical education. T’hen you have to 
consider the education of women, so much neglected 
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in modern days, but so vitally necessary for Indian 
progress. And lastly, mass education, the education 
forr>the great masse.s of the people, so that they may 
intelligently co-operate in all matters that concern 
the national welfare and that there may not ,be the 
> gulf that there is to-day between the English-educated 
classes, and those Vast inarticulate classes of the 
population, on whom in the loner vnn the life and the 
, prosperity of the nation must depend. 

Four kinds of education, then, you liave to think out 
^carefully, .outlining them with sufficient detail. Now 
with regard to the first of these, what I have called 
Literal’}' Education, the one suggestion that I 
would press on you as necessary in the way of change 
is that Indian subjects shall be dominant in that 
education, and subjects connected with other countries 
shall take a secondary instead of a primary place. 
Think fora moment of philosophy. German philosophy 
is only Indian philosophy written in Western 
languages, it is your own philosophy with a new face 
put upon it by the modern German thinker. Funda- 
mentally their philosophy is Eastern in its conception. 
When you look more at English and French 
philosophy, there you find a somewhat different line 
of tliinking. But if you deal with many of those 
men to-day, witli Spencer, with Bain, and the rest, 
you are dealing, witli a philosoph}'^ which has been 
almost outgrown in the country of its birth, and you 
a,re not realising that your own philosophy should be 
fundamental, and the whole of tlffise foreign forms 
' should be secondary subjects for study among the 
youths of India. You have in the different schools 
of your Vedanta and in the lines of philosophy and 
metaphysics set out ^ by the Musal man doctors and 
teachers — you have a mefeaphysic .nnrivalled in the 
metaphysics of the world ; you have a philosophy 
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far-reaching and deep. You are neglecting it, while 
other countries are anxiously gathering it a|), afid 
are training their youths along those lines ; apd J 
submit that in ouif colleges and in the higher classes 
of our schools, the line which . is to be taken in 
philoscfphy ought to be rather -along the indigenous 
choughtthan along thp Western, and that the Western 
should be used to enrich and to amplify, but not as a 
foundation, as it is taken to-Jay, 

Not only is that true in philosophy, but it is 
still more practically true in history. '^Yhat sort 
of history are our boys • taught in the schools 
of the country' at the present time ? Indian 
history is a thing which seems to .be written as 
though with the object of disgusting .every boy 
who has to pass an examination in it. Nothing more 
di'y, nothing more uninteresting, nothing more unin- 
spiring, than the school histories of India ; nothing to 
enable the people to realise what India was in her far 
' past, in her near past ; yet this is of vital importance 
for the building of character to-day. How many of 
your boys and girls know anything really inspiring 
about the great history of the last two thousand 
years in India ? They may have a few glimpses in 
their homes of those heroes and saints whose names 
shine out in the far distant past ; but how much do 
they know of the story of Maharashti’a, or Rajpntana ? 
how much do they know of the great kingdoms of the 
south, which were mighty and civilised when Europp 
was still in raedileval barbarism ? That is the history 
that would inspire your boys and girls. And-when ' 
you give a particular life to study, whom do you 
choose as the hero of the biography that you 
give ? Southey’s Life of Nelson. But wliy Sou-- 
they’s Life of Nplson ? Why should an Indian boy 
gain inspiration fron> the story of Nelson ? ' Why 
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should he feel pride in the character or the achieve- 
merjts of Nelson ? For an English boy, yes ; for Nelson 
is of his own blood, and stimulates and fire’s his 
feelings into patriotism and national?pride^ but you 
must give Indian boy^ Indian heroes and not English 
pnes. Moreover, you must make them realise— ^most 
important of all, and for that you, will have to rewrite 
y9jUr history — that all the great men of India, no 
matter what their religion, what their blood, 
whether thej'' be Musalman or Hindu, that they are 
all builders of modern India, and that they have a 
^hare in tjie future building of India. You have to 
rewrite 3mur Indian history as England has written 
hep history, for she ha^ had wars as Avell as you, inter- 
naloand civil wars, in the past. There were days 
when England and Scotland were tearing at each 
other, as Delhi and Rajputana were tearing at each 
other in the past in India ; and the history is so told 
that the English bo}'" is as proud of Robert Bruce who 
defeated England at Bannockburn, and of William 
Wallace ^whdse head fell on Tower Hill, as the 
Scottish boy is of Wellington and Nelson. 

Many foi'ces go to the building, to the making, of 
a people, and all who have fought and .struggled^ in 
the past are builders of the nation of the present, 
and our boys should leaim to love them all. The 
Hindu should learu to love Akbar ; the Musalman, 
Shivaji. Onl}'^ so '?vill you make them realise that out 
of past divisions a nation is being born, and we must 
hofiour all the strivers of the past who have made 
possible the splendours of the future. 

And your history lessons have also to be remodelled, 
so as to contain plenty of Indian matter and 
less of other nations.-! Indian boys should learn 
Indian history chieflj’’, and the o^thers only to 
widen out, to strengthen and illuminate the mind. 
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preference to the foreigner rather than to the. 
man of his own country when he is equa’lly well 
educated in England^; c . 

Technical education, then, to the full is most neces^ 
sary '^or the vrelfare of the country. But when you come - 
to Mass Education, ,6rst yon have to decide wliat you 
arO'going to teach, and then how you are going^to get 
the means to teach it. I submit, friends, that elemen-, 
tary education ought to be the same for every child, and 
by elementary, I mean that knowledge which is neces-' 
sary for the whole life of the future. t Reading, 
writing, arithmetic and so on, these ought to be learnt 
by all alike. But I want to put to yon another thing' 
in the teaching in the elementary schools which, I 
venture to submit, is important, although at present, 
so far as I know, no school ‘is really taking it up. I ^ 
submit that every boy and girl who goes to an ele-/ ■ 
mentary school should learn some of the common 
things of life, which will later inevitably come 
into the everyday life, whether it be of the shop- 
keeper, of the merchant, or. of the professional man. 
Children ought all of them to learn those simple 
things which are carefully left out of our educa- 
tion : how to bind up a cut ; how to bind up a 
sprain ; what to do if a burn happens in the house- 
hold ; what to do in more serious cases until a doctor 
can be called in. All these common things no 
child is taught, and yet every child should learn 
the common lessons of everyday life. A large num- 
ber of your men and women would ' not be able to 
tell me how you should put on a bandage if there 
were a bad bleeding — which was threatening the life 
of a person before a doctor could be brought — in 
order to save that life. You would not, most of you, 
know where tO( put on the bandage, above or below 
the wound. The man’s life may depend upon it, and 
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it is a ^common amd a simple thing. You can tell 
from the way the blood flows vHnd from its cplour 
whether it comes from an artery or from a vein, for 
according as it is an artery or a^^ei'n the‘’bandage 
- must be ^ put on aboVe or below for the checking of 
' tflie flowing blood. It is a simple tiling, but a'Vifcal 
thing sometimes. I was able t‘D save the life of'a 
wcTiban in the London streets bj’’ the simple fact that 
i knew how to put on the kind of bandage which 
would stop the flow of blood ; and the case, the doctor 
said, would have proved fatal if timel}^ assistance had 
nbt been rendered. I only had a handkerchief in 
ray jiocket, and I asked the gaping crowd ; Who had a 
piece of stick to givfi me ? — and a carpenter offered 
a foot-rule, and with the help of that and the hand- 
kerchief I checked the bleeding. But then it seemed 
to rag that every person in that helpless crowd ought 
'‘to have been taught such a simple thing. If there is 
a common burn, people run about and wonder what 
they shall, do, because of the absence of such kind of 
education, and this ought to be a pars of the teaching 
in every elementary school. 

Some say children are hai'd to teach. It is because 
you do not. know how to teach them. 'Every child^^is 
always asking questions, which means that he wants 
to know something about the queer world in which he 
suddenly finds himself ; but wheu the children ask 
questions, you say : “ Don’t bother.” When the child 
says “ Why ?” you say: « Oh, be quiet,” and so you 
make the child afraid and stop his longing to learn. 
Teach the child what it wants to know, and not what 
you want to teach it, and you will very soon find 
your elementary schools crowded by eager children 
anxious to learn. ■ “ . 

Another thing you must do in your elementary 
schools, especially the poor schools, is to have medical 
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inspection, England has only found out lately how 
much of preventible‘_disejise is decimating her schools, 
and now she has appointed doctors, and every, child 
has to go throiigli a medical examination w'hen it 
comes into the school, and all the little ailments that . 
grow'into permanent diseases are found out by medical ' 
examination, and are at once attended .to ; defects 
of sight, hearing, etc., all these things are looted 
after, and all this ought to be done here in, 
India, Wherever there is a school, there should be a 
medical man to look to the examination of the children 
in ‘the first instance ; not the kind of doctor who cures 
disease when it is there, but who prevents little defects 
from growing into permanent and large defects. And 
that is one thing that you ought to introduce, if I may 
say so, in your Bombay schools. For you have many 
difficulties here that England has to deal with in her 
large cities ; crowded rooms, . unwholesome air* not*^ 
well chosen food — these are the things that decimate 
the children, and that might be so much improved 
if you looked after the medical examination- of the 
children before they are ill, as carefully as many of 
you do after disease has stricken them. 

' Now, how to found these elementary schools, to 
give this simple training and the necessary practical 
instruction ? That is your big problem, and I can 
only suggest one or two ways. First, the co-operative 
movement is spreading. Wherever there is a co-oper- 
ative society in a Aullage, a village school should fwrm 
part of that co-operative society. It is not very hard 
to do, I notice one of your co-operative leaders in 
Bombay saying that the villagers ver}”^ soon apprecia- 
ted the need of learning something aft^r they had 
come into the co-operative society, and you may do 
in India whff.t England did by her co-operative 
movement, where poor men clubbed together, putting 
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aside so much per cent of fclieir profits for the 
education of their children. It may be two, 
thvee,*or five per cent; whatever it is, make ’that 
educational tax part of the way «V)fv spending and 
distributing the' profits of a co-operative society, and 
> wherevei' you hare a co-operative panchayatl add 
one' or two men more for the educational department 
of, .it. That you can do without the help of any 
.Government. You can do it in areas of such small 
size that the cost of it will not be crushing to any 
particular community. 

Then the next step is to appoint village pancha- 
yat^ everywhere, whether the co-operative movement 
is tjiere or not. Mow in this Government is willing to 
help you. The panchayat saves litigation and heavy 
expenditure. It saves the Collector rushing about 
from one place .to another, and deciding twenty or 
■ thirty suits perhaps in as many minutes for lack 
of time. It makes over the disputes of the 
villagers into the hands of people who know tlie men, 
who know the rights and the wrongs of the case, as 
no visitor can possibly know them, however clever he 
may be ; and I believe that by the establishment of the 
village panchayat system of rule in India, which viH 
from the village unit grow upwards in graded ranks, 
as also by the establishment of the co-operative 
societies, you will be able to solve piecemeal the 
problem of mass^ education, which is too huge, as I 
sajji, for any Government to deal with effectively. 

Now that must be^ done from the towns. Your vil- 
Tagers have the genius for Self-Government. They 
have shown it for thousands of years. But they have 
not now |;he initiative to begin it, and it is to the 
English-educated clas^ of Indians, it is to them that 
India must look for the building up.of these village 
units into Self-Government, the founding of the broad 
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and strung basis on wliicb the national Self-Go.'eni- 
ment hereafter will be building. It is the work^for 
educated men. Takl> you^ then, the work in^hand. 
Many of you hav,e left your own viilage.s, becansfi you 
are attracted by the towns. You have drawn avrat' the 
life fr/?in the villages by reinovingthehighestclassfrorn 
them and leaving them to the peasants alone. .Some 
of you are /5emindars and draw your livelihood from 
the villages ; but duty goes with privilege, and you 
' have a duty to the villages that .support you more 
than the mere taking of money ; and so I would ask 
the more self-sacrificing of the town-dweller.s, those 
Avho are able to give some time to it, to put their 
hands to this plough of national education, to found 
co-operative societies as you are doing already', to 
establish panchayats eveiywhere. Your district 
committees are in favour of it, but what is the good 
A of resolutions that men pass in the committee and 
never carry our in the outside world? ti 

practical work that the educated among-s^^O'^^ shoul 
address themselves to, and you shoul^j.-* cowtrol tha 
national educatiou and make it what^]- jt ought to b 
for tlie uplifting of the masses. 

l^include in this, of course, the ef Jucation of the de 
pressed classes. That is part and psr^rcel of the questior 
of mass education. Do not make literary, oryot 

will only more overcrowd your alK^'^^^y overcrowded 
clas's of clerks, and you will make greater pressure 
still, driving down the salary y«^^ more than it Js 
driven down to-day. Teach in village schoois 

handicrafts and agriculture. Tak^io the next schools 
above them a higher course f of agriculture, the 
teaching of simple chemistry, the nature of soils 
and the suitable manure.s, whm/h will enable them to 
learn how to improve the s^il on which they live. 
Do not take tliem away fr4m the village in order 
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still ’more to overcrowd the town, but make the life 
of «the 'village fuller and more prosperous by stimula- 
tiijg ^bhe intelligence of' the villalger. Japan is doing 
it. During fortj’’ years Japan has worked fpr popular 
education, and she ,has now a smaller percentage of 
,'lliterates to show than the United States of America, 
the most highl}' educated coynti'y in the world. 
^Yhat Japan has done, you can do. You may 
say : “ Jajoan has her own Government.” It is 
not a question of Government ; it is a question 
of people. You can do all this of 3'our own 
accord if you will. Organise yourselves, and do not 
leave the Government to do the work that you are 
not' doing. Government cannot do it. You ought to 
do *it. And then your cultivated villagers will form 
the stj.'ength of j'^our nation, and will pay you back in 
intellfgent patriotism that which you spend upon . 
them to-day in effort and in labour. 

Woraen^s Education you also have to consider. 
Now herd in Bombay there is not so much to be said 
about it, for here 3^11 realise the value of education 
for women, and efforts are being made in every 
direction to impi'ove it. What I would say to you is 
only to stimulate your efforts towards the advancement 
of women’s education. If you look back into 3'our 
past history, you will find that your women were 
well educated alqng man}’’ different lines and walks 
in life. You will find that, right through the time 
tha^ we call the Middle Ages in Europe, your girls 
were educated, some of them fairly highl}’’, in arith- 
ifietic and mathematics, and they were well-read in 
literature, not only Avhat is now called religious, but 
also what we stupidly call secular. . They were 
trained in’ household I’nediciue. They knew a great 
deal about the laws of sanitation, aijid you will find 
the older people still, the grandmothers and the 
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great-grandmofcliera now, conversant witli anyaniount 
of household knowledge, which made them thd rulers 
of hdpiiy households, well looked after in e^vevy 
respect liecaui^e ‘f. of the education of the Indian 
women. It may not latterly have been of the 
literacy type ; it ma}' not latterly liave been What \ve« 
call reading and waiting; but if a woman' knows 
medicine, if she knows the value of food-stuffs, if sl^e 
knows how to deal witli the difficulties of a large , 
household, if she has learnt literature bj’- listening to 
it,, not necessarily bj* reading it, such a -woman is a 
truly educated woman, whether or not shedias passed, 
any examinations or holds any University degrees. 
And that education was very largely spread amotig 
those aged grandmothers and great-grandmotlArs 
of the immediate past: I know many an English- 
educated man who looks back to his grandmother for 
his knowledge of Indian literature and history. She 
told him the stories of the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, and the later stories of the modern heroes of 
Indian struggle, 'i'he men forget, but the women 
remember, and sing them to their little boys and 
girls. The man has forgotten them in his so-called 
education, but they come back to him in his man- 
hood, and he rejoices in what he has learnt in the 
home. In these latter years the Indian womaAs 
intelligence has come to be recognised as a remark- 
able thing. Some of us have fcrand that in many 
cases where some great natural law has been explain- 
ed, it was seized by a woman when she heard it, a£d 
that then she went on applying it in ordinary things,^ 
thus bringing it down into real and practical life.' 
Why is it, then, that so many people in India, less I 
admit on this side than elsewhere, regaj.-d women 
rather as a clog on the nation ''than as a great uplift- 
ing force ? It i?. not the fault of the women, but it js 
the fault of the. men. They have not made common 
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cause witli them in all that interests them in their true 
lifei They have not considered that women have an 
inf;er|?st in public life or public alfairs, and so’ they 
have not talked on what reallj’^ interests tjiem when 
they once go inside the women’s share of the house. 
.They have left the world outside, and tlien sometimes 
the younger of them complain, that “ our women do 
npi sympathise with us 'J'hey know nothing, so how 
.should they sympathi.se? Look at South Africa, and 
3'ou will find that there, under the pressure of need, 
the men shared their anxieties and their aspirations 
.with their, wives,, and when the time of peril came, 
the wife went to the jail as willingly as the husband, 
an\l she ^\’us read}' to take her share of hardshijD and 
difficultj' as gallantly as any man could do. And 
I believe that that great suffering in South 
Africa has done move to weld all classes in 
India together, and to bring her men and women 
more into line with each other, than anj'thing else 
which has happened during the last hundred years. 
It has brought the women out, it has stimulated 
sympathj'- between class and class. For so is it that 
the Gods deal with us, that when we will not go bj' 
persuasion, the}' drive us by suffering into the unity 
whicli is necessary for the building of the nation.' 

And now, summing up all this, you see that in your 
literary educatiqn you want to bring the Indian side 
out, and use the Western to supplement, except 
pyrhaps in matters of science, where the line of 
teaching in the West is more effective than the line 
‘’of teaching here. But do not forget that you also 
have science, and do not let the West entirely drive 
you out of it. You have an indigenous medicine. 
You have a knowledge of many scientific facts, you 
have a psychology greater than the jWestern,iand you 
should not let tliese go while you are acquiring other 
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scientific knowledge from the West. Make the"^ sub- 
jects that relate to India first in education/ and to 
other-nations second. ''Then, in the technical educ^tign 
which j’-ou givCj^take the other side of providing a field 
of employment for the trained j'oung men you turn 
out, otherwise they become bitter and discontented, 
and add to the difficulties of the country. In your 
mass education, take village by village, and' solve tJte 
question slowly, beginning in small mana'geable areas, 
building up from the village schools to the University. 
And in your women’s eduVifttion, give them all that 
they will take. Train them,' and, in' order, to traim 
them, make the marriage age later, for the girl should 
be at the school with her slate, and her hook, while 
here you are putting on her child-shoulders a mothfer- 
hood that she is utterly unready to discharge. 

< 

And so the educational changes will entail the 
social changes, and that should 'bring about a better 
condition o£ political life; and all for what? Why 
should 1 speak to 3 mu about education, and urge you to 
make it a matter for the Nation, and not only a matter 
for. the Government ? I spe'ak to you on this because 
there is one thing that we all are hoping and working 
for, that great building up of India into one mighty 
Nation, United India. It is towards that all our 
efforts should be turning, and we must build up 
young men and women of character, of courage, of 
patriotism, and of self-sacrifice, because onl^' out of 
these elements can a nationality be built. People 
sometimes say, I saw it the other daj’' in my own 
paper from the pen of a correspondent, that India is 
mly “a geographical expression ”. So they said 'Of 
Italy. Italy was only a geographical expres.sion, until 
he love of her people, the geni'us of her poets, the 
bought of her prophets, united her into the Italy 
hat we know to-day. Germany was only a geogra- 



phicJil fxproscion, hut llioru aguin /it was tlie poet, 
tlic; (hiiikor, and tlie dreamer, who made United 
Germany ]H'ssible. The prophvt creates the 'ideal, 
and 'the thinker places it hefose.the mass ot the 
people; with the fire of his ge’nius 'he lights 
^the ihune of patriotism, which from the,' altar 
of his heait is to spread to the hearts of the people. 
Now the proj)hecy of tlx* drea’mers that India sliall 
yet he a mighty nation is proving true to-day; forces 
* are at work which are drawing together the people 
from the llimalavas to Tuticonn, from Assam in the 
J'last to Kathiawar on (he West; tiiu India of (he 
future lives in our hearts and hoju's to-day and she 
w\ll come down iutft actuality when her children are 
worthy of her. And her children call lier the 
Motherland. It is not without .'iigtiifieance that here 
you ’ always .speak of the Motherland, not the 
Fatherland. Peo])!.-* say that you do not honour 
women. 1 say that in the genius of the Indian people 
it is the woman, it is the mother, who is raised above 
all otheas, and the love for the mother is the deepe.st 
in the heart of every man. And so he calls India the 
iilotherinnd, and tiot the Fatherland. And when the 
Indian home is ready, then the Mother shall 
come to hei- place ; built as she is now as* an 
ideal, she shall become a reality. Around you here 
on every side are rising up .Self-CTOverning Colonies. 
And therefore y<ju must make your peoide to under- 
stand and realise the position ; you have to build up 
character; you have to create and build up interest in 
your women in the Empire that is to come ; -you have 
•to build from the village upwaids; you have to 
educate from the child up to the man iind the woman ; 
for you are building the India of the future, the India 
that shall' be Sel£-Gov?rning us the Colonies are Self- 
Governing, the India that shall have the rights of 
citizenship wherever the Union Jack is flying; the 
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India that slm'il bo welcomed in every part of 
the Empire, as she makes all others welcome ■’on 
her soil. That is the 'India that is coming, that ia the 
India that is b^niltding, and you are the builders who 
are training the young for her.sei-vice. They shall 
reap 'fAvhat 3mu are sowing; they shall build in, 
actuality what yon are building in hope and in ideal. 
You remember what Mr. Gokhale said, words so noble 
that the}’’ can never wear}’ us in their repetition : 

' “ It will be for others in the future to serve 
India b_y their successes ; we must be-content to serve 
her b}’ our failures.” I know of no nobler words, 
spoken by nobler patriot, for greater are thej’’ who in 
the dark believe in the dawning,, than the}’ whostatid 
in the glory of the sunlight; those w’ho know in tiie 
, depths of their strong hearts that the dawn shall 
come and tlie shadows disappear. Sometimes I look 
forward to the happier days of to-morrow, when all 
roads shall be open, when all ways shall be clear, 
when a vast Empire shall look round on her children ‘ 
filled with patriotism ; then men and women'in other 
lands will look back to the day.s in which we are, 
and they will say : “ We thank them that in the 
days of fear they still were brave ; that in the days 
' of ignorance they still looked forward to the hope ; 
that in the darkness they never forgot the coining 
light.” For it is a grander thing to serve while 
others stand back, than to take par>t in the progress 
of a mighty nation, when all the Empire welcomes 
the children born of her womb. 





THE BEARIN-G OF RELTarOHS IDEALS 
. ON SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION^ ■ 

lx the Middle A.ges belieEs were held to be of 
supreme importance, and a man might die in the 
odour of sanctity after having poisoned his surround- 
ing’s with the ill- savour o£ an evil life. To accept 
the’ teachings of the Church was the one thing 
needful, and she smoothed the way to salvation for 
the repentant reprobate — repentant because he had 
no longer strength to sin, and because the fires of 
hell glowed luridly around liis death-bed. So far was 
this apotheosis of belief carried that the heretic of 
pure' life was regarded as more hateful, because more 
dangerous, than the evil-doer, as poisonous food would 
be rendered more attractive when “ served up on a 
clean platter ” — the phrase was used, if I I’emember 
rightly, in wrath against the heretic Melancthdn’s 
blameless life. 

Then followed ^a reaction against this view, and 
in the days when we, who now are old, were young, 
itqwas loudty declared that rightness of life was the 
one important thing, and that it mattered little what 
H man believed provided that his life were pure. It 
was held that all was well with a man if he acted 

and that his beliefs were quite a secondary 

* 
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The first viel*/ — as to the supreme importance of 
Right Belief — is true; but -the belief which is'su- 
premely important is that which the man really Isolds, 
not that which <hH- lips profess. Bnin rightly pointed 
out that the test of . belief is r conduct; if a man 
relieves -that murder and theft will lead hini to hell/ 
le will neither slay /xov steal;. but if he believes that 
le may murder and thieve in safety, provided that .an 
lis ' death-bed he profess contrition find belief in the 
irticles of the Christian Faith, and that he will thus 
iscape hell, then he will murder, and thieve, if his 
aste leads him in that unpleasing direction. He will 
ook forward to repentance on his death-bed. He 
nay even risk not having a death-bed, if he belie'^^'es 
if a brigand, shot as he was riding in one of ‘his 
orays, that : 

Between the saddle and the ground, 

Mercy he sought, and mercy found. 

Arrangements of this kind, enabliiig an unfortu- 
late man to escape from the unending torture which 
vas supposed to be the result of his temporary ill- 
[oings, were quite necessai-y while people believed 
he immoral doctrine of everlasting punishment. 
;'h& mistake of the Middle Age view was the making 
if what a man said he believed the important test, the 
est of salvation — not what he really believed. Long 
)efore Bain pointed to a man’s cgndnct as the real 
iriterion of the strength of his belief, an ancient 
cripture had said : “ The man consists of his 
aith ; that which his faith is, he is even that.” ' 
?he original Sanskrit phrase is very strong 
‘ Faith-formed this man ; whatever faith, ■ that 
ven he.” 

This vital truth of the forming of character by 
)elief is ignored in the modern view, which exalts 

^ Bhagavad Gita, xvii. 3. 
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clianictiT and (alci"< no nocnnnt of tl/e source wlienco 
olijvacter sprinjofs. If ^Ye analyse the case of the 
Mjddle, .\<re rniliaiij linital anti licenlious in lus life 
and rtpenlanl' on liis deatli-lH'd,,nve sliajl see tlie 
utter 1 rut It of Sri Krisliun’s words : lie believed that 
,tlie jv.irdon of tlie Churcli, voiced by one “Df her 
pric'-t'^, coubi prevent liiin from “,dyinp in mortal sin ” 
aujl going Iti lieil. no matter iiow vile bis life bad 
been. Ills conduct was sliaped by this belief ; lie 
’sinned wildly :u’d brutally ; lie sought pardon on his 
death-bed; each course of action represented a side 
pf his belie/. 

The true part of tin* modern view is tlie supreme 
importance of cliaract’er, and the recognition that, in a 
umver.«e of law, liappiness must ultimately befall the 
rightpons liver ; " If a man .speaks or acts witii a pure 
tlionght, liaigtiness follow.s him, like a sliadow' that 
never leaves him,”^ In all worlds it is very w'ell 
with the righteous timn. “ By good conduct man 
attains 1/e. Ify good conduct lie attains fair fame, 
here and liereafter.” •' “ It is your own conduct 

which will lead you to reward or punishment, as if 
you had been destined therefor.” ^ In the modern 
view, what are regarded as mere differences of Jip- 
belief are properly regarded as unimportant ; it does 
not really deny the truth that high ideals of life 
affect character. 

The full statement would be : A man’s thoughts 
ingdify, may even re-create, his innate character, 
which is the outcome of his thoughts in previous 
lives ; that which he thinks on he becomes. “ Man 
is created by thought.” Hence that which he 
believes, being part of his thought, affects his 

• j 

. ^ Dhannnapada, I. 2, 

, ^ ilahahharala, Anushasana Parra, civ ” 

'' ^ The Sayings of Muhammad, 116. 

jl7 
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actions, and acliording to tlie strength of the belief 
and the extent to wliich it occupies liis thoughts 
will he the effect upoii his conduct, ^ ^ 

Mere Up-helfets, thoughtlessly accepted from out- 
side a,nd seldom thought about, do not strongly affect 
conduct • all religious teach the same fnndamentar 
principles of ethics, s'o differences in theological tenets 
need not much affect conduct. Differences in tb§Se 
are mostly' on subjects wliich do not bear very directly • 
on life, and these differences are, moreover, mostly 
superficial. Further, they do not largely occiipj’^ the 
mind of the ordinary man. Still, careless and 
inaccurate thought on these is injurious, and leads to 
slipshod tliinking on other thftigs. To escape this 
undesirable influence, a man should either forra^is 
theological beliefs with extreme care after assiduous 
study, or should not dwell upon them in his mind, 
for “ that which he thinks upon that he becomes 
.Sooner or later, thought flows into action. 

IBence the enormous importance of ideals, for 
•according to the thoughts brooded over by the mind, 
cherished in the heart, will he the conduct of the 
■outer life. Action ” is threefold, two parts being in- 
•visfole and one part visible. Desire breeds it, thought 
shapes it, act manifests it. An ideal is a fixed idea; 
it is created by the mind ; it is nourished by desire ; 
it presses ever outwardly into the world of manifesta- 
tion seeking to express itself in action. And inas- 
much as the religious ideal is that which comes closest 
to the heart and most dominates the brain, the bearing 
■of the religious ideals of citizens on the society iri 
which they live cannot safely be disregarded by 
those who guide such societies. Civilisations are 
built round a central religious ‘ideal, and ai-e moulded 
and shaped by f-he thoughts which flow from it. The 
ideal which dominated the ancient Aryan. root-stock 
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Avas * Dharma ; ‘ fcliat which ruleof ia Egypt was 
Knowledge; that in Persia, Purity; that in Greece, 
Beauty; that in Rome, Law' ;’ that in Christendom, 
the Value of the Individual lind Se.If-jSacrifi/^e. Each 
o3: these ideals shaped a religion and made a type of 
^civilisation, and the evolution of each type' only 
becomes intelligible as this is se^n. 

«in ancient India the central thought was the 
. Familj’^ — the man, the Avoman, the child. Out of -• 
this, connoting the dut}' of each member of the trio 
to each other member, greAV the social ideal of Hindu- 
ism — DharIna. The dominant thought of the whole 
social system is that of mutual obligation ; these obli- 
gations bind humair beings together into a social 
organism, and the State is a conglomeration of families. 
The ^family, not the individual, is the unit, and hence 
the profound difference between the social ideal of 
the Indian and of the European. A social system 
based on the family as the social unit must be a system 
of mutual obligations, of Duties. A social system 
based on the individual as the social unit must be a 
system of mutual contracts, of Rights. The latter is 
a modern ideal, Avhile the former may be said to 
dominate the ancient Avorld and the East of to-^ay, 
though the Bast is uoav being invaded by the Western 
ideal. Throughout the East, Duties, not Rights, have 
been the central ideal, the basis of human society; on 
Duties were buiH up social systems in Avhich each 
had his place, his work, his map of life. Looking 
ai? these, Ave realise that human life was once orderly, 
instead of anarchical; and Ave begin to see that while 
the social ideal is that of the struggle of wild beasts in a 
jungle, social organisation can never rise to a high level. 

^ Dharma'*is Duty, but tar more than Duty. It implies that a 
man’s Duty is shown by his circum^tances and character, which are 
the outcome ‘of his past evolution, and it ifidicates his best and 
easiest way of present evolution. . , ‘ ‘ 
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In order to rililise tlie effect of lleligious Idea^ls on 
a (Society growing up around them and donlinated 
by tlienij we shoulti’ carefully study the histoyy pf 
the past., (beariugt this iirinuid. Let us take for such 
stud}' the Ideals of Christianity, /-ind the development 
of Eufopeau riouiety under their influence. 

Two main ideals ^appear to me to be presented by 
Christianity: (1) The \^alue'of the Individual j ^2) 
8elt-sacrilice. 

The first of these made the Individual, instead of 
the Family, the social unit, and, by einpltasising the 
value of the Individual soul, evolved and strengthened 
the sense of Individuality in tinan. The immense 
stress laid on the life here as determining man’s ever- 
lasting destiny ; the submergence of the idea .of 
I'eincarnatiou — universal in the ancient world— ehtail- 
ing the permanence of the after-death happiness or 
misery brought about by the use of that one life an 
earth, thus magnifying its importance beyond all 
measure j the substitution of this conception of the 
overwhelmiug value of earthly life with its accompany- 
ing heaven or hell for that of a continued life, 
repeatedly circling through the three worlds — physi- 
cal/ intermediate and heavenly — in a long evolutionary 
process by which, ultimately, perfection was attained ; 
•all this inevitably led to the emphasising of the value 
of the individual possessed of this siugle chance of 
salvation ; this one, short span of earthly life linked 
to such gigantic outcome magnified the all-importaicce 
of the individual soul. “ What shall it profit a man if 
he gain the whole world and lose his own soul ? or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
The Christian teaching, based on the Hebraic ideas of 
the fixed earth with its revolving firmament'studded 
with sun and mqpn and “ the stars also,” made man as 
truly the centre of life as was his earth of the universe. 
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For man God descended upon earth, took birth in 
human" flesh, and died ; man’^ salvation was God’s 
chietj occupation ; for man He I’ose, ascended into 
heaven, and thence would come agaifl; ™an’s«behaviour 
pleased or grieved Him, made Him content or j^’alous 
»and wrathful ; God is angry with the wicked'every 
day”; heaven was clouded by man’s ill- behaviour, and 
rapicedover his contrition. Man’s importance became 
^ enormous in this scheme of things, and liis value rose 
to an unimaginable figure. If we contrast it with the 
previous conception of a continued life — with its qaiot 
enduring, of .present wrong as the outcome of past ill- 
doing ; with its patient striving to plant seeds of 
quhilities which in tiie future would flower and bear 
fruit; with its gentle disregard of the fate of a single 
life which bulked out small in the face of a life 
everfasting, stretching through a long vista of births 
and deaths — if we contrast these two conceptions, we 
shall realise the impetus given to Individuality by the 
Christian religion, the magnifying of the individual 
man. ^ 

Hence we have, in the West, Individualism as the 
basis of Society ; Man stands alone, isolated, a con- 
geries of inherent, inborn Rights. The apotheosis of the 
Individual is seen in the assertion of the Rights of 
Man, and the necessary corollary of a competitive 
Society ; the individual man asserts himself and 
fights against his fellows ; the individual classes 
st’iuggle with each other ; the individual nations war 
with each other. Bach fights for his own hand ; each 
^eeks to win by his own individual strength of body 
or brain that which he desires to possess ; competitors 
in trade carry on cut-throat competition ; capitalist 
and worlrman fight by lock-out and strike ; rival 
kingdoms seek the bloody arbitram,ent of war ; the 
weaker nations are exploited for the enriching of the 
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Stronger^ trade 'expansion is forced by conical shot, 
and .markets are opened by tlie sword; Society 
becomes a weltering chaos of struggling interi^sts; 
might is •right*; **the hand of the strong is on the 
throat of the weak ; the helpless is trampled under 
foot. * 

Is it, tbe>n, ill w’th the world f fs this cockpit 
civilisation the\ result of the teaching of the Gentlest, 
' the mo.st Com\pas.sionate, of the Lover of men ? 
be a little pa'iient, 0 critic of a great work of art 
while still hulf-hewlK from the stone. ^11 is very 
well, despite the outw^,;;d Seeming, for this strong 
Son of God, who is Man, is Imt evolving the forees 
which are necessaiy for the worlc winciKshall be dpne 
by Uim when the strength which now ctvnshes the 
weak shall be yoked to tlieir service, and eamh»seed 
of their pain shall blossom into the .splendid flowewp 
of their joy. 

For the second Ideal of Christianity, shaped less 
by ecclesiastical doctrine than by the all-cdmpelling 
power of a Perfect Life, is that of Self-sacrifice, 
whereof the Cross is the ever-inspiring symbol ; 

1 . . . . the Cross of Christ 

Is more to us than all His miracles. 

The piteous figure of the dying Christ, thorn- 
crowned and scourged, nail-pierc«d and naked, was 
lifted to the heights of unsurpassable command when 
o’er its pathetic weakness brooded the curbed 
omnipotence of a God, voluntarily bowing an Immor- 
tal Life to a shameful death, and permitting the 
strong hands Avhicii upheld the univei-se to be nailed 
by His creatures to the cross. Such was the Figure 
which silently stood over a*gainst Christendom — ■ 
silently iudeedjr but there was magic in the silence. 
Through the storm and the turmoil, through the 
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struggle and the anguish, a voiccr was ever softly 
breathing: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
lenstjof these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Prom the eyes of angry men and .weeping women 
and hungry childre<n shone out the dumb appeal of 
»the ey6s of the suffering Christ. Strengtil was 
shamed in the moment of its, triumph ; ruth was 
stirred when greed should have slept, full-fed. In 
, some wondrous way weakness was seen as being 
stronger than strength, and pain as sweeter than joy. 
And then there came to the heart of Christendom the 
•meaning of. the forgotten words spoken by its Lord : 
“ He that is the greater among you, let him become as 
thb younger ; and he that is chief as he that serveth . . . 
I ilm among you as he that serveth.” Then rang 
out the words of His servant Paul : “We that are strong 
'Ouglit to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
• please ourselves. ” iMore .and more is this Ideal of Self- 
sacrifice asserting itself in the Christendom of to-day, 
the Ideal of yoking strength to .Service, or recognis- 
ing the ’measure of power as the measure of responsi- 
bility, of the joy and the glory of voluntary renuncia- 
tion. That is the Ideal to wliich the younger 
generation of the wealthy and the highly placed is 
stretching out hands aching to serve, is offel-ing 
up hearts aflame with passionate devotion to man. 
And that is the Ideal which shall triumph, and shall 
turn the strength which has been gained in struggle 
to the uplifting of the trampled, which ‘shall con- 
socrate that strength to the performance of duties 
^instead of to the assertion of rights. 

This is the permanent Ideal, while the other is 
temporary', and shall pass away, having served its 
purpose, and shall b’e looked back upon as marking 
one of the many stages through , which man - has 
climbed from savacrerv to civilisation ; it will be seen 
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clearly in llio Vuture — as soino already see ifc fco-day 
— that Society could not eiidiire as a constont 
battli^-fieid of warring interests, but that there must 
come a groat ,ro(-onHtruction, in wliich the nceS.s of 
all shall bo reconsidered, tlie liap|;ine.ss of all shall bo 
aiiuedV at, the extent of possession shall fneasure the, 
dut}' of service. ^ 

That is the Ideal which, in many differotit forms/ iS 
f making its way among the nations of the West. Some- 
times it appears in the lieice shape of democratic 
Socialism, with class-hatred as its inspiration ; but 
liate is a disintegrating force; it can not' construct/ 
and every effort that springs from hatred is doomed to 
exhaust itself in failure. 8idd by side with this is 
another form — a Socialism of love, which aims at 
giving, but does not exhort to spoliotion. It i/? tlie 
noble longing of tbo happy to bring happiness to'' 
the nnliappy, of tlie educated to bring knowledge to 
the uneducated, of tho.se who have leisure to bring 
leisure and diminution of toil to those wl^o labour. 
It is the feeling wo call “ the social conscience ” — a 
feeling which has its roots in love and sympathy, and 
which is therefore constructive. For the lorces born 
of Jove are those which join together,’ and only a 
Society which is built on love, and cemented by love, 
can endure through the ages of the future. 

Let us consider what religious Idpal will now servo 
ns as a' basis for the reconstruction of Society, 
What Ideal will suffice to breathe into men’s heayts 
the necessary inspiration for action ? Can such an 
Ideal be presented in a way so precise, clear, intelligi-' 
ble and rational, that it will eommund the brains of 
men as well as attract their hearts, that it will give 
to the social conscience tire force of a natural 
law ? Unless thi;^ can be done, our labours will largely 
fail,* for we cannot ■ rely for social reconstruction 
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only on (he fjfcMierou^; impnlsos of /he noblest and 
uiosi* sjhritnal men and wonum. It is necessary 
(hat jHII jH'ople shovild feel (haf a law exists, accord 
with wliich means happiness, (nuj disi;egard of 
which brines rain — slowly or swiftly, but inevitably, 
i ,For (Itere is tiofliitif^ which so cfimpels htiman reason 
ai? the sense oi an inviolable jjatnral hiw, working 
nrf\nnd ns, below, above ns, a law from wliich wo 
cannot eseapi*, ami to which we must conform our- 
selves — or suffer. In Society, as in religion atul in 
morals, we must appeal to the reason, we must justify 
qnr proj)Os-!\l.s before t he bar of the intellect ; only thu.s 
can we bring those whose instincts — growing out of 
the past — ar<> anti-so(;ial, to realise that they ciinnot 
wistly satisfy those instincts, because such satisfac- 
tion 'wonhl result in ti common ruin, in which they, as 
well fls others, would be etignlfed. 

What religions Ideals, tlien, are there which may 
sdrve as a basis for Society, and may be seen as rooted 
in natnnsl law, unchangeable and inviolable ? First : 
the One Life. We must renlise that we all share a 
common Life, are rooted in that Life, so that nothing 
that injures another can be permanently good for 
any one of us ; that the health of the body politic, 
as much as of the body individual, depends on the 
healthy working of every part, that if one part is 
diseased the whole of thb l)ody sulTcrs. 

a 

On this point science and religion teach the same 
trnth. We can show, from a book on physiology, 
how’ the scientific man builds up, in ever more 
complicated fashion, that which he calls an indi- 
vidual. Be recognises that each of our bodies is 
built up of myriad individuals, each of which Jives its 
own life, was born, grev, died and decayed ; it is huge 
communities' of these individuals ^vhich make our 
bodies — ^plastids or cells he calls them, as they are 
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Anobher rel\jious Idealj needed especially for the 
actual work of Social Reconstruction, is the joy(,and 
glory of Sacrifice. '' This jvgiiin is beautifully seen in 
the fainijy. I^^o.,coinpulsiou is there needed. "(Vhere 
food goes sliort, the youngest children are the first 
to !>'• fed. The liab}' is the last to be neglected < 
wlien pressure conies upon tlio family resources : for, 
instinctively, the elders feel that the burden uiiist 
not fall on the weaker shoulders, while they are 
' there to bear it in their stead. Sacrifice is seen not 
to be sorrow, but a healthy instinct of the true 
human heart, and Avherever it meets Avej’.kness thei;e 
coines_bhe impulse to- serve. 

And if this were carried ou't in the reconstruction 
of Society, what would be the result? No longer 
then would most be expected from the weakest 
nor would the bearing of the heaviest burdens be 
put on the shoulders least fitted to sustain them!^ 
Who, in our Society, are those Avho most need 
something of the ease of life — good food, good 
clothing, good .shelter, and leisure that will truly 
re-create ? Surely it is those' who toil — those avIio are 
giving their strength to production, and who for 
loijg hours labour for the common helping. And yet 
those, under our present system, are the worst fed, 
w’orst clothed, worst housed. It is far harder for 
a man, exhausted by eight, nine, ten hours of 
labour, to go borne to a alum where the air is foul 
and the surroundings repulsive, than it wo^ld 
be for one less exhausted. It may l)e said that ' 
he feels it less than would one accustomed to 
other life. That is true, for habit dulls. But is 
not this the heaviest condemnation of our social 
system, that we have crushed eur workers down to the 
point where they do not feel sufficiently acutely the 
evil conditions* of their lives ? We force them to be 
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less ffhan human, and then plead theij' lack of refined 
hunjanity as an excuse for leaving them as they are. 

Modern civilisation has failed to make the masses 
of tl?e people happy. Look at the faces of the ))00rj 
they are the faces of saddened and weary people, 
^yeary with the burden of life. Until tlie peopte are 
happy, we have no right to talk of " Society^’ ; there 
is mily a weltering chaos of social' units, with no social 
organisation. But graduall}' we shall take the social 
'question in hand, a'nd aim at the realisation of the 
splendid phrase: “ Frum each according to liis capa- 
city ; to eac|i according to his needs.” That is the Law 
of the Family, and one day it ivill be the Law of 
th& State ; for it is the true social law. As the truth 
of ueincarnaiion becomes accepted once more, the duty 
of the elders to the youngers, the claim of the 
youngers on the elders, will be recogni.sed ; help, 
1 protection and training will be gladly rendered by 
' the elders, and the evolution of the yonnger.s will be 
quickened. 


This can only come about by religious effort and 
the religions spirit. Xot out of the Ideal of material 
prosperitv but oat of the religious Ideal must spring 
the Sacrifice that is joy, because it is the conscious 
expression of the common life ; only out of the 
religious Ideal can come the Brotherhood ’vhich 
exists in all its splendour in the spiritual world, 
and, in time, '^hall sureiy spread to as in 
this mortal -sphere. It is the spiritual sight 
which is the* true vision ,: and the testimony of 


the spiritual consciousness, which has been so ignored 
in the West, is beginning to be seen as an asset 
in human Society. That spiritual consciousness 
always speaks for Uniif, for Brotherhood, for Service 
and for Sacrifice; as it- unioios, it^ "•vill .onng me 
niaterials for a nobler social ictat-e. 
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The Immaii^ace of God; the of the strdng to 
serve and to protect; the linking together of power 
and responsibility ; the realisation tliat the higher and 
stronger ^ shoul.dv„put forward no rights — that rights 
belong to the weaker ’and the^ more helpless ; these 
Ideals, as the}'^ are recognised, will regenerate Society, 
and will stimulate the noblest emotions of the human 
heart to love, to help and to serve. There will be, no 
need of confiscatory legislation, for the heart full 
of love will be the law of life ; it will be a question 
of giving not of taking, of voluntary' help not of 
compelled drudgery. Then will tlie dangej* of warfare 
pass away, and peace, which is the fruit of love, will 
spread over the lands. In the unity realised ^by 
i^eligion, the apparently conflicting interests of men 
on the material plane will disappear, and as the Spirit 
of Love dominates, the discords caused by hatred will 
pass away. 
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rhero is ])LM'lia]is no (jnostion of more* pressing impor- 
tunoe for Indiu than the (piestinn of social reform. H 
is necessarr, in tin* course of evoliilion that every 
living religion shall adapt itself to the change, of the 
ooiidilions of the tiiwes in which it linds itself. A 
religion which cannot adapt itself is one whose work 
is practically over. If, a.s 1 !>elieve. Jlindni.sin is n 
livini? religion as nnich now as it was thousands of 
year.s ago, then wo .shall lind that as Hinduism in the 
pyst adapted itself to new conditions, carrying on the 
e.s.scMitials, while changing the unimportant details, so 
in the present time, in the immense changes that are 
passing over the world, Hinduism will lie able to 
adapt itself to the changing conditions of the times 
and still remain the dominant note, of Indian civilisa- 
tion, .showing itself ca]iable of guiding India in the 
future as it has guided it from an immemorial pa.st. 
There is nothing which is clearer and plainer, when 
we study the histti*-y India, than that from time, to 
time threat changes have come over her civili.sation, 
that she has been able to as.«iinilate new thought and 
new ideas without losing her own fundamental type; 
and some of you may remember that in tlie closing 
words of the Insiitutes uf Mami, where the great Law- 
giver, conscions of tlie changes which inevitably would 
be hrougirt about in the course of millennia, advised 

‘ A lecture, reprinted from The Com»ionwcnl,^ept. 18th and 26th 

1914. ' ' ' ’ ■ ' 
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that when the tVmes had changed and those laws^were 
no longer useful fc)r the community, a council of 
learned men should be gathered together, who sjiould 
make the, change? Avhich were necessary for the wel- 
fare of the people. (See xii, 108 et seq.) 

- The view of possibilities of wide change as far from' 
tlie mind of the modern Hindu, and he is inclined bo 
feel that when he makes some new departure suitalale 
for new conditions, he is almost obliged to drop his 
ancestral religion, and rather to introduce a new 
social custom against his idea of religion than, as it 
ought to be, in full consonance with tlie deeper and 
spiritual view'. But one of the difficulties in our way 
is that the modern Hindu knows so very little about 
his own history. History, so far as India is concerned, 
is practically not taught in oftr schools at all ; i for I 
do not call it Indian history, when we simply tF,'''^;|* 
up some miserable little hook with a list of battr^ \ 
and kings and dates and outer events, with nothing' 
to show the unfolding life of the people, c It is not 
really studying history to stud}' it as it is studied in 
our schools of the present day, and to read Indian 
history as Indian boys read it now is practically to 
give them a distaste for the w’hole of their country’s 
past. You have to remember, in thinking of his- 
tory, that what you need is to fire the boys’ thoughts, 
to give them the sense of patriotism, to enable them 
to realise that the present is the natural outgrowth 
from the past; whereas you would think from many 
histories that India had no history until John Com- 
pany came here and founded its factories in Madras, 
in Bombay, and Calcutta. You would imagine the 
whole of the mighty past of India was practically 
unimportant, and that all the great civilisation of the 
past is a matter that can be entirely Ignored in 
building up the present and the future. 
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Now, as a matter of fact, if you go into Indian 
histfcry at all, you will at once realise that the N0,tion 
that tbuilt up that history so man_y thousands of 
years ago, is a Nation with a typiCahlife o*! its own. 
It is capable of steady and constant evolution to-day. 
•You would realise that so far from the idea of^fSelf- 
Governinent being a new idea, which has grown out 
of»«contact with Grreat Britain, which has gradually 
rbeen adopted by the educated Indians because they 
have studied English History — you would find, on the 
contrary, that India was one of the most Self-Govern- 
ing countries in the world, and that there still 
remains in village traditions in India the memory of 
a ?iine when the people truly governed themselves. 
Anfi. if you study that, not only in the village 
communal life, but if you study the building up from 
the village to the ten villages, from the ten villages 
to the hundred villages, and so on, grade after grade, 
until you come to the royal power, you would see in 
that the j,raage of a Nation that was not only capable 
of Self-Government, but that exercised Self-Govern- 
mfent ; you -would realise that Kingship in India, 
powerful as it was, was powerful because the King was 
frequently elected by the people ; because no great step 
was taken without the popular approval ; because round 
the King there stood a Council, representing the various 
grades in the community over which the King was 
ruling. And you fi^id as you read those old stories that, 
while the Kirrg was mighty, he was the King of a Free 
State, and you begin to realise that a great deal of the 
rjonsense talked in modern times about India’s incapa- 
city for Self-Government is nonsense, and grows out of 
the ignorance of the people, and their utter lack of ac- 
quaintance*rrith the pasj; of their own great Nationality. 

Moreover, if you study that history,, you would find 
that customs had changed in the most extraordinary 
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Wd find, when yon came to deal with 
the finestion of forcvign travel, that Jndia was onCe a 
great comniercial country, manufacturing lieiv own 
products, <and sv.uiding them out in her own ships over 
the whole of the then known world; yon would find 
tha) ‘chore was a great trade can-ied on witll Europe*^ 
along the borders ef the IMediterranean ; 3'ou would 
find 3'our sailors sailing over all the seas of the thrn 
( bnown world, and carrying the products of Indian , 
handicrafts over the whole of that then known 
civilised world. Jf you want to know the details take 
such a book as Prote.ssor Radhakuinud Mnkerji’E 
Indian Shi'ppiiKj, and that will open j'onr eyes to 
what Jndia was as a commerrial Nation — not only 
sending caravans across by Persia and Arabia, ‘but 
having ships that sailed everywhere, and that carried 
with them the products of Indian labour. And the 
difficulty of anyone who speaks about Social llefo rin^ ■ 
to-day is that it is taken for granted that the present 
views are orthodox, that they are the traditions and 
views of Indians coming out of the past, whereas they 
are reallj' modern, and not orthodo.x, restrictions'. In 
ithe old tunes there were continual changes, tlie Nation 
suiting itself to the conditions of the tunes and not 
permitting itself to be bound in the fettei-s which 
anodern ignorance has put around the limbs of modern 
Hindus. 

( 

Now I want this evening, it I can, to show you 
that some of the most important points of Social 
Reform are, comparatively, of this age, that they 
have grown up in later daj's, that they have no 
part in the old India, no real authority in the 
ancient literature. In some cases there i^s authority 
going far back, and those P shall distinguish, and 
I propose to begin with one point that is in many 
ways the most important of all. The view of caste. 
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as yl)u find it in modern days, tlie^^/views that were 
lielfjl in the past, the way those originated, and the 
way in which for many, many ihillennia it acted as a 
kind*of ark which carried India ovej- manj’- waters of 
invasion and of change which otherwise inight have 
,^destro 3 'ed the Nation, these all have to be realised. 
It is not because an institution is being outgrown, 
that it ought to be looked upon as valueless in the 
past. I do not believe that anything but caste could 
'possibly have carried the Indian Illation over many of 
the difficulties across which it has had to come ; but 
I want to show, if 1 can, that caste was not originally 
present in Hinduism, that it was adopted for perfectly 
good reasons and to bring about a desirable condition 
of , things, that it is 'real as long as 3 mu have quality 
present in the caste, marking it out as distinct, but 
that *it becomes unreal the moment quality has disap- 
peared, and you find merely the outside characteristic 
of birth and not the inner characteristic of qualities. 

Now first, as to its origin. It is entirely bejmnd 
aU doubt that in the earliest settlements of the Aryan 
people, you find they were without caste — you find in 
every Purana that in the Satya Yuga, the first grea.t 
Yuga which is supposed to be the best of all, there 
was no caste ; and the reason why there should be no 
caste then, although that reason is not on the surface, 
was that all Aryans are by physical descent the 
children of ManS. Because He is the literal Pro- 
genitor, He is the ancestor of the whole’ of the Aryan 
stock. And nature ll}'^, as long as that was recognised, 
4t was impossible to separate the people out into varie- 
ties of caste divisions, when the descent from the 
one great Lawgiver was the very mark of the Aryan 
birthright?* “And although no stress is laid upon that 
in the Puranas, and, later on, in the Puranas you find 
different progenitors for different bastes, still you 
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have the maini fact coming out that in the earliest 
age there was no caste at all. It is well to lay stj^ess 
upon<, that, because «so many people say that caste is 
essential to Hinduism, whereas we find Hinduisrfi, the 
religion c/f the children of Manu, existing before caste 
was ordained. Still following the same line of Pauranic 
history, we find that caste grew up, and grew up 
by difference of qualities, as you might expect. There 
are certain fundamental ditt’erences of qualities’ll! 
human beings. Wiiether those are marked out by 
outer caste or not, they exist ; they are of everlasting 
value in the human race ; and go where you will, take 
what nation you please, the four great'Iundamental 
lines of caste qualities are everywhere to be sepn. 
You see one in the great class o'f teachers-r— a rnarjfed 
class in every nation — the learned men, the men who 
study the philosophies, the metaphysics, and sn on, 
including the teachers in University, college and 
school. That is a distinct class, marked. out by the 
capacity for learning, and by the faculty for pass- 
ing on to others that which they themselves know. 
These are the Brahmanas. Then we come to the 
next type, the type that guards civic order and pro- 
tects the land against invasion, the class of law-makers, 
of ^rulers, including the army, the navy, the police 
force, the whole of those whom here we call the 
Kshattriya caste, the legislative, the ruling caste. 
Then inevitably your next type, the trading, the 
commercial, the organisers of industry, those who carry 
on commerce' and trade, those who organise produc- 
tion, those who organise disti-ibution, and soon. Those 
are a great organ in the nation’s life. And lastly/ 
everywhere, the manual workers, those who produce 
all the necessaries for the community', those who are 
labourers, those who weave and sow, those form the 
fourth great class in every community. These 
•differences are fundamental. They are not religious 
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and 'nrtifu'ial in nnv st-npi*. they ? ro nafnval and 
por^nuntMil, ]t doi**; -no! niattnr wliat nation you go 
to, tluisn rla‘:'-v< an* <>v»>rywhdro found, and'tlioir 
diffo^onci"^ of life, of learning, of^, habit, of eulture, 
mark them tmt n< ''Ojiarate the one from tlie other in 
• any nation to the f-tudv of whicdt votj mav furn.,*Xow 
the great dtffenmee between Indist timi the other 
r(nnmnnitie-v of the civili'-ed wot-rd Iuk hiin in the fact 
that till* natunil divi;-ion wa'^ recognis(>(l a*; a birth 
‘divisitiii. And you htive tlu* .•’tatemenl of Shri Krishtin 
in the Jihatinvofl (lila : “ J emanated the castep aecfU'd- 
ing to (jualitiep.’’ A'j the Hindu nation developed, 
llto'-e «jnaliii(‘s were markml everywhere ; they 
wore adopted by the lawgivers and marked out 
distinct cast<*'< or chts^e'i ; and in the admirable 
Organi'-aiion of the Hindu peojde, birth and {piality 
Were* developi'd t<tgtither, advantage Iteing taken 
of the law of heredity tfi presm-ve eaclt type. 
Tim birth of the child, the dlmrimi of the child 
— these two thinirs were evolved .'<nle by side, tind 
delinitely pre«erved by divine ordination and guidance.' 
Hirth was recogni'^ed in order to make by heredity a 
fitting body for the qualities which were seeking 
embodimetit. And so yon had in India, as there was 
not to the stime extent any wlitwe else, the distincude- 
claration of llie fundamental types of human kind, 
and the forbiddnl of intermarritige outside each 
particular type. ,Xow that forbiddal wtis intended to 
use lieredity for the building up of special ty'pe.s, and 
appears to have been ordained by the Mann in order 
to prevent the swamping of the Aryan minority in 
•the vast masses of the aboriginal populations of India. 
Nothing except the forbiddal of intermarriage could 
possibly have enabled the Aryan blood to survive. 

' ThoRo wlio rotilifio that the Iiovk of Nature are the exproasions of 
IntelligonceB ivill realipo how a typical ego was guided to a typical 
family for hie body. 
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Even as it is, \vi|+li all the forbiddal, j-ou see hovr'amoh 
of intermixture tliere has been. Eor if you loojc at 
the question ethnolbgicallv, you find the marks of 
mixture in the fages and the bodies of the people Xs the 
result of' very widespread intermarriage, despite the 
fact tjiat it was forbidden by the ifindn religion. Come ^ 
down South, if you like, and you will find two types* 
of the Brahmana 'caste. One, the pure Aryan, 
recognisable at once on sight ; the other mixed 
Dravidian Aryans and others, where yon can tell by • 
the shape of the face, by the breadth of tlie nostrils, and 
by the formation of the mouth, that there has been 
a great intermixture of other types wifi* the Aryan 
blood which was in the conquering race. You canpot 
forge human types; you cannot manufacture, it 
were, against the law of heredity, any special form of 
feature, and type of fece. And when you* find, 
as you find so largely in the South, that a very large 
number of the Bi'ahmana caste bear on their facesAWe 
marks of mixed descent, you realise that caste has 
become a name, a matter of orthodoxy, and that not 
only have the castes forsaken their own particular 
duties, but .there has been a wide intermixture of 
different bloods, and that the pure Aryan is still in a 
minority in India. 

Far more important than that, however, for that 
is a question of physical descent, is the question of 
qualities in relation to caste. Tliere is no caste, it 
is written over and over again, unless birth and 
quality go together. Take the famous passages^^iu 
the Mahabharata with which you must all bsi 
familiar, that a Brahmana who shows the qualities 
of a Shudra is a Sliudra and not a Brahmana ; that 
the Shudra who shows the quality of a Biwhmana is a 
Brahmana and not a Shudra. The quality must go with 
the caste, otherwise caste becomes an hyprocrisy and 
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not »dn orthodoxy. Now look for n^moment at wliat 
hejedity has done. It has done one thing for the 
Brahmana caste ; has developed "a type of Brain a-nicjne 
in tlFe Avliole world. I’here is no type of brain similar 
to the Bralunana brain thronirh all the civilised 
nations of the world. It is a tyjio .so acnie, keen, logical, 
extraordinarily’ able, and you find it .spread over large 
numbers of the caste; it is not one here and there; 
if IS an average height of attainment which, when you 
come to .study it carefully, is marvellous in its extent. 
It does not matter to tlie Bralimana caste here, really, 
whether or not it i.s recognised as leader bv virtue of 
■birth. YoiT might destroy all caste privilege to- 
morrow, and none the le.«s the Bralunana brain would 
hojd its own as the great leader of the people, I do 
not mean that every Brahmana shows it ; I do not 
even* mean that you do not find the type occasionally 
outside the Brahmana ca^-te; but if you take the 
average type, you find it recognisable among the 
human types of the world. But now the Brahmana.s 
have beeti doing their be-t for a very, very long time 
t^ destroy their own caste. For they have thrown 
away that vrhich made them great, and they have 
been taking up all other kinds of life and work, 
^Vherever you go in India you still find the Brahmana 
leading, but not aiway.s leading in learning, \on 
find them at tlie bar — the rnajority of the 
distinctly clever Vakib are Brahrnaua‘-. But when 
did Law and the practice of Law in the courts, when 
did that become part of the Dharrna of the 
Brahmana When v.a- that kid down in Hindu Law 
•as one of the cliaracterktics of the Brahmana ; and 
yet you find your greate-t Indian Judges are Brah- 
fflanas, your keene.-.t Vakil.-, are Brahmanas. Ana 
wherever T'5 o, I find the Vakils are the leading men or 
the population in all riiatter.=: of pnbiic .serTree, in aU. 
•tiatters of s'elf-saeTific*'. Yet most c-=rr&in._v 
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women led a jpure and decent life, where' yoii 
knew your own servant’s life, and knew it to, be 
well 'and decently liyed, there j'ou could take food 
from him,; for, it, is true that the magnetism df the 
man affects the food, and so l,ias much to do with 
the bttilding up of a pure body. Ifut in your modern, 
way of having Brahma nas for your cooks, you’ do nut 
think of his life but of his birth. You would rather 
take food from a profligate Brahmana than fi’om a 
decent Shudra. There is no reason nor sensfe in that ; ' 
it is not the old law hut a modern prejudice, and 
where you have prejudice instead of rea,soii, then it 
is time for a custom to come to an end. 

When you are dealing with caste changes you 
cannot leave out the foreign travel question. A 
number of lads go abroad ; unless they do soothey- 
cannot take up the best positions in tlieir own coun- 
try ; the higher positions in the various branches of 
the learned professions are barred to all of ypii, 
unle.ss you go abroad. And so you send your sons 
abroad. If the_y are to enter the Indian Medical 
Service, they must go to England and pass then- 
medical training there ; if they are to be in the Indian 
Cival Service, they must go to England and there 
they 'must gain their education ; if they are to entei; 
the higher ranks of the Indian Educational Service, - 
to England they must go in order to gain the qualifi- 
cations which enable them to take a position in the 
Educational Service of their own country. Every- 
where this is the case, and you want therefore 'to, 
send your cleverest boys abroad, and Avhen they come 
back they are outcasted. I know the thing is not as; 
bad as it used to be, but it is bad still. Take the 
case which began by AyodhiarDas going-abroad and 
becoming a barrister. When he came back his rela-' 
tives took food with him, and they were challenged ; 
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hc.Avas oiitcnsted and some of liis rel-^^tives also. 'I'hen 
came anotlier case in Benares, where one of our own 
profp,ssors Avent abroad and came back and some of 
the younger men dined with hini’^and theji you had 
the great e.xcommunication of a number of them, re- 
N«.sulting i'll the excluding from the caste commumty of 
three or four of the most emiiient of the citizens of 
Bonares. Noav Babu Govinda Das Sahab has been 
, fighting that case eimr since. You knoAv that in the 
first case a learned Hindu Judge decided that a man 
might go across the black AA’ater and be receiAmd bacl> 
into caste.-> /I'lieu it AA’ent to Allahabad to the High 
Court; and you have a Chi-istian and a Musalman 
JiTd ge deciding on Jhe question, obviously knowing 
■ A’ev'y little about it, and deciding it on Avhat in Eng- 
land Ave should call club rules — that is, in the Amlunt- 
ary ‘association, of a club you may exclude a person 
who does not follow the rules. The fact that a man 
i? born into caste, that he cannot escape it, the tact 
that it ^ives a weapon of persecution against the 
most reputable members of the caste — the}'' may be 
tamed out if they dine with an Englishman — all this 
Ava.s ignored. 

O r 

The case may be going up to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privj' Council — I hope it will, as ihen there 
may be a reversal of a cruel wrong. Present conditions 
mean that a mag has to spend tens of tliousands of 
rupees to prevent himself being made a social leper, 
SQ, that he cannot marry his sons and daughters, so 
that he is excluded from social festivals and gather- 
’ings — a thing like that cannot- endure. Impossible 
that the brightest brains should be excluded in that 
Avay when they come back; and although it is true' 
that thiiig^ ai-e uot '>so bad now as they were ten or 
twenty years ago, none the less the number of out- 
cftstes is increasing, and you are practically having 
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another caste of tpngland-returned men, the brightest 
and the cleverest of ^he population, who are standing 
outside the ordinarj' Indian social life. Where, that 
happens, ,it showo that social life is decaying, and it 
is better to recognise the thing straightforwardly and 
honoui'ably than it is to go along in the foolish way 
that Indian Society is doing now — despising the 
hypocrisy in its bean, Avhile outside it pays it a cor- 
, tain respect. And that question of foreign travel will 
become of greater and greater importance. For the first 
time we have troops going to Europe to fight side by 
side with British troops for the safety of. the Empire. 
What are you going to do with them when they come 
back ? Are you going to treat them as outcastes — fhe 
men who have made the Empire safe? Tliey tre 
giving their strength, they are giving their lives; are 
they to be treated as outcastes, those who come back, 
covered with the glory that thej' have won, and hon- 
oured by the whole Empire outside India ? Is India go- 
ing to treat her heroes as outcastes, because they have 
gone across the sea to fight for the safety of tlieir coun- 
try and the Empire ? And as you become a part of the 
World-Empire, how are you going to play your part in 
the Emjiire of to-morrow, unless you are free to go 
ovei" the whole world, among all nations and all peo- 
ples, to study them, to understand them, to learn 
their ways, their customs and habits ? Does it strike 
you that you have to grow into ancTmperial Nation ? 
Th’e Empire that is coming is going to be a federation 
of Self-Governing communities, and India will be one 
of those communties. India is growing up into Self- 
Government, and none can say her nay. Presently' 
she will be having her National Parliament in addition 
to the Provincial Parliaments; but whep^mu have a 
National Parliament, when likfe the other i)ominions 
you have your P/irliament governing the Indian land, 
that is not the limit of your ambition ; that is not the 
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These are sd'.oe of the things that make the’ 
necessity for social ,reform. You might keep y6nr 
own organisation apart from others as long as, yon 
were conkned 'wKhin your own borders; but now 
that you are becoming a Nation 'among Nations, noAv 
that are taking your jdace in a federal' Empire 
whicii is building, you must be ready to meet other 
Nations on a footing of equality, and you must learn 
to live witli them as they must learn to live with yga. 
There lies the fundamental necessity', and the problem 
is; How much of that which is valuable in the .old 
organisation can, you carry over into th.e mew ? Yoir 
do not want to lose anything which is valuable ; your 
ideals are of priceless value to- humanity at large, 
but you have to distinguish between the passing ahid 
the lasting elements in your National life, to ’separate 
off those that are no longer useful, to preserve those 
that are valuable as elements in a Nation. 

But there is one point I would ask you not to 
forget when you are dealing with the question of 
intermarriage. Race is a reality, and you cannq,t 
ignore it. You say there is no caste in England ; but 
in England it is not the habit of the nobleman’s or 
the*.' gentleman’s daughter to marry a workman, or 
one inferior to her in education and in culture. 
Race is important ; it is important in the plant, in 
the animal, and it is also ira porta qt in the man ; and 
you must recognise the law of heredity, although you 
may say that it is no longer carried out under t^ie 
name of caste. General avoidance of intermarriage 
is vital for a Nation’s future. ' 

That brings me to another point of Bbcial Reform 
on which public attention has gone mean the 

making of the marriage age” later than it is now. 
Rractically, edufated opinion is almost at one on that 
point. But custom does-hdt-conform.to the opinion. 
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I am afraid I have met many men \^^ho were Social 
Refbrmers on the platform, sp'jaking in favoui; of a 
later t marriage, and yet marr3dng their daughters, 
their girl-children, at an age .when "^hfey were utteidy 
^ unfit for marriage. The marriage age should be decid- 
'^ed by physiological development, that which Go'd has 
written in the bodies of mem and women. The 
pi^valence of diabetes among your educated classes, 
•the fact that many of jmu are middle-aged when you 
ought to be young, and old when you should be 
middle-aged — the lack of energy and bodily vigour 
ill Indians fram fifty years of age onwards, when the 
brain ought to be at its brightest and strongest, 
when the nervous sys'tem ought to be at its best and 
keenest, that is a definite answer to the marriage of 
boys „and girls in this country — the motherhood of 
girl-children, the fatherhood of young boys. 'I'hat is 
a thing on which India’s life depends as a Nation, 
aAd'she cannot survive if you mairy your boys and 
girls, as ’,^ou are doing now. Why, down in Madras 
we have girl widows under one year of age ! A 
baby married in the cradle, and then doomed to 
widowhood for life. Take the Census report. See 
that we have there widows under five years of gge 
counted by the thousand. Eealise that the death 
age of your wives between fifteen and twenty-five 
leaps up suddenly because of premature motherhood. 
.These are crimes'? Prevent! ble death is murder, and 
every one of you who gives a child of twelve or 
thirteen into the arms of the husband, so that, when 
she is thirteen or fourteen years of age, she becomes 
the mother of a child, every one of you is committing 
this crime against nature, in the person of your 
girl-child. is a c],uelty, and it is only custom 
that blinds you to the horror of it. You know 
how many first children are born •dead of child- 
mothers ; you know how many child-mothy'' 
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go throngli ail agony to winch no girl should 
be subjected in th« bearing of the first child. You 
are so accustomed to it that you do not thrak of 
it ; you Ifare a^fe'shival of marriage, and you give the 
little, girl away — you the father,' who ought _^to guard 
her, who ought to protect her from the wickedness'' 
of premature mother^iood ! And the curse comes down 
on the Nation because of it, the premature old ag^e, 
the rapid death of girls becoming early mothers. You' 
know, that all the bloom of a wife of twenty-five is 
gone ; she is middle-aged although still so young. 
They die j and then you have men marryiiig over and 
over again. You don’t care about the sacredness,, of 
marriage; men may have half a'dozen wives one after 
another, and still marriage is supposed to be a sacred 
institution ; but the girl-child, she must be a \Y.idow 
for life, although perhaps she never saw the husband 
except in the moment of the marriage ceremonj'. And 
then you have the horror of old men marrying childreh, 
a man of fifty marrying a child of ten. ft is these 
things which .dishonour Hindu marriage in the eyes 
of the world. Hindu marriage is the noblest type of 
marriage in its theory, that any nation has held ; one 
map to one woman ; says Manu : “ Let mutual 
fidelity continue until death.” There is no ideal of 
marriage anywhere known, which is more exquisite- 
ly beautiful than the Hindu ideal; but it is 
trampled in the mud by these modern ways of dealing . 
with it; desecrating it by the marriage of the child, 
dishonouring it by marriage of an old man to a girl 
young enough to be his grandchild. 'J'hese are the 
things that Hindu men should take in hand and crush. 
If you do that you will be able to educate your girls 
longer. They will be able to reinain afcsdr&’al, because 
they will not be taken from the school in order to 
undergo premature motherhood, and on the education 
of India’s women depends the raising of the Indian 
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Nation. You cannot, with uneducated mothers, have 
a rice of patriots and of 'heroes.. It was the mothers 
of Iijdia in the past who made the great India 
of the past — the great women of*' India atIio made 
India what she was- in the ancient da_ys. And^they' 
4iave the* power now. I am not sure that the Indian 
woman’s' brain is not more brilliant than the brain 
of»^he man; extremely bright and clever are the 
Indian women of to-day; and if you give them the 
stimulus, the opportunity, they Avill shine out before 
the world as models of great womanhood. 

Thus there lies before you this path of reform to 
tread or not as you will. Every Nation is given its 
opportunity, but none can force it to tread the up-' 
ward path. You have to modify your caste; you 
have to take foreign travel as a matter of course ; you 
have to educate your women ; you have to educate 
the masses of your people; you have to do away with 
child-marriage. These great reforms you have to 
bring abotft. The Nation’s life depends on them ; and 
remember that the Indian Nation does not live for 
itself alone; it is a type unique among all the Nations 
of the world. It knows how to join spirituality to 
intellect, intellect to physical prosperity, and so "to 
build up the Nation on all sides. 

Great as you have been in the past, your future 
greatness may be ^?reater still. India in the past was 
niighty ; but India in the future— that shall be a 
NatTon grander than the world has ever dreamed of, 
if,only Indians are true to themselves, but one thing 
you must remember ; that none outside yourselves can 
Wake India what she ought to he. No tongue of a 
foreigner cai^build India. It is Indians themselves 
oiust build their Nation, and they alone can ms^-' 

India what she ought to be, what the shall 
the days to come. No Government, nopowe-'-' 
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friondship, no •^amount of eloquence, can make a 
Nation. It i.s the inon and women of the Nation l»nly 
who can build it. c 

c. • 

It.is in the schools and colleges of India that young 
Indid’ is learning the lessons that it shall practise'^ 
when it comes to manhood and womanhood. In the 
yonng is our hope ; and if we can only inspire fh^m 
with love of their Motherland, if we can only win. 
them to realise what it is to he a citizen of a mighty 
and free Nation, then ont of onr schools and colleges 
there shall grow the India of the futnre.c And to ns 
who have believed in her coming ere yet she has 
appeared ; to us she will loo^c back as those Ivlio 
worked for her in the darkness; and she will re&lise 
that we too have had a sliare in tlie laying of the 
strong foundation on which Indian men and women, 
who are boys and girls to-day, will raise the great 
.edifice of India’s Freedom, and make India the 
Motherland glorious among the Nations of ^the world. , 
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go on, ag you need the brain to thinb, as you net 
the lungs to breathe, as j'ou need the stomach 
digest, as you need ‘'the hands and the feet to wai 
and as the haj;nan body would be hr' ^ss'' a 
constantly*' in ‘turmoil if the feet an'’^ { ban 

deraai^ded to act as the brain, and if th. ,,fiin we 
occasionally used as a method of locomotion, ai 
sometimes the stoma'ch thought that it would do t 
breathing, and occasionally the lungs took up f 
function of digestion ; so it is that in every civilisi 
and ordered society these functions should ! 
dischai'ged b,y definite organs, so that you may g 
rid of strife and struggle and turmoil, 'and have 
society which is a living organism and not a heap, 
unrelated fragments, continually at strife ?;i 
coveting each the work of another fragment whi( 
it does not discharge. f ^ 

The next thing to realise, in order that we 
our leisure think out the subject more fully thmi ^ 
a lecture I can deal with it, is that Humanity is 
Brotherhood :is the human body is a brotherhooi 
But brotherhood does not mean identity, and brothe 
hood does not imply a flat, dead level of absolu: 
similarity and so'called equality, 'fhat is where tl 
blunder so much comes in, and the confusion ( 
thought. The wise are not equal to the ignoran 
The Ignorant are not equal to the wise. Those wl 
belong, say to some undeveloped type of man, lil 
the Veddahs of Ceylon, are nob equal to the high) 
developed races that yon find in this land, that yo 
find in the "West as the leaders of civilisation. Thei 
is a difference between the different members of 
human family, as there is a difference between cli 
baby in the ci-adle, the father in the 'yf6^\d, and tli 
grandfather, wise with the experience of long yeai 
in life, and therefore the adviser and the helper c 



- Due jKJunger. A family does not metan tliab the baby 
tabes on himself the function of advising, and that 
the* grandfather goes and liesodown in the b^j-by’s 
cradlt and is told what he ought to do. Brotherhood 
means that every one holds his po\v8r for tlie common 
, good, uses his faculties for the common service. Tf 
ue is strong, he is strong not to injure and bully the 
younger members of the familyf but to defend thejri, 
giSrd them and so to serve the whole. It is the 
•duty of the elder brother to take care that the weaker , 
is not injured, that the weaker is guarded, that if the 
weaker wants, the wants of the weaker .shall be taken 
6a’re of b^6re the wants of the .stronger; and the 
fabler and the mother and the elder-; would rather 
stajre themselves to* feed the little ones than let the 
little ones starve while the e!der.s have plenty ; for 
brotherhood means common union for thecorninon good, 
and the greater the strength the greater the duty, 
tbe greater the povrer the greater the responsibility 
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and taught by the more highly developed ; far the 
child-Souls are ^ not ready for the harder work of the 
world, and the very fact that reincarnation is a' reality 
is a clue to social order, and to the building of a real 
social Stdte. ' ' 

Cokiing now to the question first of Gaste, 1 am* 
going to take Casc^ in the past in the Kast, Class in 
the past in the West; then Caste in the present in tl\e 
East and Class in the present in the West. Ton see 
the line of thought along which I am going to lead 
you. First I shall take Caste and Class in the past, so 
that we may see what they were meant fcv’’, and then 
I shall take Caste and Class in the present, so that 
we may judge if the}- are doi;ig their duty and fire 
carrying out the objects for which they were designed. 
And I shall probably say things to you that svill raise 
in your minds objectionj both on the one side afid on'' 
the other. In dealing with the ancient Caste-system, 
of which 1 am a supporter, I shall jar on the feelings 
of some amongst you who look only at the outer ^ 
surface of the moment, and do not realise the‘*princip!e 
uuderneath ; and in speaking of Caste in the present 
I shall be likely to jar on the feelings of some' amongst 
you, who because they know the right principle, close 
their eyes to many of the mistakes that in the present 
are connected with it. Reform is needed, but reform on 
the ancient lines ; changes are wanted for adaptation 
to new circumstances ; but changes well considered, 
and not simply careless striking at everything, and 
liot defending a thing merely because it is attacked. 
Now as to Caste in the past, I spoke so fully last year 
that I. will only very shortly say now as much as is' 
necessary for my subject. What is the theory underly- 
ing Caste in the India of old ages, whichj 4 _the eternal 
justification of the system in the eyes of thinking and 
religious men ? ^ First Mf all. Soul •reincarnates, and 



ivhen it comes into experience of hnman life it 
jonies. without knowledge, it comes without ex- 
jerience, and it comes without training ; at first 
he burdens on it must be very, l\ght and the de- 
nands made upon it must be exceedingly small in 
beir force and in their compelling power. ThernTore in 
:he ancient system the foundation idea of the lowest 
isste of the four orders — the Slmdra caste — was the 
dea of Souls not yet trained, not yet experienced, 
joining into the world to learn the lessons in 
school as it were, and therefore with the duties a 
jhild has, of obedience, of subordination, of service, 
md of training, and these lessons are as the lessons 
<1 a school, that tjie child-Soul may be taught and 
gather the experience needed for later life. And just 
is when you took a Brahman boy and sent him to a 
jurb, he had to perform services for the Guru, 
ighting his fire, tending his cattle, as part of his 
;raining, so in the great life of the nation, and the 
ong life of the individual Souls, this was the first 
fiass, 'Ihe beginning of the training, the first 
'owest grade in the scliool, where little was asked for : 
Hardly any restriction on food, they might almost take 
iviiat they liked ; there was no restriction on travel,^ 
;hey might go wherever they liked. The trafning 
nust not be too hard for the young Soul, and put on 
it all the restrictions and difficulties that, when it was 
strong, it would'ffie ready to endure. And so the life 
svas a free life, fi'hey might do wellnigh anything 
in the way of occupation. They might eat, drink and 
travel almost as they would. The restrictions were 
very light, and the difficulties were very small. It 
was, as it. were, an infant in a school, where you do 
not make'^ discipline too severe, for the young 
ones are not yet habituated to restraint and- 
control. 
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Wher? in many iives a Soul had been thus traihedj 
when in many lives it Imd gathei'ed fcliese early lessofjs, 
it jmssed on to the biext caste in its birth, and was 
born in the caste o^ Vaishyas. 'I'liere it had a heavier 
duty laid “’on it, and greater restrictions. For a 
Vaishya was a twice-born man, and on him came the 
heavy responsibility' of wealth, hand in hand with 
severer restrictions jlut upon him. Do not forge,t 
thaj; in the old dfiys it was the duty of the Vaishya 
< to hear and study the A^eda.s. He wore the threefold 
thread, as a sign of belonging to a twice-born Caste. 
In this birth the Vai.shya was to’ keep th^e stores of, 
wealth for the nation, wealth not for himself but for 
the whole community ; he was to gather wealth, to be 
a faithful stewai-d in the nationjil household, so that 
learning might be supported, so that the nation 
might be wealthy, and so that everywhere there 
might be an organisation of labour, plenty of agri- 
cultural supervision, plenty of commerce, plenty of 
trade, and plenty of everything that was necessary 
for that material side of the national life. 'On him 
was the duty of maintaining the temples, of feeding 
the starving, of upholding the learned, of building 
choultries for travellers, of opening places of rest 
‘and c food for pilgrims, so that there might be no 
starvation, no misery, no wretchedness in the well- 
ordered household of the Aryan Mother. That ■was 
- the ’\^aishya’s duty, a duty that \meds badly to be 
discharged to-day' in modern India. 

After many lives of that, the Soul was born in tire 
third divi.sion, that of ordering the nation, of defend- • 
ing it, of guarding it, of -helping it, of keeping peace 
Avithin, and of protecting it against invasion from 
without Heavy was the demand on tlie’Hshattriya 
■ in old days. Life wa.s dear to him as to others, Avife 
and children loA^ed by him as by others, but to him 
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came the voice ofDhavma: “ You iliold youv life for 
th« national service, for the siational welfare. If 
therp is danger, it must not strike the Shudra, it 
must not strike the Vaishya, it Amst nob strike the 
Brahman. Gro out for their defence, and givp your 
life as sacrifice for the people who look to ’you as 
rulers and protectoi’s.” Because the Soul was grow- 
ing stronger it Avas ready for the sacrifice, and 
because the Soul was growing sti’onger it Avas ready 
for the service j the clinging to life Avhich marks the 
ordinary man must have no place iiA the heart of the 
’Kshattriya, 1 for he lived for the nation’s welfare, and 
so poured out his blood like Avater rather than that 
tlie people should bo struck. 

a 

Then there came the fourth division, that of the 
teacher, that Avhich we knoAv as the Brahmana ; hedged 
about Avith hard restrictions, cut aAva}’’ from the 
enjoyment of life; bidden to haAm no Avorldly Avealth, 
tor Avealth belonged to the Vaishya; bidden to have 
no righ'i to struggle for liberty, for that belonged to 
the Kshattriya ; bidden not to eat and drink and 
travel aboilt as he liked, for those were the privileges 
of the Shudra; but he had the hard life of self-denial, _ 
Avhich cut him off from the enjoyment and luxuries of 
life, and marked him to be kept pure in his magnet- 
ism, guarding his magnetism for the Avelfare of 
tlie people, not.^or selfish pride and conceit, not 
for personal arrogance or for personal domina- 
ti9n, but in order that the Gods might have a 
mouth to speak through to the people, and that the 
’ lips of the Brahmana mig’ht be the lips that should 
teach the law. 

Such Ava.5'*jhe basis^of the Caste system. Such Avas. 
the idea of the ancient order. I shall sIioav you, when 
I have dealt Avith Class in the West, hoAv confusion 
has arisen, and hoAV out of confusion^ discontent and 
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the sense of injustice, which you find in many a heart 
to-day. ' “• 

In Class in < the West, looking at the past, there 
• was a similar order. They had there the king and 
the n&bles by hereditary right — by birthright — and 
the ruling class, which here would be the caste of 
Kshattriyas, was the class of men who were the 
, fighters and judges and rulers, whose sons succeeded 
their fathers, and ruled, fought and made laws by 
hereditaiy right. These were- the great nobles of 
England in the pa.st : the king first, then the dukes< 
and the barons and the earls, and so on. All these 
men were of a hereditary class,, just the same as the 
caste, and exactly the same in its idea : a class^of 
men marked out by birth for yjarticular duties, which 
were the defensive, the ruling, and the organising 
duties, that we have seen as one natural divi.sion 
from which no nation may escape. Then there was 
the class, the great Middle Class as it was called, that 
dealt with commerce, with trade, with the supervision 
of agriculture and so on, the mighty class that yoti 
read about in English History, that grew up slowly 
under the shadow of the warlike nobility, and massing 
themselves in the towns of England gradually formed 
“ guilds,” as they were called, for all purposes of 
trade, close bodies for each trade. And then below 
them, the mass of the cultivating and producing 
people, tied to the soil, with duties of what were 
called “ feudal tenure,” bound to discharge thefie 
duties in exchange for protection, ever bound so , 
strictly to the soil that even to-day in England if a 
man is starving, the first question that is asked is ; 

What parish does be belong to ? ” JRhat means : 

“ Where was he born ? ” “ Which is the place that is 
responsible for hie maintenance ? ” If a man who was 
born in the North of England comes down London, 
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and is found starving there, even now they send him 
baOk fo the place where he vias born and whjch is 
resp-jnsible for his niaintenance, for his birth marks 
the place whence his niaintenaftciJ shoald come. 
That comes down from the old days, the Iiaw of 
’'Settlement, as it is called. But there is this 
difference in the fourth caste->-the teaching caste. 
Ti? England the Church was in alliance with the 
1 State, the Church was coextensive with the State ; 
the Church made arrangement with the State, as 
being the religious side of the people. The difference 
between the Bast and the West has been this in 
religious matters ; that in the East religion permeates 
every part of human life, whereas in the West it has al- 
ways been more outside the common or “profane ” life ; 
so thp,t it makes a compact, as it were, with the outer 
life, and you have the Church and the State in strict 
alliance, instead of religion permeating all, and the 
AThole basis being built on the fabric of a national faith. 

Mind you, in the old days these classes were real, 
Tb-day they are shams. There was no duke that did 
not lead ; there was no baron that did not take his 
men into the battle-field, when there was foreign or 
domestic war. They discharged the duties of their 
order. And so with the other classes. Therefore 
there was national . prosperity. There was national 
wealth. And thotlgh life was in many ways rough, 
yet it was a life that in architecture gave the grand- 
esJ buildings, that in literature, ere it wholl}’’ dis- 
, appeared, gave the mightiest writers, -and where the 
masses of the people also had plenty of food, plenty 
of clothing and of shelter. There was no such starva- 
tion known.isAEngland 'then as England knows to-day, 
in the later disorder that has come upon her people. 
England was called “Meny England”; who would 
call her so to-day ? 
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J come to tilt* ])resent. Now let rne take in tl 
present first the Cl*ss — the order is the reverse* 
what T liave taken in the case of the past/i ! 
England 'we Ifav'e still tlie Claeses. We kave oi 
Koyai family. AVe liave onr noble fami]ie.s, ai 
nobility goes by right of birth and ’ notliir 
else. They rule by right of birth. They mal 
laws by right of birth. They take titles liy rif! 
of birtli. The eldest .son of a duke becomes du! 
when his father dies; Ihe elde.sb son of an ea 
become.? earl when hi.s father die.^ and the momei 
that lie get.s his tille, if of age, he go'es into tl 
House of Lords and make.? law.s for the people. 
whole of the Empire i.s ruled Ify that House, in qoi 
junction with the Crown and with the Commons, ar 
it is filled not by knowledge, not by wisdom, licit b 
age, not by capacity, but entirely by right of birtl 
no matter what the character or the qualifications c 
the man may bo. Nowadays that class is a shan 
a sham because it does nob do the duty which in th 
old days was joined to the name. It is a sham, be 
cause the duke, whose title means leader, does nc 
think of going out to the battle-field when there i 
dapger, but a.sks other people to go and fight for hit 
while he remains quite .safely at home, and so' als 
with the rest of our " great nobility ”. The name 
do not carry with them work’, and therefore there i 
discontent, and therefore there is complaint, an 
there is agitation, and a cry is going through tlie land 
“ Abolish the House of Lords.” Why ? Because i 
is a sham and it is a farce ; becau.se the men who tak 
the name of leaders do not lead, and because insteai 
of duty they take privilege, and use their rank fo 
' personal ends imstead offer public servi<f§^ But then 
i.s another way to-day of getting rank, and that i. 
gold. If you hfsve plenty of money, lakhs upon laklr 
of money, if you are so rich that when people look a 



yon Jlipy do lud von and your nuMital cjnalif.ies, 
bnt^onlv a bitr gold voil thnl daz/.iVs llioni, so that 
they cannot sec tlirongli it and nnderstand wind- lies 
heliij.d ; you may lx* very ignorant, you may bo vor}' 
foolish, you may know nothing about* politics! you may 
never have done anything for the national welfare, 
^lut if at the bank you liave got a big balance, and 
have done soim* party services, t>.en you are a golden 
itlo), and every one will bow d<nvn and do you homage, 
•and then you can giu a title. It is a great thing to 
have a title for which yon hav<« done nothing. 
It is gnind t<i ctili yonrself ii lord, not by yonr inner 
worth but lly gold. If a man lias got plenty of money 
be, pays so miicli in contested elections, and thus 
seryes the (lovernnu'nt of the day by getting men 
tliev want into the House of Commons. lie buYs 
votftsj, practically, akliough a deliberate purchase of 
votes is illegal. Tlum you are a patriot, tind not in any 
fashion dishonest or immoral, and when yon have 
dbne this matiy a time, and whc*n you have time after 
time wa^ied thou.saiuls upon thousands of pounds in 
tins way, then yon de.serve well of your jjarty, that 
intin has done great sm'vice to (jovernment, and there- 
fore must be made a hereditary legislator, and must 
be rewarded for spending bis money by being giyen 
the right to make laws for the Hinpire and to sit in 
the Council of the Nobles. In America and in 
Australia tliey have not even this little covering of 
.“honour” to, hide the nakedness of money wovsliip. 
Money is the one title to .social honour and to social 
power, and you may have a man, as they had in 
’America lately', a man who counted his money by 
millions upon *inillion.s of dollar.s, and who had gained 
bis money by spreading reports about railways and 
making then'.' valueless — wrecking as they call it — 
and. then buying up the property g-fter it had become 
nearly worthless in the market, and then running it 
20 



»ip n|r,'iin v.-!i('n lie got it into lii‘. IkitkIs, »ri(5 gv.tting 
lmg(> MitiiP for tiiat for u-hicli Ik* liad %(‘ry Jittk?. 

^ of tlu' Iv'admiigt' and of gambling on 

it. 'I'lit' great f-t'rrtut ts this; “(jet luovi bcfort'yoiir 
ut'igliliotils. Do 'not (ell iliem ilt»; m-v/s that yon 
Jinve.i If tlmt news nmbes nny stot;k yoi,i j)ov«-'t‘s.' 
v.'ort liles'^, H»-!! it to your iieiglibruir before the newp/ 
bei.'omes piiblie, before he knoivs that it i-: n-orthle'-'*, 
nntl then hi« pocket will be einjjtjed wliile y^jurs 
will r/'!nain full," When yon have done that for n ' 
long time yon Iteconie rich, and then everybody looks 
np to yon .a^- n sncce-^sfnl jmui in thf‘ Western v/orld, 
and yon are held np as a model to yon’r 'nice. Voii 
know I was on the Sirhool Ituard of Jjondon. I nsedto 
see books given to e.hildren as'prizes. 'J'here wtnilii 
bo stories of wltat are called “ self-made nieti,'’ and 
these men were those wlio started with si.xpmv.'e in 
their puekets, and came as little lioys with si.\:{)ence 
to .some town, and then they were very indnstrions, 
and very tlirifty, and very carefnl, and not tilway.s tob 
parliciihir iiljont matters of conscience, nnkil at last 
they got riciier and richer, and Iiad a million 9F 
tnonev at tlie bank, and built one or two chnrclies, 
and a statue, was put up to them in the market-place 
wliati they died ; tlu-n they are held nj) to children a.s 
inudel.s of successful men, men who made money too 
often by tlie unmaking of their fellow men* What is 
the re.‘=nlt ? 'J'he result is discontent, struggle, ma.sses 
of the working population discontented ynd threaten-, 
ing revolution— imi.s.se.s of the working- population 
saving : “ Why .slionid these men, who are by no me.ans 
more moral then we, no more learned than we, no wiser* 
than we, why should they be so wealthy while we are 
so miserable and poor '? *’ iMeii do not really thittk 
much in their hearts of money, howertt-r much they 
may bow down to it and do it -.social homage; no man 
tliink.s himself veally below another, merely because 
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the other is richer than he ; and \Y,heie -wealth is the 
fciele to honour, there is struggle discontent and threat, 
for^j^visdom may be honoured -without jealousy, but the 
honouring of wealth means sociab strife, and ever- 
growing discontent among great masses of the 
people.* ® 

CT 1 come to the East, the East of to-day. Take the 
Caste system as you find it here to-day. How have 
the changes come about? It is clear, and we all know^ 
it, however devoted our belief in the Hindu faith may 
be, that Jhe four castes of the old time are not really 
amongst us to-day. If we test them by the test oi the 
hhastras, it ive test them by the test of the Lawgiver, 
we shall find that they are shams to a very large extent, 
as much a sham and a farce in the East us the titles of 
the*hobility are a sham and a farce in the West. 11 ow^. 
has that come about ? It has come about by the Caste 
,jforgetting its Hharma, its nature and its duty. By a 
slow change in hundreds and thousands of years, the 
duties o? the Caste have been forgotten. The Brahmana 
has sought for power and wealth. The Kshattriya has 
sought to do the teaching work of the Bi ahmana. The 
Vaishya has forgotten his duty, and has wanted to take 
up the work of the Kshattriya, and the Skudra 
has claimed to take the duties of the twice- 
born. No caste is content to do its own duty, but 
every one claims to do the duties of everybody 
else. For 'hundreds and thousands of years this 
lifts been going on, and I say to you, my brothers 
-rand I have the right to speak to you plainly 
' face to face, for I defend you in the West and there 
speak in defence of you where I find you attacked — I 
have a right to say to you face to face that the begin- 
ning of this de*gradd?tion lies on the caste that ought 
to be the noblest, that ought to be the highest, that 
ought to be the purest, and the degradation began 
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do the Brahmana duty is • like thd wooden elephant 
and like the leader antelope, very pretty to look at 
but utterly useless io'f all purposes of life. ..Suppose 
you get a Shudri^ Soul in a Brahmana body, iiow 
shall we recognise it? We shall know it b}”^ the marks 
that appear. We shall know it by its low desires and 
petty ambitions. We shall see a Vaishya Soul in a 
Brahmana body when the supposed Brahmana wan|s 
plenty of gold, when he wants to become wealthy, 
rwhen he wants big houses and costly lurniture. He 
may Avear his thread as much as he will, but the 
Vaishya Soul is thei'e. By the Law he is no Brahmana, 
and has no place in the Brahmana caste. .So if you find 
in the body of a Shudra a soul that is pure, true and 
noble, but lacking in patience, I sa*y to you that it is ico 
Avonder if that Shudra, cut off from the privileges of 
the Brahmana but knoAA'ing his own life purer thanthe 
•‘lives of many Brahmanas around him, says: “This 
Caste is a folly, this Caste is an absurdity,- idfirTia^e 
is a thing to get rid of. It is not justified by the' 
life, and injustice is done to me. I will do rtiy best 
and tear it doAvn to get rid of the farce.” t 

I believe in the reality of Brahmanahood. I Avho 
-'know that there is a Brahmana caste in reality, Avhich 
'*ks a living and Avorking poAA'er in human life to-day, 
ptell you that just because I honour the real Brahinanu, 
f do I look with sorroAV and shame on many a nominal 
Brahmana that 1 see around me ,* for, so says the 
Law, those that cannot teach are not Brahmana|. 
'The child that knows is older than the grey-headed 
man that knows not, and if I meet a grey-headed 
Brahmana and find that he is ignorant of sacred 
learning, and can teach me far less than I already 
knoAV, do you Avonder if I say •that if Mdia is to be 
helped, this farce must be turned into a reality, and 
some feAv at leas% must lead the Brahmana life, in 



order to tiialce it possible that the ciitte may be kept' 
aiiv? foV happier times, to serwe as' tlie vessels into 
whiclv spiritual life may hereafter be poured ? 


There is one other point about Caste. In the old' 
•days, it Vas not rigid as it is rigid now. In the old 
days a man could pass from onp caste to another, if 
hesshowed the qualities of the higher. If a Brahmana 
.was born as a iShudra from a piece of bad karma, if 
he worked through it and showed the Brahmana 
quality, then he was passed on to the Brahmana order, 
which was «a« reality and not merel}’^ a question of 
the bodj' and of the form ; so that in the Scriptures 
you* find cases even of the outcaste, of men who had 
no known father and no kitid of familj' to which they 
could appeal ; you find the great Teachers of the 
past taking such a boy, if he showed the Brahtaana 
qualities, and judging, not by the outer body, but by 
tlk3 inner Soul, and then passing the body through 
the necessary ceremonies that gave tlie magnetic ) 
purity and the physical conditions. 'Ihen there was^ 
no' discontent, no feeling of injustice, and no feeling 
of being kept in a place which was below that to 
which the Soul had a claim. Always there was the 


open door, and the Soul could pass through ^it, 
carrying with it the garment of the body, thus' 
making the body subservient to the real life. But 
mind you, in these questions of food and other things, 
there is a real natural truth. The magnetism of 
food is important. That which you take into your 
body helps to make the instrument in which your 
Soul has to work, and 'there are different qualities 
of food suited to the different functions that men 


have to discharge in life. All these questions of 
eating or not-eating together are questions of real • 
importance based on reality. Only ,0 in this mo.lern 
community, they are often based on shams instead of i 
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on reality, for ^lagnetic purity is a question largely 
of the Soul, and t^o man is pure magnetically who 
spealcs untruth, or loves untruth, or does evil jn his 
daily life* I Awould rather take food with a man wiio 
in his body belongs to a Ioav caste bub in his mind 
is piA'e, than I would sit down and take food frouK- 
the hands of one viho is nominally pure and whom I 
know to be stained with ambition, and to be soiled wcth 
lack of truth and honour in dailj’- life. .All this has to, 
be considered. You see the line of tliought; namely, 
not to abolish, but to make real ; not to get rid of, 
but to reform ; so that, as in tlie old days*, there may 
be bodies fitted for the incaimation of the higher 
Souls, parents leading the life of Brahmanas, nob oTily 
in the food and the outer observances of the casteT 

Thus I speak, for I hope — ^liaving come to^iake 
my home in this holy land — to try to show you^i^ 
time goes on, to whom I belong by faith audJe^r^nfcv 
the lines of practical reform which are needed if oui 
India is to be saved. Discuss the thoughtfamongsl 
yourselves. I have placed before 3’ou mere outliirss 
and principles, but I hope, in concert with some of 
your most religious and pious men, to take counsel 
and to mark out Avaj'S Avhich Avill make this thing 
a reality, and give it that spiritual life for the lack 
of which Ave are falling, and for the lack of Avhich 
the Avorld itself is cr^’ing out. c I kuoAV the old 
countries. I liaA’e liA^ed there. I knoAV hoAV they are 
suifering,- and the causes that have led them to their 
present state. I knoAv the iniseiy, the povertj^, and^ 
the degradation. I knoAv flie Avretchedness and the* 
struggle. I Avent there to learn it and I have learned 
lesson by lesson. For what ? I AA’-ent there and Avas 
born there to learn — in orde*r that, by experience 
gathered by my brain that l am using hoaa^, I might 
.earn' Avhat civilisation might teach. I learnt Avhab • 
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misery and struggle are in West,ern lands, that T 
might* gatl)er together the kpowledge J could in a 
forij available for use, and then come back to my 
own race and people, and give th?ir a warning that, 
alas ! they would not listen to, if it did not come 
’ through a tongue and from a brain trained in the 
midst of a civilisation that it_,denounces and in the 
»idst of the miseries that it knows. For they cannot 
blind me with the glitter of their civilisation, and 
they cannot dazzle my eyes with the glory of their 
outer appear^ince. f have been underneath, to the 
• slums and .misery ; I know its folly; 1 hav'o lived in 
it. I know’ its wealth, f know' its luxury, and 
everything for which you are yearning and v/hicdi 
is* dazzling the younger among~t you to-day, i 
come back to you and -ay that this thing v- a .sham, 
and that it i.« a delu-ion, it mean- degradation and 
not rising ; it mean.s spiritual death and not life. ^ 
♦Let us take a warning by th^'-*- L-'On.s ; let os b.-arn 
from tl^eir e.vperience to a'.'oid rle-ir blunders, and 
let us join baud in hand, not men of on^- ca,'.te hnt 
tnen of all the four order.= '.vhifh v.-er^ once appointed. 
Then let learned men come together to take common 
counsel for the common good, and little br bttlo, -ten 
by step^ hrincr back th^e .spirit into Indian a.nd 
into Indian religion, gi'-'ing honour where it h o'ne, 
honouring the Erahmana if ne be pure and co.mmnn;- 
cates his spirittJal 'wi-dom and i-. able to teaor. ; 
honouring Caste not in it-; name hot 

it-ality, not the oncer -bow out tn* , 

. in the centuries that be in fmnt or o-, --.'.a., 
done the evil -,rork that ha'- b'-en do.v-, anc tr.e 
shall be raisei a^- a who!"- 
lies before 'Inat i- the wor< ;r. w.mcc , a 
take rnras -o-j? help'tr; for ;r." >^re 
from ts gire.o to 

sacrifice it to tr.e beb/ing 
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While it is true that the great lesson of the Gita- is 
that man should learn to work without desire for fruit, 
that becomes possiJ)le and useful only when man has 
reached^ a higher motive — the determination to work 
with the Divine Will for the progress of the world. 
AbsCTce of desire for fruit tends to indifference iinty ' 
a man is truly intent upon the welfare of the world. 
When he has reached the point when the welfare 
of the world for him is the one thing that is desirablOj 
when he realises that the Divine Will is the bringing 
about of that welfare, tlien he will lose nothing of 
his activity when his desire for fruit ha§ passed away. 
Comparatively few, however, in ordinary public life 
can really maintain activity, strength and vigour, 
unless they have an ideal before them which they 
are endeavouring to achieve. Only those can perse- 
vere against continual disappointment whose iUeal is 
clear and whose devotion to that ideal is completei ■ 
Let me take for a’ moment as an example a man wliQse 
name is dear to all of you — Gopala Krishna Gokhale. 
There you have a man who placed before himself a 
quite definite ideal, namel^v, the lifting up of bis 
countiy to a place among the foremost Nations of the 
world. If you read his speeches, .as all patriots 
should, you will note almost with surprise now and 
again the strength and vigour of his hope and of his 
determination. He did not expect to be successful 
himself. You remember his famoms phrase that some 
of us must “ serve India by our failures,” and he 
found that to be the almost unbroken experieme of 
his own life. But, despite the fact that he knew he 
would continually fail, the ideal maintained him where 
the actual was hopelessly disappointing, and so jmu 
find- him year after year with unchecked and undiniin- 
ished vigour, as strong, as vi'goi'ous and as inspiring 
in his • latest speech, as he was in his earlier days. 
There you have an example of. a man who never 


became a cynic, who never lost hope, wlio never became 
pessyuistic, but always held before him a magnificent 
ideal. He found the value of an i‘deal in the moments 
of dai'Kiiess which otherwise might liaf*e,led to despair. 
I want, if I can, to put before you how ideals' may be 
•njade, how’ we can aim at their realisation, and.how 
there are two forms that an ideal may take. We may 
rigl^tly take an ideal for each— the ideal character 
that we desire to embody, and the ideal of the 
Alotherland that we desire to behold. 

First of all, in order that things may be quite clear, 
let us answer ithe obvious question : What is an ideal ? 
If you would begin with a conception of what we need, 
cut off the I in the word ideal. You have an idea, and 
that' is the beginning of what an ideal means. It is 
an idea, a thought; but it is more than an idea. It is 
hot one of the ideas that come and go, iwb one of the 
passing thoughts that come into the iliind, but a 
thought that is there continually, that is always there, 
fixed and, dominant. The next point in understand- 
ing Avhat is an ideal is that it is a, fixed idea, and it 
is a fixed idea vliich guides and dominates cmiduct. 
That is the full definition and meaning of an ideal : 
first the nature — thouglit ; then its characteristic — 
fixity ; then its work — the dominating o£ conduct, tlie 
building of character. 

Some of you — tb® older amongst j'ou — will have 
read the axioms of k'atanjali ; looking at the different 
kincjs of men’s minds, he classified them under four 
heads. He wanted to find what sort of mind was 
necessary for Yoga. Some, he said, had no steadiness, 
there was no firmness in them ; they ran off after 
different thoughts as a butterfly goes from one 
blossom to an-Sther. Butterfly minds, he said, are 
not fit for Yoga. This is the mind of a child,, under 
the domination of the senses, attracted by, each object 
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of Hcn.so luitl ^con.sfiintly climtgifipj as iicnv olijecta 
appear, 'I’lieii lie took the next ela^s — the taitid-of a 
youth, and that he speaks of by rather a curious 
word wlpdi W{i.shall liave to translate as " bewildeied” 
or “ confu.s(.>d In the tune of youth, passion is 
strong. Fir.st one passion and then anothffr change*' 
the whole atinu.splu're of the iniiid ; and soifyoo 
study tlio mind of a yonili, vi.n find its colour chuno'es 
with the passing niouds of jiassion and emotion rather 
than tlioaght. Young men will turn away from a 
subject of tlionght to run after some powerful attrac- 
tion tlirongh ilie senses, and such a niincl is easity 
bewddered and confused by pasision ; that mind, .'•avs 
Patanjali, is not fit for Yoga, ,ile comes to the ntiiid 
possessc-d by a thought; the man is ub.sorbed by one 
idea — love of jiower, desire for fame, desire for money, 
desire lor plea.sure or luxury. Whatever it mSly be, 
it dominates the man and all his conduct is guided 
by tliat dominant thought. Jt possesses him, it takes 
linn and drives him in its own direction, and he is 
helpless in its grip. Such a dominant idea w'nicli poss- 
esses a man has two jio.ssible results : it may make him 
a madman, if tlie idea be false ; and a madman cannot 
be made to listen to reason as he is possessed by a false 
idea. 1 do not suppose that many of you have been 
among lunatics, but if you spend some time amongst 
them, you will notice that one great characteristic of 
them IS that they are possesseel by one dominant 
idea, and that idea false. But where a man is wholly 
posses.sed by a true idea, then he becomes a martyc or 
a hero. Reasoning has no influence upon him ; 
worldly advantage has no attraction for him. He is 
willing to die for his ideal. A martyr is Avilliug to 
give away his life for an idea, and no reasoning can 
induce him to prefer life to thftt idea. '^Patanjali says 
that when YmcJi.a man exists, he is near to Yoga'; he 
reaches a posifion where- the mind is completely 



controlled by one single idea^ and that means pro- 
gress and strength. * 

T!#en jmu come to the last stage where a man is no 
longer dominated an idea but cliobses aTi idea ; he 
willingly possesses — he is not possessed ; he chooses, 
'he is not seized. The man has all the strength of the 
idea under his control, and that man is fit for Yoga. 
Ii? is that kind of definite, clear thought which is 
wanted for the building of an ideal, but veiy few 
people have^ their minds trained to that extent. 
There are methods which we can use to build up our 
ideal, and the first thing to do, especially for a young 
man or jmung woman, is to make up his or her mind 
wTiat he or she war.’ts to be, not to drift along like. a 
rudderless vessel on the current of a stream, but to 
sit ^nd say to himself : “ When I have finished this 
part of my training as pupil in school and college I 
intend to be this or that,” whatever it may be. A 
young man who chooses what he intends to be in 
life, de^berately ■ chooses it with a strong and 
unswerving will, that man accomplishes that on 
vThich he has fixed his mind. Each one of you who 
are younger should be forming your ideal, and the 
first thing is to determine what you mean to, be. 
Some of you have already an ideal : that you should 
be a great servant of your Country, that you should 
help to win her liberty, that you should like to 
devote yourself a*nd all j'our powers to uplift your 
Country ; that was the ideal that Mr. Gokhale had, 
.an"?! few nobler ideals can attract the mind of the 
.young. The next step will be to think out ; “ Along 
what line of life shall I try to approach and 
ultimately realise my ideal ? what profession shall 
I take up ? ivhat kipd of work shall I do ? ” Let us 
suppose you have to win your livelihood. You will 
then chno.se a. profession, which will ‘hinder you least 



in Iji'cojning Unit which yon an- to 

boconu*, Von wNil rhoovo that which to offer 

yon Uio ho.st opfiorPnnity of ht-rving your {•(inntry. 
Jtonghly that will very often mean' fhe way of 
earning a* livelflinod in the least time that if requires 
to (‘atin it, ami so to give the rest of yonr time to 
public life. jS'oI very long ago J had to put before 
n young man a I'hoiCe as to wJ;af line he would inka 
up will'll his eollege education was over, and I wrofo 
to him, defining different lines. He was very clever, 
and would he able to elioose his own way when his 
edneation was complete, ] put before him tlie 
possibility of tlie Civil .Service or the haw, showing 
how each was likely to work out in life. J pointed 
out to him that on the whole the best jirofe.ssion for 
a man who wanted to give his life to his country was 
the profe.ssion of law, for in that — if he did not ivant 
to live e.vtravaganti}* — a simple living was easy to 
gain, and then he had a large amount of leisure that 
ho might give to the service of liis Country. I dO 
not mean a very .succe.ssful lawyer, for tr become 
tliat he would liavi* to give all his time to the pro- 
fe.ssion ; but a man who is coTiloiit witJi a simple life 
can earn u living honounibly in lliat profession, but 
at Uio same time give most of In's time to the Jielping 
of his j\lo(Iierland. Aly correspondent chose that 
particular line, for the reason that he could serve India 
better in that. Another advantage of law is that 
in a country where you are lr\ ing to gain reforms 
by constitutional means, a knowledge of law is 
necessary. 'J’Jiere are nnnierou.s j^robleriis in the 
cour.se of public life where an e.xact knowledge ofi 
your legal rights and powers is of inestimable 

advantage. 

. « '* 

, Supposing, then, you have chosen .your object 
in life and, your profession,, the next step will be to 


study? If you wish to be a statesman, you must study 
the«livos of a number of leading^statesmen, studying 
them^froin a psychological standpoint, and you will 
find what are the qualities which tlioy had in, common. 
Certain qualities are wanted in order that an ideal 
•viay be l)uilt up in the mind as an image. Yoft will 
find these out by study, and jf you want to be a 
successful statesman, 3 'ou will select leading men and 
study their lives, and you will then find out what 
they had in common. There may be some qualities 
in which one statesman may differ from another; you 
disregard tjiyse differences. But there are some 
points that will be common : they will all be men of 
trained ability; they ^vill all be men of knowledge of 
the* world; they will all have a great amount of tact 
and understanding of human nature ; and they will 
all h3,ve a felicity of speech and a firm grasp of 
complicated questions. Those are qualities of a 
st;jitesman, and those would appear more or less in 
every gi-eat statesman. They may differ in every- 
thing else, in views, religion, temperament, etc. A 
yotiiig man who has chosen to serve his Country in 
political life would thus, analysing characters, choose 
the different qualities which make a great statesman 
and then build up those qualities m himself. ’He 
would put these all together, leaving out the separate 
things in which they differ; he would leave out 
everything which<* is not essential, and select the 
essentials of a statesman ; that would be the ideal 
sta^sinan to whose character he would try to conform 
himself. 

If a young man wanted to be a soldier, he would 
similarly find out the qualities of a successful soldier, 
and produce fliose qi?alities in himself, shaping his 
character as that of an ideal soldier. He would do 
■ similarly with regard to anything which he desired to 
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be. He must, study to make the ideal; lie must' build 
up the ideal bit by bd,, bj’- study, by imagination, by. the 
creative powers of the mind ; and when he has done 
that, th§n thg attraction of the ideal must dominate 
bim. He must feel devotion to this ideal that he has 
created, and it becomes for him the ‘dominant- ‘ 
thought of his mind, shaping his conduct, and 
determining his character. ^ 

Let us suppose for a moment that you have taken' 
the ideal of a public worker and that you have built 
up the characteristics that sucli a man shpuld have— 
energy, unselfishness, willingness to sacrifice, power 
of grasping the needs of the moment, the-understand- 
ing of human nature and the motives which play 
upon it. iiupposing that you have made all these 
your ideals, then da3‘ bj' daj' you would think for a 
little time each day of the ideal which you have Inade, 
and you will begin to create in jmur.self those qualities 
(onB by one. Take, for instance, the quality of self- 
sacrifice, without which no great public w5rk can be 
done. You can think of it in the morning and you 
can practise it all day long. You will remember it 
IS written in the Chhandogya-Upanishad ihat man is 
created by thought, that wliat man thinks upon, that 
Hie becomes, and there lies the power of the ideal. 
You become the thing on which you think. If you 
have formulated your ideal and iLyon have definitely 
made up and placed before your mind the qualities 
which shape the ideal, then take those qualities^cne 
by one, thinking of one of them every morning, and 
practising it the whole day long whenever opportunity 
occurs ; and then you will find that the quality you 
think upon gradually builds itself into your character 
* and you begin to practise it 'unconscTously. That is 
the way in wJiich great men grow : they develop in 
themselves by thought that which thej’- determine to 



become, and there is no human quajity that you can- 
noi ciieate in j’^ourself by steady and determined 
thoug-ht. But thiu’e is one snare which you have to 
avoid. You must never allow youi^elf to think about 
the opposite of the qualii}'’ that j'-ou want to develop. 
.Suppose* for instance, that you are trying to o^jvelop 
the instinct of self-sacrifice, 3;ou must never allow 
yqurself to think of selfishness, because if the thought 
of selfishness is created it works against the other, 
and makes you selfish. I have met bo3^s who happen 
to .be b3’ nature timid. I found a boy lamenting over 
jt ; he dofjs, not realise that by thinking of timidity 
he becomes timid more and more. Thought is a real 
power and not imaginaiy. If 3mu think about any 
woak point, you become weaker and weaker by the 
thought that you give to it. You should always 
think about the noble side of yourself and not the 
lower side. You must think of yourself as perfect, 
q.s God unfolding in human form. But it is better to 
take up one qualit3’- after another, until the totality 
brings you nearer and nearer to God. It is written 
that Brahman is fearless, and so anyone in whom 
Brahman is living can become fearless by thinking of 
that quality. So realising in 3murself that side of 
divine life, and so, step by step, taking quality by 
quality and thinking steadfastly on it, you build 
yourself into the shape of your ideal and embody the 
very characteristies that you admire. 

(ft is here that devotion helps you enormously. If 
you can find some one who embodies that ideal, either 
‘completely as’ in Sri Krishna or Sri Bamachb.ndra, 
or imperfectly as in some great man or teacher, then 
you will find it easier to develop it in yourself and 
grow towards^that wlfich you admire. You can think, 
for instance, more definitel}’’ and more cleax’ly of a 
quality if you think of it as embodied in somebod3’'. 
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That is why I ^have often said that hero-worsDip is 
one of the best things which any person /:an 
,pvactfse. The tendency in man is usually to find faults 
rather tl^n vv’tiieSj to speak of tlie weak side of 
another rather than of the strong side. To depreciate 
another instead of appreciating good qualitiesds one of, 
the most vulgarising of practices. The power to admire 
is a great power in the building of character, and admi- 
ration for a great qualitj' tends to produce that quality 
in yourself. You would not love it unless you had a ' 
little of it already in yourself, and that will grow 
more and more if you admire it in its^:^owering’iij 
another. That is one value of great men ; they 
embody ideals. They show us in concrete form that 
which is loved in abstract form, whjch to many ofous 
is rather vague and indefinite. If you see courage 
embodied in Arjuna, if you see duty emdodit^d in 
Bhishma, -if you see kingliness embodied in Sri 
Ramachandra, the vision exercises over you that 
moulding power in which devotion is one of the 
strongest possible influences. Love incrtfases the 
force of thought, and more and more by dwelling <mi 
the greatness of the beloved we grow great ourselves. 
The spirit of .scoffing, the spiidt of cynicism, the spirit 
of depreciation — these are among the greatest weak- 
nesses that you find in many at the present day. In 
the old ages there was far less* of that. People do 
not realise how they are vulgarising the whole of 
their nature and dwarfing their strength, when they 
are constantly looking for weakness, and gossipyig 
about deficiencies that they notice in one or another. 

It is said in an English proverb that no man is a hero'" 
to his valet, 'i'hat is not the fault of the great man. 

It is the servant’s mind that cannot realise the hero- 
"^ism before him. It is by the development of that 
side of human nature which this Sabha is intended 
to. develop in iCs members, namely, devotion, that 



boys*gro\v into noble men and men grow into a 
maturity wbich is greater than that of their youth. 
There are some people who always keep young, ^resh 
and "active. They never grow old,, and jive never 
fossilised, as too many old people unfortunately arel 
man who has an ideal never grows fossilised.*’ 


There is one form of ideal that is worth thinking 
of" carefully pist now, namely, the ideal of the coun- 
• try. You want that onr country should become 
■great. That is the ideal which rouses most devotion 
and patriotism. Devotion to the country is one of 
the most irfspiring and constructive of forces. What 
do^ you want India to be? It is well sometimes to 
tluidc on big lines,* and not only that more posts 
should he thrown open in the Civil Service, and that a 
man should he able to rise to the highe.st jdace. What 
do you want your country to be in order that she 
may he ranked among the Nations ot the world ? 
Glearly one condition of progress, one condition of 
any evoWtion worthy of the name, one condition of 
greatness is — Freedom. Hence your first wish for 
the country should he that she should be free. One 
condition of freedom is that y'ou should be free your- 
. you are not free as long ns you are ur^der 

the domination of the lower side of your nature. You 
cannot make your country free without making your- 
se ves free; and no man is free who is not the master 
0 IS own mind and of his owm body'. No man can 
sa e y use outside freedom, until he has gained that 
m er leedom which we call self-control. Freedom 
'worth^^of ^t hands of a man w'lio is not 
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the Dictator' of Imperial France. .. If yoii will read 
thal. stpry you will see how rif^ht aild pure were the 
aspirations of the men who fcridd to lay the founda- 
tion Sf liberty in France. You will, see, if you watch 
step by step, how violence took the place of reason, 
^ind force that of argument, and how all the fj'arlier 
progress was gradually destro3*ed b}" the later parties 
winch arose, more and more insj)ired b)' the spirit of 
hatred •than the spirit of love. You have there one 
'of the most valuable lessons. Violence begets greater 
violence. I’lie French devolution, though it began 
by- thoughts of love and libertv, was wrested aside by 
misery, bj' .starvation, and the result of all these was 
thv violence that devolution embodied, the murders, 
tlnj terrible struggles, and the killing out of one 
political party after another, until in the end, the 
peo^de, weary of violence, fell into slavery again 
under Napoleon. 'J’he story of the French Revolution ‘ 
is an instructive story for the young and enthusiastic. 

It began so well, but in the course of it violence was 
followed’ rather than reason. Misery and starvation 
cannot construct ,• thej' can only destroy. You must 
realise that to win freedom jmu need unity, self-con- 
trol and strength ; those are the qualities which make 
a Nation free. Get rid of divisions and antagonisms, 
and no longer make differences of religious thought 
divide in civic matters. You must learn the great 
lesson that thouglit must be free, before free action 
can come in. From liberty of thought comes 
di:^erence of opinion, and j'ou must realise tliat differ- 
ence of opinion is healthy and not undesirable. You 
’may be thinking better than I am thinking. Yet my 
own thought, though less good than yours, is better 
for me than your.s, just as I shall gi-ow stronger by 
eating my o\Vn food'* than by looking at you eating’ 
yours. Therefore .it is that it is better to think, and 
even to think mistakenly, than n®t to think at all." 
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No truth is true which is not true to yourself. Truth 
becomes false when you do not really grasp it,^and 
only'repeat with yoifr lips that which your mind does 
not comprehend jind which your will does not alicept. 
Think along your own line. Listen to everybody, 
consiV.er the opinions of everybody, but do not echn 
them. Digest them all for yourself, and create your 
own opinion. Just a chemist puts many ingredients 
into a crucible, and out of them produces' a new 
substance which is diffei-ent from each of them, so it 
should be with you and your thoughts. Take all the 
thou£rhts ai’ound you and put them^ into yOur 
crucible of mind, but produce a thought different 
from the thoughts- which 5’-ouJiave assimilated.' c It 
is independent thinkers who are really serviceable 
in the growth of a Nation. The one man who thinks 
is better than a thousand men who repeat the 
opinions of others like parrots. 

So, in putting to you this need for ideals, in trying 
to show how you may choo.se and build i^.eals, and 
how by thinking and practising you maj’’ transform 
that ideal into your own life, and then how yon may 
make your ideal for the country. and work towards 
that, I am telling you how the building of an ideal 
affects the future greatness of a Nation. Freedom 
is the air that a Nation breathes. 

But what qualities shall this Nation have ? One 
quality inseparable from India is the quality of spirit- 
uality, I’hat has ever been her greatness, and every- 
thing else has' flowed from it. When India was 
spirituallj' great she was intellectually magnificent,' 
she was emotionally full of beauty and dramatic art, 
and' she was physically wealthy, so wealthy that she 
•attracted all the Nations of the world to come and- 
trade with the produce of this land. First spirituality, 
then intellectuaLpower, then emotional art, and then. 



physical prosperity. If you want to bring back the 
wljole,of it, 5 'ou have to develo]^ thdse same qualities 
again. Eeligion is the fouhdation of Kstional 
greatness. Eeligion is that by -vyhich a Nation be- 
comes truly admirable in the face of the world. India, 
.^then, must be spiritual. Eemember how Mr. Gt)khale 
said that he wanted to spiritualise politics. Only as 
politics are spiritualised will the country become really 
worthy of the devotion of man. So, India has to be 
free, she has to be spiritual, she has to be great 
intellectually, she has to be great once more in art, she 
has to be prosperous on the physical plane. Worldly 
wealth and’ prosperity are found among those in 
whom you find art^ and religion. Prosperity is the 
re.iult of National greatness. A Nation cannot be 
great without spirituality, without intellect, without 
art, ♦but where those are found, there the wealth of 
the world flows into it, and as was once said of India 
— J admit from jealousy — gold found many ways into 
India but found no way to get out of it. There 
are endAiss ways now in which Avealth leaves the 
C9untry. 

While I ask you to make ideals for yourself into 
which your character and your life shall be builded, 
I also ask you to make an ideal for the country, and 
to make that ideal for the country the idol of your 
worship and the ^aspiration of your life. If you do 
that, you can never grow cynical, disappointed and 
discouraged, for even in the moments of darkness the 
Star of the Motherland ivill shine in the sky above 
*you, and Avhen the clouds grow thick you Avill knoAV 
that the Star is shining. For such a man, Avifch such 
an ideal, there is no disappointment, there is no 
discouragement, there'>is no despair; for the greatness’ 
of India lies in the Councils of the Gods, and that 
Avhich They have decided you can achieve. 


. ON THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS* 

Your Exceulkncv, Ladies and Gentlejien, 

It is ID}' pleasant duty to-day to move tliHit this meet- 
ing adopt tlie lleport, which most of you probably liave 
seen, containing the record of the year’s, work of the 
admirable Society which we are here assembled to 
support. It is not necessary, I a,m sure, that I should 
urge upon you the claims of a Society such as th'is. 
It is plain to the mind of every thoughtful and good- 
hearted man and woman that the animals around us, 
under our control and placed in our care, are lives for 
the training of which we are responsible, for tliQ 
happiness of which we shall have to 'answer; and 
in this Report I have noticed with pleasure the 
practical kind of work which is sketched out' for the 
instruction of its agents. None who has gone along 
the roads of India but must have seen from time to 
time- casesj, of cruelty, thoughtless but remediable, 
which it is the duty of the community to prevent. 
I notice for instance in this Report one thing is" 
mentioned, one which probably all -of you have seen : 
the cruel hobbling which is used sometimes in the 
tying up of animals which are to be prevented fr&ra 
straying from the fields in which they are grazing, the 
hobbling especially of cattle that are driven along'the 
roads. I do nob of course deny, none of us can deny, 
that some form of restraint is necessary in order 

•* O 

^ An address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Madras 
S. P. C A., on Maro^ Kith, 1910, with the Governor of Madras in 
the Chair. 
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eitlifV to' keoj) the animiils' wifliin flue bounds', or iu' 
soijie coses to prevent tlieurfrom injuring pnssers-by 
on the roads. We know weU’enough here in ’India 
that’tlie bull and the cow by the civsts,)in of thousands 
of years have been regarded as sacred animals, and 
,the result of that is, for the most part, that they' wan- 
der harmlessly and unfettered through the roads and 
through the streets. In Benares, where is m3’ oldest 
Indian’ home, while walking- through those narrow 
streets, we constantly' have to push gently aside some 
bull that is let loose and that walks along the road 
taking gi'nin at any shop he passes at his will, for 
none would deu}’ to tlie Bull of Mahadeva that nourish- 
ni'int whic-h hi.s hunger craves ; and a strange result is 
.shewn there in the feeling of the man to the bull and 
the bull to the man. A friend of mine was walking 
along waving carele.s.sly a heavy stick, and a bull 
put down his head read}’ to charge. A shop-keeper 
called out : “ Put down the stick, and the bull will 
not touch you.” He at once dropped it and the bull 
walked ‘Ijuietly b}’. I mentioned this for a specific 
rsason. The bull in Western lands is a dangerous 
animal and is always kept under restraint ; but here 
he is allowed to wander freely at his wdl. Hence, 
when we see the creatures passing along the road 
with the head hobbled to the foot, so that ever}’ step 
of the animal is a difficult one, we may assume that 
generally the aniiiyal is dangerous and is thus hobbled 
for the sake of passer.s-by. But that is no reason 
wl^y the hobbling should be cruel, aiTd why every 
step should be made painful. The creature must be 
‘prevented from harming the human beings whom he 
passes without being practically tortured as he makes 
his way along the road. 




There is one other point, not mentioned in the 
Report, to which I should like to draw the attention 
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of the officers of the Society. The donkey i's an 
animal which is*iiere very largely used for the cavry- 
ing of burdens. There are two points w'ith regard 
to that which jt is the duty of every one of us to try 
to change. 'J'lic* (ir.st is the overloading, which is 
soinetVnes so e.xLrenie that if j'ou walk behind the, 
animal, genei’all3’ veiy small in India, you will .^ee 
tho.=e delicate legs fjending under the freight of the 
burden ihut is being carried. The second thing is 
the Avay of loading. J do not know how far j'ou 
observe these things, but my e^'es have been long 
ti-ained to observation. We need some clfver person 
who will invent some waj' of loading the donkey 
which will not inllicb constant pain ; for if we look ^ve 
see that the strap, which passes acros.s beliind^to 
steady the load, is constantly' cutting through the 
skin into the flesh. If you ask why this is done', you 
will be told: “Because the load does nob balance.” 
Then it is the duty' of some inventive per.son, Indian 
or English, to invent some kind of saddle or pad 
which wdl secure the load on the animal’s bSck with- 
out mutilating it, as it is practically' mutilated at the 
present time. That is a point I venture to press on the 
attention of the Society. 

Now I come to the more general question. I have 
said that there is no question among us that animals 
should be well treated ; but thev^ is one difficulty 
here which you do not find in the We.st, and it is the 
difficulty' of two civilisations that look upon animal 
life in somewhat different ways. If yon speak here 
to those who have been brought up in the ancient* 
faith of India, they will tell you that there is only' 
One Life, whether the life be in the man, or in the 
•animal, or’in the plant, or in tho rock. There is only' 
One Life that lives in each alike. That is one' of the 
axioms of the Scriptures that here are held sacred by 
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.Anofcli-*!’ poinfc tliafe may strike yon is tins— and 
it is in the Keport^^ You will find that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is asking 
there for 41 lebhiil chamber to be made for the painless 
hilling of pariah does. 'I'Jiero again 3'ou have 
ditferCnt' lines of thinking, and sometime.s the}' cause, 
great mistake and misjndgment. The Englishman 
will saj' : “ The lu^ ian IS cruel; he will nob put a 
suffering animal out of its puin.''^ The Indian answers : 
“You are cruel. What right have you to take away 
the life that you are not able to give ? .'I'hese are 
the differences between the two civilisatipps, and it is 
the duty of those who are living side by side to take 
the best of each and not to , misjudge each otliDr, 
•because there are some differences in the wa^'S of 
looking upon this question. I must point out that vve 
can all unite on most points, we can all agree on' most 
points, and if we agree on those points which are 
most vital, then by gentle persuasion and by a'rgq- 
ment we may perhaps find a common ground even 
where we do not agree. Take one point wliicli is not 
unimportant, and here 1 especially address my English 
brothei’S. In these large towns 3'ou will ver}' often 
find that the animals used for draught purposes are 
miserable skeletons of cattle oj- they are mere 
apologies for cattle or horses, drawing their loads pain- 
full}' along the streets. You say : “ How cruel to. 
underfeed and drive these wretched animals !” But I 
say; “ Yes, but look at the drivers also, and you will 
often find the ribs of the drivers as visible as those 
of the bullock or of the horse.” That is a thing also 
that needs to be remembered. 

Another point is that the carters are not always 
responsible for the overloading'of the carts ; and if the 
carters do not take these carts and keep the appointed 
time for the delivery of the load, they will be dismissed 
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or :fined, or punished in some way j so they flog the 
helpless animals in order that they may not lose the 
bread for wife and child. I 'aih not saying Jhis in 
order to stop any action which >w,puld pheck the 
underfeeding or ill-using. I say this only in order 
that you may remember sometimes the pitifiii.»condi- 
tion of the human beings, and not be too hard on man 

while you are trying to help the animal. 

« 

I am very glad to see in this Report that the 
Society works for education more than for punishment. 
That is the right wa 3 ^ I do not deny that the law 
*must punish, but education is always better than 
punishment. Much of the cruelty is thouirhtless. I 
have seen a man thrash a bullock and then, a few 
minutes afterwards, go up to it, and pat it, and give 
it f 9 od out of his hand. You will never succeed in 
stopping cruelty in this country, or in any other > 
land, until every member of the community realises 
his duty to the animals that serve the community. 
TJnderst^ind that to stop cruelty it is not enough to 
give to the Society Rs. 50 and then feel your con- 
science clear. It is the daily duty of each of you, 
whenever you see an act of cruelty, to stop and 
remonstrate with the man who has done it, and fciy to 
persuade him rather than threaten him. 

I have been given permission to-day to go outside 
the limits of my -»vesolution, in order to tell you of a 
larger movement which is beginning in India by the 
devoted work of the Hon. Mrs. Charlton who is 
with us here to-day, and who has asked me to tell 
' you — as she is not so trained to the platlorm as I am 
— that she has come here from England in order to 
try to found a Society, which will be incorporated on 
the 25th in Calcutta, called the Imperial League for the’ 
Protection of Animals. That League does not desire 
in any .way to trench on any grouud’already occupied 
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such a Society as that in the support.of which we 
are met this atternoon. It desires to supplement, 
not to* substitute; to assist, not in anj way to take out 
of the liapds that are doing it the work of a Society 
like this. You all know that the Society here is not 
intendlpd to go outside the limits of the Presidency of r 
Madras. Therefore, as other Societies are similarly 
limited, it is thought by .some lovers of animals that 
it would be well to have some central body’to ex- 
tend throughout the w'hole of India, and I 
am not without hope that it will extend to 
every country in which the Bi-itish flag Js waving^ 
and form for the whole of Britain and her depend- 
encies one great band of those \vho love the animal 
Avorld, to protect them from the infliction of a'.iy 
wrong that is remediable ; and so it is proposed to 
form such an Imperial Society. Its object w'hl be 
to strengthen everywhere Societies already existing, 
to be their helper and not their ruler ; but wher^ 
such Societies have not spread, where for any 
reason they have not been able to make their 
way, then the central body could move in any part.cf 
India, and perhaps form brandies of this very 
Society in the Madras Presidency, and of others in 
other Presidencies. But its chief work, I am glad to 
note, will be persuasive and educational rather than 
punitive. You cannot go with punishment in one 
band and argument in the other. You have to touch 
the heart with your appeal, and the brain with 3mur 
reasoning; ai>d if 3'ou are threatening, if j'ou hold rip 
the -rod of the law, then the brain becomes bewildered 
and the heart terrified, then the argument and 
reasoning fail to move the culprit. Therefore, the 
great work of the League will be ro unite together all 
’agencies and supply any gaps ih their working. The 
great endeavour of the new League will be to make 
every member of" the comxnunitj' feel his duty. That 
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IS tiie first thing to do. There is^not one person^^in 
ihji^ hall who has it not as a religious and moral duty 
upon liiin to stop ci’uelty wherever he sees it. If you 
ire ’determined it shall not be, c-hsos of cruelty will 
!io longer be found iu this city. The fault is not so 
Tiuch wiih the ignorant, foolish people who str?ke the 
inimals the}'’ are driving. Tbe^ fault is with us, with 
j’’ou and with me, who see an animal tortured and 
pass b^ on the other side, leaving the animal to suffer 
unregarded and uncared for. 'J'he man who is cruel 
ueeds to be helped as well as the animal who suffers, 
ft is far lYorse to inflict cruelty than to suffer it, and 
the man who tortures is an object of greater com- 
passion even than the tortured animal. Indignation 
mp*kes people forget that. But never yet was an evil 
cured by an evil. If you go in an angry mood your- 
self to rebuke an angry man, what does he say in his 
heart ? “ You are angry, and I am angry, and we 

use the same means to show the same feeling.*’ But 
i? you go up to him as a friend and brotlier, if yon 
say to him : “ My brother, that anim.d you are 
tcvrturiug has the same life as you and shares your 
own nature”; if you plead in this way instead of 
threatening, if you explain instead of menacing, then 
yon have won a human heart as well as saved an 
animal, and the man ivill be tender in the future. 
Whereas if you attack him, he will strike blie animal 
again when you are out of sight and he is no longer 
afraid. There lies our path. In a little .Society we 
Th^osophists have for the Protection of Animals, 
every member takes a pledge every morning that he 
'will stop, or do his best to stop, any act of cruelty to- 
wards animals which he sees during the da}'. It is 
not necessary to enter a S >ciety in order to make 
that promise ?o yourSelf, and to cany it out. But 
why should we do it? We .should do it not only 
because there is but One Life, and b’ecause that Life 
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i.s ^\vroDg«d ill ero>ry anmnil that is hurt. Not 'only 
because those wlio injure sininiais are injuring t}),eir 
Loi'd, ’but also because (ho whole level of a cominunity 
depends OD thebixnan qualities that are developed in 
it; and compassion to the weak and the helpless is 
the qifiility that separates the man from the brute., 
And there is one thing it seems to me that you 
should remember. \Vhere the strong and the weak 
are face to face, all the rights are on the Side of 
th'e weak and the duties are on the side of the strong. 
People say : “ We have rights over tlie animals. 
They are given to us for use.” You havp no rights 
over them. You have duties towards them ; and your 
dut}’^ is to train and educate^ them, so that the 
animals in your hands may be better than the animals 
that have not had human help and training. People 
talk similarly of the rights of the parents over their 
children. TJie children have rights to education, to 
nurture, to tenderness and compassion. The parents 
have duties to the young islaced in their hands to 
train and to educate. Give up this idle tdlk about 
rights over the helpless, over tlie weak, over those 
>>'130 cannot defend themselves. Their right is help; 
your duty is compassion. And you have no right to 
claiin the high name of man unless to the weak and 
the helpless, whether it be the child or the animal, you 
are doing your duty to the fullest extent. You 
may say : “ Should we not use them, drive them, 
ride them ? ” Yes, .if you treat them well. I was . 
told the other day; “The horse would rathei-j^be 
free, and yet jmu train it to draw your carriage or 
carry your saddle.” I don't say it would not rather'' 
be free; but many people would rather have what 
is not best for them. Your children would rather 
'play all day than go to school; but it 'is a bad father 
or a bad mother who lets the rvhim of the child 
overbear the cMld’s good. The duty of the parent 
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is to frain it into nianliood or ivorjianhood, and (?lie 
anirnak wlio art* ^’onr yoin)g(?r Jjrotlicrs and yQiinger 
sisUys, yon liavii no right to bo cruel towards, bu 
j’Oii liave the duty to train tliein a1)d’tohe)p forward 
their evolution. 

If a man says that cruelty is necessary for 
training, my answer is : “ 'J’Jien yon have not tried.” 
Hinnafi beings can do anything with either child- 
ren or animals with kindness. I liave all iny life loved 
horses, and have found them answer to gentleness. 
Once in Jpdia a horse was lent to me, and I noticed 
that h is mouth was blood-flecked. The bit was cruelly 
spiked, and when 1 told the groom to put on an 
ordinary bit, he .said the horse " was a bolter ”. None 
the le.ss, I had the bit removed, and rode him with a 
cnafXe, and a curb in case of need ; I had to use the , 
latter only once. After a few weeks, he became quite 
gentle and docile, and I rode him later over the rough 
Himalayan roadways without any danger to him or to 
my.self. 1 ha\ o been accustomed to ride without whip 
or spur, finding hand, knee and voice all that are 
needed to urge or to restrain, to guide and control. 
It is not that a horse need.s cruelty, but that the men 
who train it need the knowledge and the sympathy 
to manage the animals they are not worthy to own. 
Where a man is cruel, he has no right to ride or 
• drive. Whj’-, I luHve gone out, weak with fever, and 
my favourite mare, a high-couraged creature, full of 
pli^y and miscliief, has paced along like a rocking- 
chair, knowing 1 was not well; while another day 
^she would bound, and - jump, and plaj'^, enjoying the 
outing as much as 1 did. You can do anything with 
an animal if you are good to it, anything with an. 
animal if you^ are kind. If yoti will not treat it 
as an infant soul put in your hand^to care for, then 
you have no right to come into touch with "this 
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yoiinger geDeratjon -\vlio. in the' fnture, will stand 
where, 3'ou are standing, and whose evolution yon e-re ' 
delaying by cruelty or harshness. With terror^^you 
can do ntithing Either with the child or Avith the 
aniinaj ; but with loi'-e you can do everything. But 
love nieans patience, and we are more ^pt to her 
irritable than patient^ 

C 

One other point I will venture to put to you. 
Although probably you have agreed with me so far, 
you may not agree with me in this last. It is going 
•outside ti e line of ordinary thinking. ^ ^Ivery maiv 
has around him a certain protective coating that 
keeps him safe from the many lives around, which 
might be hostile to himself. He walks, as it Aveee, 
angel-guarded as long as he breathes the life of love, 
the love that is divine and makes all creatnres friend- 
iy. But if you do a cruel thing to an animal, or 
:slay an animal, you attach that animal to yoursel;£ 
iby the link of fear and hatred. The animal cannot 
by itself do much. One animal’s feelings are not 
onuch in this great world. 3’'ou have done more ky 
that act of cruelty; you have broken through the 
covering wliich keeps you safe from the evils around 
you*. You have opened the door by your cruel act, 
and through that open door all the animal suffering in 
the Avorld can pierce you ; the one becomes a channel 
through which the AA-hole can pourfinto you and affect' 
you ior evil. You will not believe it ; 1 do not 
suppose most of you Avill ; but you will remembeif it, 
and sometimes you may think of it. And so I would 
ask you, friends, ivlien leaving this Hall, to go out' 
as messengers of mercy, as messengers of love. Let 
every one, man or woman, feel his or her own duty, 
feel his or her personal responsibility ; if you will 
check every ayt of cruelty yon see, explain the 
wickedness of it and the harm it carries with it, then 
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when yon meet, aprain in this Hall, a year hence 
may hope to do a\va\’ with .^vonr 8. P. C. A., for 
will have become a city of love instead of one 
of much preventnlile siiffering, anci then yan will feel 
that yon are leadinp: the higlier life atid are clijinnels 
■•of mercy, and not of snfTering to the animal woVld. 



« 

TrfB PROTECTION OF CHILDREN' 

« 

Yonit ExcBLi^KNcy and FKri:NDs, 

Ifc is ray duty this afternoon to submit to yon the 
Report of the Madras Society for tlie Pi-otecdion of 
Cliildren, and in making tliat submission, d shall asfe 
you not to accept it as a jnere formal Report, but 
rather that, when you lift your hands in acceptance, you 
shall pledge yourselves to the helping of tlie »Soci6ty 
through the year that lies before us; for the mere 
formal acceptance of a report written by others', the 
acceptance of work Avherein the labour of others is 
reported — these are worthless and idle if your own 
help is not extended to the helpless, and if outside the 
Hall you do not carry out in act that which, by the 
uplifting of your hands, you have pledged yourselvfis 
to do. I venture to submit first to His Jilxcellency 
the Governor, and then to you, the citizens of Madras, 
thaS this Society is worthy of 3'our helping, and does 
not receive from Madras the help for Avhicli it has 
the right to look. 

ff 

It is sometimes said that the position of women in a 
country marks the level of civilisation to which flie 
country has risen ; but it seems to me that the posi- 
tion of the child even more marks the state of the' 
community, and that where the children are not 
carefully nurtured and protected, there the nation 

^ A speech nt the Annual Moetin" of the Madr.as .‘Society for the 
Protection of Childrsn, hold in February, 1913, presided over by 
the Governor of Madras. 



cannot expect either the blessing of God or ±he 
recpeofc of man. Now this Sijcieby, as yon know, is 
intended to help the childi’en of this vast I^residency. 
It IS a Society incorporated ac\:ofdingT to law to 
prevent the public and private wrongs 6f children 
f* and the“corruption of their morals. It is inte’ided to 
take action for the.enforcemerit of the laws for their 
protection, and, when desirable, to have those laAvs 
, amended. It is further intended to help destitute 
children, and to bring those who are fatherless and 
motherless to others who can take the place of the 
^parents they have lost. It Avould not be possible to 
f find a Society with nobler objects, one which ought to 
obtain the support a,nd the help of every good citizen 
in»this Presidency. Looking back over these Reports, 
which have been sent to me from 1909 onwards, as I 
opefi each Report I see as the President of the Society 
the representative for the time of the Imperial Crown. 
iClie King is the father of every fatherless child, and 
the helpless and the suffering look to him for rescue 
and for compassion ; and it is surely the high privilege 
ctf those who represent the Crown to take the place of 
guardian of the helpless children of the community, so 
that they may see in the person of tlie highest the one 
who represents to them protection, safety and“suc- 
cour. And when I turn fi’om one Report to another, I 
find that the place of Sir Arthur Lawley, so loved 
* amongst us, was? filled at once when he left us by 
Lord Carmichael. The keen regret which we of this 
Presidency felt when almost in a moment he was 
^ swept away from us — that regret only ceased when 
you. Sir [tmming to His Excellency], came among 
us, and we found that vve could look to you for 
the help and the sympathy which we knew we were^ 
receiving from him ’ So one after another in these 
Reports, the highest in our Presidency has been the 
Head of this Society for the Protection of Children. 
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^ou know how is said, and said rightly — at least so 
I liold^ — that to the s/rotig belong oidy J)uties/lo the 
weak alone belong liiohts. Men and W( men }iave 
duties, clkldreiif ifnd animals have rights in every 
civilis^Hl coiniminity — the riglit to be protected, the 
right 'i ;0 be guarded, the riglit to be fed and' clothed r 
and sliielded, if tli/^ tears of the little children, the 
groans of oppressed animals, if, these ascend to God, 

^ they rot the foundation of a .State and make hopeless . 
the future of a nation. Well is it written in a great 
Scripture of the Jlindus that it is the sorrow of the 
weak that undermines the thrones of Xing,,s>j a7id .so we 
rejoice tlnit here the throne stretches out his hands to 
guard the helpless, and that the children of ohr 
Empii-e shall ttot suffer so long as those who .standGn 
high pieces come. forward to see that right is done. 

But while, friends, that is true, it is not all the truth. 
Every one of mature age should' be a father and n( 
mother to the fatherless and the motherless of the 
community. 'J'here stands the duty for maiiy of you 
with regard to these lleports. iind it is not wholly 
neglected. In looking over the list amongst those 
who ' have been rescued, I find tliab some of the weal- 
thier of the Community have taken little children bo 
train and lielp them, out of the hands of our Society. 

I find cases recoided here in which an apparently 
hopeless case was taken away from miserable stir- 
roundings and given into the hands of a respectable 
Hindu family — a childless family — and became ^he 
child of the childless parents and is now growing up 
happily and \\'eli. Looking through tlie past lleports ' 
I find many cases of that kind, and in the one that I 
, have the honour to snbinib to you, namely, this Report 
of 1912, there are there also soine'cases which, I 
think, should stiy you into helpintr the movemetib for 
which I am here asked to plead. I find, for instance, 
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I ask you to sfcr^ ngfcken the Societ3' in bringing about 
a' change in the la^v, in strengtliening the law, <and 
makhig it possible that these shall be saved. ^Only 
law can do it- •I'know that Hindus are jealous — and 
rightly jealous — of legal interference with their 
religious faith j but does any Hindu dare to tell 
me thac tlie prostijiution of a cliild is a part of 
Hiiiduisnij and that he would not welcome the strong 
hand of law when it takes a child from the liands of, 
a woman who has a right to sell it to disgrace and 
shame ? Do you want to see how women, who have 
grown old in that miserable and shamef}>l) trade, look 
back on the way in which their lives have been 
passed ? Then turn to the Rpport and read how a 
temple woman who had amassed thirty' thousand 
rupees as a fortune during the course of her unhappy 
life, dying, sent five thousand rupees to this Sdciecy 
to save other children from the fate which had been 
the curse and the misery of her own life. Could yo^i 
have a better proof than such a legacy from one of 
the women themselves ? Too late to save herself, she 
tried to save her little si.sters, and sent to tlie Society 
which works against the Avliole of this abuse a poor 
five thousand rupees as not ouly a gift to its funds, 
but' a protest again.st the wrong Avbich had made her 
what she Avas. Apart from that point, I press it 
especially because legislation is proposed, and it lies 
with the citizens of the land Avhet^Aer that legislation,' 
shall . pass. Remember that public opinion must 
speak strongly ; because there are so many matb?rs 
that laws have to deal with, and unless they are sup- 
ported by the public voice they are likely to be put 
aside. 

' Leaving that, then, see Avhab' other AVork is done by 
the Society, Avortby of your support. Boys and girls 
are sent out in£o the street to beg, not for their OAvn 
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by education and by love. There is uU one 
boy, however ^urbi^lent, in whom theye is>uol<»the 
inscilict of hero-worship which you should utilise for 
his salvation, t Ifi you take a so-called bad boy, shut 
him up in a house where he has no freedom, give him 
tasks-.' and punish him when he fails, thaf; boy wiP 
grow into a criminal and will be a curse to the 
community. Rather let some of the youn^ among 
you — young, rich and idle — come forward and enrol^ 
yourselves as men who will look after these trouble- 
some boys, who will play with them — and play better 
than they do — and so become heroes their sight. 
Draw out the love of the boy ; there is no boy .who 
has no love in his heart. DQ.not threa'en the boy, 
do not punish him, but coax him and give him 
prizes, show him things that attract him, and then you 
will win him back. This is a splendid work, a' work 
which each of you can do ; but the danger is when each 
of you says ; “ It is not my duty ; others will do it.’' So 
long as one child walks the Madras streets, helpless and 
miserable, .so long as one girl is left to beg'^along our 
thoroughfares, so long as one boy causes terror to bris 
neighbourhood, so long it is your duty and mine to 
bring forward the help that those helpless ones have 
a right to demand at our hands. It is thus that some 
of us have learnt the meaning of religion. 

It is not religion simply to go to church or mosque' 
or temple. That is good, but it is not the heart of 
religion. It is religion to help the little children; it 
is religion to wipe away the tears of the sorrowful ; 
to nur.se the sick j to comfort the afflicted ; to make' 
the world abetter and a happier place, bt'canse you are 
living m it. In vain do you mark your foreheads, and 
‘ in vain you wear the green .tfirban o't Mecca, which 
shows that }'’ou have been on pilgrimage to that holy 
. post. The true Teligion is the serving of the helples.s, 



' and tiuis alone can man testify his faith in the eyes of 
Goqi and man alike, lb is on that^roi?nd, friends, th'<{t 
I put before you this Report, in order that you’ may 
adop'5 it, and in order that next } ear, some, speaker, 
standing where I stand, may have the happier task of 
* 'jongratukting you on scores of cases youabave 
saved where now 1 can only speak of units j on a 
chfvnge in the poorest child population of tho 
city, ftdiere now only one or two are helped. 
’Such then, friends, my duty, to ask your help, 
to plead for your support, and to beg you to 
n^ake the re,ception of the Report a reality and nob an 
idle word. Sure am I of this, that as you help the 
. heipless, so will stronger help come down to your own 
homes and lives. Oh ! we are always ready to stretch 
out empty hands to Ood and the Angels above us ; but 
full hands must be stretched out to those below us, 
otherwise the hands held upwards will ever remain 
u,nfilled, the cries unanswered from on high. 

So I leave this Report, and I know, in so leaving it, 
th,at along this path of help His Excellency the 
Governor will lead us, and give us the privilege of 
following in the steps that shall save the helpless and 
' make Madras and the Presidency of which it is.the 
capital a happier, because a nobler place than it is 
to-day. 



TEE INDENTUR,B SYSTEM^ 
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The revelations bj' Mr. C. P. Andrews of n’baff he 
bad seen with bis own eyes in Fiji sent a shock of' 
borror tbrougb India. But we rested content with 
the promise of Lord Hardinge that the indenture 
system should be abolished, and were not sufficiently 
careful to note his guarding of the promise as to time. 
There can be little doubt that he intended a very 
rapid abolition, but his cautious wording is now taken 
advantage of to put off the redemption of thf pro- 
mise, and to sanction the continuance of the hell upon 
earth in Fiji for at least another five years of crime, 
of murders, of suicides, of uttermost degradation, Ci 
outraged womanhood. The whole tonec of Lord 
Hardinge’s speech shows that no such extension was 
in his mind, and he could not imagine that English- 
men in England, countrymen of those who abolished 
slavery, would sanction the continuance in a Colony 
of ‘’indentured slaver}', a form of slavery more in- 
human and demoralising than chattel slavery, as it 
existed either in Bi-itish Colonies or in the Southern 
States of North America. ^ 

Let there be no mistake about what we are doing. 
A chattel slave is a valuable piece of property, and, 
as such his health, food and housing are looked after 
by bis owner, as the health, food and housing of a 
valuable horse are looked after. Occasional cruelty 
there is, as thez-e is occasional cruelty to a horse, but 

^ Repriuted from Che Commoniceal, FeLrnarj 16th, 1917. 



tno i.Vfrrocs in tno .>onllu»rn Msitos wcro, as a ruli*, 
froatt'd, witli a fair aaioani of kiinSiioss, anti inayli 
atn‘u'lnn<“nt ufti-n fxl.'-tctl hi-ttvt'Vn owner ami nlav.o. 
Till* -Viekedness t'f llie system lay in .the fad that (.iii»y 
wen* (n aied jis ns(*fnl aninial*^, not as men and wnmen ; 
an nnft'ejintr ttwner v.-i)nlcl sell away Imsliand.-frnin 
"wife, wife from liasbamlj cliild from jiardits ; a pro- 
flifruie owner wuulii sednee a g’lrl slave ; a ernel owner 
woahl t>eca-'ionallv a slave. Hat it was tlie 

’interest <»1 the owner to treat the shiVi* well, a”‘l 
pnilonir his W(»rking life as mneh as po'-sihle. lie 
was lioaulit for life, or until his owner sold himaoain. 
In either ea'se. good phvsieal treatment was to the 
ow.'ier’s interest, since on that depended the value, 
for,wftrk or sale, of his property. 

But. in indentured slaverv, the eonditions are far 
worse, 'riie coolie is lioaght through a " reeraiter — 
at J{s, 45 for a man, Ils. 55 for a woman, .-ind the cost 
«/ the passage has (f, ]),. atided. lie is hon<rht for 
five year.s only, and during his term his cost mii.st he 
re[)]a(:ecl, and all the possible profit must hi* made out 
him. Jlis strengih is to lie wrung out of liim to 
the la-t ounce; any filthy hovel will do for lu's iions- 
ing. lie can live anyhow, do nnyihing. provided 
he does not injure his working power, 'i ici: In* % a 
wreck at the end of the five years niafvr- :<<>’ .'it ail. 
He is not property ; he i.s a slave on I ' . for whom 
there is no responsibility when the i> -j-t'ires. 'i'j;r. 
old slave "mammy” of the South :dl-', iajijy 

old* age plat ing 'vifh the chiid'--:,. 

,sl:ive lia.s no home, no children. : ' '.w-r, .] ,* 

Xo one thinks of him ; no on-.- ‘r • ■> r hi-t. : }. - ---t 
bit of wieckatje on life’s curr-,:*. -■ -c : 

sea of death. 
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boys. They are all ignorant and grossly creuuiuuo ^ 
women, taken away from their usual surround- 
ings "^and proteciion/ are frightened and helpless; the 
bo} s are^ som^tii,nes runaways, or lured away by 
deceitful promises. Eacli one is worth so much to 
the V recruiter The kidnapper in i\frica o| 
negroes is now hunted down on the high seas; the 
“recruiter” in India is licensed. H’he coolie-ship 
rivals the slave-ship ; deaths and suicides mark it. 
Once in the recruiter’s grip and taken to a local 
depot, the woman’s fife is certainly, the man’s almost 
always, sealed; the woman’s character is gone ; she 
has been taken by a strange man for tlie night to a 
place awaj'- from her family. Scared and shamed, 
she is taken befoi'e a magistrate ; she is registered. 
The registered coolies are tiien under tlie control of 
the recruiter, who takes them away to the depot in 
tue port whence thej' are to sail ; they are virtually 
his prisoners, cannot be visited or go out of their 
depot prison and, after being registered, they are liabfe 
to fine and imprisonment if they escape fiom their 
gaoler. From the moment that they sign the agi’eemeiit 
to emigrate and are registered before a magistrate, 
they are bondsmen. And to make things worse, a 
boji- is a minor up to 18 years of age by Indian law, 
and cannot make a valid contract, but by a special 
section of the Act of 1908, he may sign away his 
liberty for five years, signing , an agreement toi 
emigrate, when he is only -16. 

The Act of 1908 is well meant and is obviously 
intended to protect the emigrant; but what is ther 
use of compelling a recruiter to give a printed 
statement to the villager he captures, when the 
'‘villager cannot read? Some riliagei'o do not under- 
stand that they are to leave India, that they are to 
cross the sea ; ^but if, on finding themselves ordered 


to go on board they refuse to e^iibark, they 
puitishable with a month’s imprisonment or a hue 
of E*}. 50. 

Now the Governor-General in Council is given 
’ power, under the Indian Emigration Act, 1908, to pro- 
hibit emigration to an}' cou7itry to which emigration 
is lawful, and by a notification in the Gazette of India 
he can’ " declare that emigration to that country 
'shall cease to be lawful from a day specified in the 
notification”. One of the grounds given is '“'that 
the mortality among emigrants in the country is ex- 
cessive ”. That ground exists in Fiji, for the ratio of 
ordinary deaths is highei*, and that of suicides is some 
20jbimes higher, than in Madras — 45 per million com-' 
mit suicide in Madras, 926 in Fiji. Yet among the 
free ’Indian population of Fiji, the proportion is only 
14, so that the proportion among the indentured is 66 
times that among the free. Is not that enough to be 
considered as ” excessive ” ? WillH. B. the Viceroy 
act upon’this and stop the emigration at once, or will 
hq assume the ghastly responsibility of allowing it to 
continue ? It ie in his hands. 

It will be said that such prompt action would be 
ruinous to the planters. They have had nearly a year 
to improve their arrangements, since Lord Hardinge 
^asked Indians to rejoice that “ the indenture system 
is now doomed,” ’since he promised that it should 
” soon be removed for ever ”. And even if it were 
rui?)ous to a few men, wlio have been flourishing on 
.the degradation of their fellows, is it not better that 
they should lose money than that men should lose 
all decency, and women all honour ? It the wives and 
daughters of tlj,e planters, if the wives and daughters 
of the English members of the Imperial Council, were 
in the coolie lines, would they take^six years to find 
a way out, or trouble their heads about the financial 
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loy^ses to pIjinto,'-.s ? Wil! tiie Governor in Council 
count, the money lo.-s,to u-liite num um more itii|jorte-nb 
tlifin tlio liie and lionour of coloured men, find 
women ? ••Siirely []io colour-bar is' not to prevail even 
here.. 

' . • £ 
At least Indians need not be so careless of human 

life and honour, so' careful of wlnit is truly in this 
case “filthy lucre”. Let them warn the villagers'ia 
every recruiting district ; let them hang round the ' 
oflices of Hegi.siering j\Iagi.str.'ites and oflicials, and 
warn the men and women not to sign the agreement 
to emigrate, explaining to them that they are giving 
themselves into shivery. Let them spread the know- 
ledge of the conditions in Fiji, of the mmders, ?,he 
hangings, the suicides, the shameless vice, the 
ab.scnce of all decency, the absence of all religion, the 
reckless despair which drives inen to death. Let us 
“ agitate, agitate, agitate ” until the law is changed, 
and meanwhile let us cry aloud in all villages haunted 
by the recruiter that he is leading men and women 
into very hell. t 

We shall jmt hope that the Viceroy will realise 
what is meant by liis refusal to exercise the power 
vested in his hands by the law. The voice of his 
brothers’ blood, of his .'listers’ shame, is crying to him 
to use that power, to stop this stream of hinnan^ 
victims pouring out of India into a" gulf of intolerable 
woe and disgrace. He cannot refuse ; he wil! not 
refuse. 'I’he countryman of Wilberforce cannot sffoc- 
tion another five yeai\s of slavery. One stroke of his,^ 
pen can free these liapless ones. He can forbid 
another ship-load of Indian emigrants to go to Fiji. 

, India awaits his answer. 

r * 



o 


In trj'ing to remove an obvious evil, entailing much 
* suffering, an eager reformer is oiten apt to make, 
changes without considering their bearing on other 
niaiters thg,u the one at which lie is aiming, and thus^ 
in removing one limited evil, he brings about otbera 
of» a more serious apd sweeping character. This is 
es;pecia]ly the case when the reform touches the bases 
of the social fabric, and where these are concerned^ 
the greatest care and circumspection are needed, lest^ » 
in endeavourine to knock off excrescences, we bring 

down the whole fabric. 

* 

In discussing widow-remarriage we must have in 
view the Hindu ideal of marriage in its bearing on 
societ}', and must consider how far such remarriage 
would affect wifehood in geneial, with all that the 
wife meHns to the home and the State. A fuller 
presentment of that ideal will be found in the forth- 
coming book on Hindu Ideals than our limits here 
*will allow; let it suffice to say briefly that Hinduism 
presents man and woman as complementary halves of 
a single whole, each supplying what the other lacks. 
It 'Regards the marriage union as applying to all parts 
.of the nature, and as passing therefore unchanged 
into the worlds beyond death, unmarred by the loss 
of the physical body. It considers husband and wife 
as spiritually cme, eveu as they are physically united,' 

, and it fosters so intense a love and devotion in the 

* Eeprinted from The Central Hindu College Magazingj 1903. 
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wii^e to the husl^and that the ideal Hindu wife could 
not- dream of a traeisference of that aifecfion fto 
another. In facr, I doubt if any ordinary Hindu ,’vife 
would tolerate '^it* for a moment. This love to the 
luisba^id is *interwoven with the very fibre of the 
Hindu' woman’s lile; it comes out in the 'plea of® 
Savitri to l:ama^ bjv vvl)ich she victoriously wrested 
her husband from the noose of death : he had promrs- 
ed her sons; then he must restore the husband who c 
could alone make that promise effective ; Death 
admitted the cogency of the plea, and restored -the 
husband to the faithful wife. Maystr. thou he asr 
Savitri,” must no longer be said to the young wife, 
if a second man may draw her to his bosom. And 
surely it is worthy of consideration whether this 
intensity of love, with all it implies, is to be erad^cat- 
, ed from the hearts of Hindu women, by reducing 
marriage from a sacrament to a contract. 

i\Iany, however, do not advocate the remarriage of 
widows in general, but only of virgin-widows, &nd they 
urge the injustice of siiutting out many young girlp, 
many of them mere children, from all the sweetness 
of wifehood and motherhood. This was .put most 
pathetically and eloquently by Mr. Justice Clianda- 
varkar, in a noble speech, full of passion and S3nnpathy, 
at a Social Congress. Let us admit to the full that 
such a lot is generally sad as corn, pared with that of® 
the happy wife and mother; but let us see whether 
widow-remarriage would avert it, or only transfer it 
to otlier shoulders. 

' r 

In this relation we have to face the fact tliat there 
are more marriageable women than marriageable men. 
..Boys die in greater number than girIjS. There nui^t 
be, therefore, a surplus of women, either of widows 
or cf spinsters. ^In the West, there is a large class of 
unmarried women, shut out from all the joys of 



ami m'ltlK'rluHHl. narl oftmi (’oiii[H'll<'ti focurii 
a jin carioiis livin',' in- (IruiIjr'TV :ijk 1 prolonfrial t^lil. 
!)nim'n»U'< ate ' Ih*"-'* I hat ! !.v «-fiti(’a!i<)n of 'I'cminn 
rovo]ntioni>-ffl, in order to /•nahie them to 
coinpi'ie wiiJi in<*n in tr;iii<" niifi pVftfo«Moim. \\\> 
<lo not thi*t! ■'olv" tin* {irohh'in of the ^ad Jot of 
•■-olitarj ’.votncn iiy {iennittimr viroin-v.idowu to re- 
marry. livcry ■vvidou n-niarriedoiiriins (me nnmarried 
Ctftl '!i<‘ iiior*'. W e only lnin-f<‘r the f-oHlariin-h'^ fiann 
the %\idtivv to fin* maid. 


.‘'eeomily, t In* laru'e htnnlier of virjxin-v/i'hovH icdne 
Jo child-ny^rriaee, and tin* nninl>er would In* far more 
''Vioely cin'ck'i'd in* pr.*V(>nt intr prf'inatnre marriao'e 
than i>y n'lnaeiyintr .widow*--. 'J’h,' Idijjlier deaf li-raf o 
among- the boy-' di-ajtpc-ar> after l i year-J (ff tige. 
Xow tin* delay of inuiriairr? to a rea*-onab!e age, at 
w!u?h tin* >jiri >liall b'* pby-iolotrieally fit t') b<-ar a 
eiiild without iindne "train on her-'-lf, and wjihont 
entailiiit,'- piiy-ie.-jl wealrne'-- on In-r on’"[n-ing, i" de- 
manded aliki' iiy .'•cn'ina* and by morality. 'I’hi" change, 
!ieee" i;^' Jf India i-- not U) pe-i-lj |,y racial d(-cay, 
^*i^l ".ive htrLO' mimbxr." of trirl- from •.vido'-vhood, and 
v.-i!i aboli-h eidid-v,-idowh(*od entir*‘!y. 


Ttiirdlv, tin* lot of v.-idow- may be changed by 
lukintr tin-m t!je -.riiitnir help'rr.- of tln-ir by 


111 , 

training lln'in a.- at;d :*.- nnr-e-, and by tuuH 

making v/nio-.vieeel :*- coa-ecration to tin* c^-rvice r/£ 
hnmanirv. In tn*!- Vi'e-*-, tea- of tiion.-and - of wof-cen 
wibmglv emiiriice ti.e ceiil/tite Iff-, in ortU-r to devoto- 
llPem--ive- to in'*.r'w--ory priVer and medka'-o.'!, or 


>f tin* -:ck r-'-or, a- ednca*'/ 


to -('jve :i<- nnr — - - ; 

the v<mng, a- 'gnardia*:-, of L*.dn!-r'- orpaan- an'i the 
friendle-" age'l. many go .d -vork- in Ir.d'a are 

enjijneii for !',ck of **ncr. a a-n ^ 

taught, and Jr.diaf. orphan- ar-- -car-rd for, by C; r?.' 
’'Vom'-ri, fe.*can-;e none or tnetr own ‘h.:'h are avanao.e 


rrirh- are 
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for such charitable dubica. Here is a vast field of 
iKi^Jjle labour, of peaceful and happy usefulness for 
any fndian widows t whose hands are not alreSdj'^ 
filled with helpful service in their own homes. 
Society cannot exist without the service of self- 
abnegating wonien, who are free from immediate 
personal ties. Widowhood is a call to 'SocIj service, ''' 
and lives thus passed have the sweetest co/isolations 
for the loss of husband’s and of children’s lovei 

i 

Some who take the highest view of marriage urge 
that the widower should not remarry any more than 
the widow; and doubtless no second mandage would 
follow a perfect 7narriage. I’he wife would ever 
remain the wife ; none other would share her throne. 
None the less we may recognise the fact that nati?re 
enforces a certain diffei’ence in the love borne by 
husband to wife and by wife to husband. The Jong 
months during which the woman bears within her 
body the coming child, weave into her being a 
tenderer and more clinging and depend,pnt love 
than that of the man; the subtle physical and 
emotional energies which build up the babe affect the 
whole of the mother’s natui’e, and the father of her 
child becomes the centre of a golden web of pure 
and'" passionate feelings. He stands for her apart 
from all humanity, he, whose creative touch trans- 
formed her into mother, and wrought in her the ^ 
miracle of the child. UnconsciouslJ’' this difference is 
ielb, even when not reasoned on, and popular feeling 
regards differently the remarriage of tlie widower a^-jd 
of the Avidow. There are other reasons for this 
feeling, historical and social, but for the' present 
this may suffice. But in any case, those who urge 
pei’petual widowhood for men as welj as for wo.men 
will raise, not lower, the ideal of marriage. 



LiiKnATi KK «'!ui ^liow no types of wotnmilmod 

liitin nr*' I"* fentul ill the irieut epic pn(>mH of 1 iidin, 

• ty])es- ■.}cetclM>(i in hy iine-ti'r Imiuls from iiohle nintU-ls, 
nml nnilitifr in n few heroic tiirnres all that i« at once 
5 tronj;e''t ami swet>tt>st, most lofty and most <levo(ed 
111 humanity. .Sita, the wife of Rama, who follow.s 
her indoved to tin* jore«t when In* iv exiled from 
llirone and country’, who live< t here contentedly h}’ 
liis side, hringintr into the hut of the foi-i’ster till the 
graty* tind hetitiiy of the court ; who, torn away from 
his side hy’ force, keep< Iter faith unstillied and lier 
coititigi’ undaunted through bonds and in face of 
♦leath ; who, her (.'liastity ti«sailed hy unworthy siis- 
jiicions, , iinu’t’i :icete;:ition with a dignity that is 
utislere. endurant, gentle; never was more heroic 
figure limned hy mtin thtiii the Sita of Valmiki. 
And Savitri who wremdied her hushaiid from the 
icy grip of di'ath, and .Sluikniitala, who, according to 
Goethe, is the one whose name wc* utter to express 
all tiiatis best in womanhood. And Kniishalya, ide,al 

, mother. And — hut 1 might run through a long list 
of name« and not exhaust the wealth of noble women 
that India has borne to the race. In those day.s the 
Afyan woman was free, dignified, and strong ; she 

• stood beside her husband at t he altar, for v. ithont 
her he could not discharge his priestly duties in {]u. 
home; she stood be^i^!e him in life, tlirongh death, in 
the gladder Ijfe beyond; she was not -eparahle from, 
him, bat a part of his very self. 

* Roprintod from The Kar York TJ'or/d, 
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tlicin Ti-iYf8. For {hr young man, in India, docs not 
Iravr tin* family nrst im marriage, bvt brings liis 
intTj it,*nnd luarriagr loosens no fatnily bonds asin the 
Wesf, but merely brings info the family a new membtm. 
.Sometimes the girl-chihl is helroilied very’early — as 
among JCuropean royalties — and is educated in accord 
Vilh the wishes of the family that is to be liers in the 
future, and with regard to her future position. In 
any eijse sin* is tr;iiiied in ndigioas knowledge, 
becmties famdiar with the sttered hooks of Hinduism 
— v.'ith tin; oxeeptitm of the Vedas — tutd is well 
grounded in the deej) principles, the understanding of 
A Inch reuiSefs life inlelhgiijle ; she is, generally, also 
a ^skilful coiik ntid clever neenii*womnu. Hut tho 
enortnous majority learn orally all that they know, 
anti can neither read nor writt*. This oral teaching 
htis /torn lime itnmetnorial prevailed in India, and 
nil that is most valmihle has tints been taught. 'I'lie 
vt'iy name ot the .Script tires is .Shriiti, that which 
Itas hcLMt heard.' Hoys sit around their teacher and 
repetit ej'er ami over again the phrase he has recited 
for their learning, and men may he found wlio know 
th’e Vedas wiili tnarvelloiis accuracy, but wlio cannot 
read. 'I'liey etmimit to memory, and then brood over 
what they have learned, deepening knowledge . into 
wisdom. iSatnnilly women have been taught in the 
.same w.ay, and the conversation of the liomo has told 
,more in their case than in that of men. It is true 
that a Very rajn'dly inereuBing niiuority do now 
aetptire these insi.nlments of knowledge, and scliools 
for’ girls are springing up in difTerent parts oi the 
.country, in which education on more Western lines is 
being given. 

Thus in Calcutta f visited a .school in which 200 , 
Brahmuna girls are being taught Sanskrit, English, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. k saintly Indian 
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lady — a learned Sanskritisfc and master of steven 
languages — is at the head, and she is assisted by a 
small, stalf of- comfTJtent Brahmana teachers. 'In 
Mysore, the Indian Ruler, supported by his ministers, 
is makinjf gre4t exertions to open schools for girls, 
and in other parts of Hindustan, under both Indian 
and British rule, similar efforts are being made.' 
The Parsis, in Bombay, are doing good work in tliis 
direction. The fact, however, that I wish to empha- 
sise is that an Indian woman may be very highly 
cultured, with a mind stored Avith religious and 
literary knowledge, and yet be unable to read or 
write. I have mentioned above the exclusion of 
women from the study of the Vedas. This is not the 
restriction of the most ancient times, but it is found in 
Manu, the recognised legal authority. It is not, 
however, applied to all Avomen, for those Avho fihow 
r special capacity may be thus instructed. Some of 
the Vaidio hymns, indeed, are ascribed to female 
authors, and the names of celebrated Avomen have 
come down to us, Avho took part in assemblies of 
Brahmanas and discussed the abstrusest points of 
metaphysics Avithout any sex impediment being placed 
in the way. So, also, Avomen embrace the ascetic life 
and, become great Yoginis, reverenced by all, and the 
proud Brahmanas Avill touch the feet of a Avoman 
teacher Avho shoAvs the knoAvledge of spiritual truth 
and power to impart it. ^ c 

When the girl is betrothed in infancy or girlhood — 
a custom, let me say in passing Avhich cannot'be 
justified by any appeal to the Hindu scriptures or to , 
antiquity, and Avhich has groAvn up gradually, being 
probably largel}'' due to an anxiety on the part of 
.fathers to secure a protector ;for thejr daughters in 
troublous and unsettled times — she passes to her 
husband’s home f fter puberty, and is in charge of his 



motlier, whom she is then to I’egard as her own. She 
is taught to love, serve, obey her husband in^ll 
thiVigs ; to her he is to be as a Ood, And here comes 
in the general principle spoken of, above ; his faults 
do not excuse any failure in her duty; she' is taught 
to be the ideal wife, whether or not he be th(j’ ideal 
husband, and though both continually fail, the ideal 
is still taught-and recognised. Through the husband 
colne to the wife all the blessings of the Gods, while 
her devotion and piety keep firm the foundations of 
the home. Heavy is the penalty that falls on him 
who neglects his wile, who is unfaithful to her, who 
treats her with aught but tenderness ; but she must 
remain faithful iio\\;ever dutiless he may be, -“In 
that famjly where the husband is pleased with his 
wife and the wife with her husband happiness will 
assuredly be lasting.” ^ 

^ If the wife deifies her husband, as mother she is 
deified in her turn. The son is bidden worship his 
mother, and in everything he must consult her and 
avoid giving her pain. She is bracketed with the 
faiher and the spiritual teacher, sometimes put above 
them, and “ all duties have been fulfilled by jiim 
who honours these three ; but to him who honours 
them not, all rites I’emain fruitless 

I , 

The mother rules the' household with absolute 
authority, save as it may be tempered by the grand- 
molher, and there is no appeal from their will. The 
’Orthodox Hindu bows to these women, who have over 
him the sacred authority of parentage, and will face 
serious personal sacrifice rather than cross their 
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wish. Yei'y cienrly oi« the g'eneral question of the 
pV^ilion of wom.Tri speaks our Mann : 

Woiuon imist he Imnonrcd nn<l iKlo'’eo(l hy ^theii’ 
fnlliors, Vi’othoi‘f,‘liti.shnr)fl.s, nnd l)iotlicr-‘’'‘h)']aw, avIjo 
desire welfare. "Where women are lir)not'*’fdi tliere the 
Gocis'iaio pleased ; htil where they are nr^t honoured, 1x7 
sacred rite 3’iolds rowaitls. AVherc the female relations 
live in j^rief, the faihilj' soon wlvoil^- perishes ; but that 
family’ where the}- ai’C !mt unhapp\- ever prospers. I'ho 
houses on wliieh feniiile relatiojis, not being' dal^- honour-' 
cd, pi'onounce a curse, perish cornpletehv, destroyed 
b}' inagio.* 

» • * ‘7 ‘ ^ 

'i'his closeness and sacredness of fanidj' ties inaj' 
render parth' intelliirihle tlie horror felt hy Hindus, 
men and women alike, about the id^^t pf widew- 
marriage. The maiden given in marriagf? becomes a 
mem'ber ol Hie lam'f)}' to wliic")] 'lier'liust>‘'tad'be'iOngs; 
she bears cliildren into it and becomt^'^ to them an 
incarnate Goddess, presiding in the sanctuary of the 
home. 'J'lie husband dies, but she is still a part of 

him, daughter of his parents, mother of bi.s' children, 
a Slone in the family house ; shall she be wrenched 
out thence to be built into another household, loosen- 
ing all the other stones, shattering the family 
altar ? 

Not onlj’’ is this so as regards the fawil}', but also 
as regards the husband ; for he is not dead, he hasc 
onlj' put off his body, and he must be served with 
due rites on the other side of death. The mairiage 
union is of souls and spirits, as well as bodies ; as 
well remarr}’ wdien the husband goe^ journej’' on« 
this earth as when he travels onw'ai'd to the land 
beyond the grave. It is sacrilege, it 's adultery, 
tit makes marriage a commercial contract, a union of 

^ Manu, iii, 65-58.^ 
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bodies onlj’^, as well as disintegrating the sacred Ij/e 
of ilie ‘family, which is the dearest pride of the 
Hind^i. 

It may be said that this view is not enforced on 
men; tiny' may remarry. 'J'liat is so, for tlie ri’an in 
remarrying dues not dislocate the family, but only 
brings into it another member. No tie is broken, 
eitlier <o ancestors or to children ; all remains intact. 
•Nor is the union with the first wife regarded as 
broken b}' the second marriage, and both will dwell 
happily ‘Mn the heavenly places” with him they love. 
Nor does itf apply to the marriage of vii gin-widows, 
thyt have been betrothed or wedded in childhood and 
ha'^e never passed mto the iamiljf circle of the new 
home. We, therefore, find that many Jlindus who 
stand stoutly against a second marriage for a woman 
who has lived w'lth her husband are prepared to 
accept the marriage of virgin-widows. Tlie strictest 
Hindus oppu.se it, partly as le.ssening the .sacredness 
of marriage by reducing it to a inire physical union, 
ai^d partly fi'om the ubiquitous lear of “ the thin end 
of the wedge ”. Probably the easiest way out of the 
difficulty would be to geo rid of cliild-marriage, 
and so of virgin-widow.s. • 

I'or the lot of the child-widow is hard, as tilings are. 
^Exceptional nature.^, who .see beyond piiysical things 
will acceptsucli a l8t, not joyously but not unwillingly, 
and will consecrate themselves to a lile ot service and 
tender devotion, becoming the verital/le " aiigehs of 
, the home,” reverenced and beloved, J have tw'o women 
in iny mii,^ exquisite type.s of gentle dignity and 
serenity, with laces divinely pure and (;ompa“s)onate, 
-But taking the ordinary run of liiiiOti girls they are, 
not lit tor this selHess life of rninistiation, and the/ 
ii’ot' soinetinies ajiaimst the enforced aiistirity 
'"’hich they are not ripe. The liiiidii nleiil of 
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ii^pitched too for tlie modern Hindu, man or 

wmnan, and witli tlje failure of marriage rem'arriage 
becomes less disastrous. ■ ,, 

Trying to give a general idea of the fundamental 
positiVn of the Hindu woman, I have left myself nq 
space to deal with the variations introduced by 
local customs and traditions, such as the, zenana 
system of the north and the freedom of the- south. 
Yet on ideas founded on the northern system many 
criticisms are based which are not applicable to the 
general system. ^ 

It may be asked Avhether the Hindu type of 
womanhood is one that it is ^ desirable to spread 
among Western nations. 'J’he'answer may bluntly be 
made that such spreading is impossible. ^That 
delicate, gracious, sweet and tender type, with its 
gentle courtesy, its serene dignity, could not endure 
in the rush of Western life and the self-assertiveness 
of Western civilisation. ' 

One might as well picture Savitri in a divorce court, 
or Sita suing the cobbler for damages in a libel suit. 
Leave the Hindu woman untouched by Western 
thought and do not destroy a type which, just 
because it is unique, would leave less full by its 
disappearance the chord of humanity. We have 
women enough who are brilliantly intellectual and' 
competent ; let us leave unman ed the one type which 
is the incarnation of spiritual beauty. o 





THE NATURE OF MY RELIGIOUS 
, ' WORK^ ’ 

The attitude of the Theosophist to the great religions 
of the world is one tliat gives rise to many miscon- 
ceptions, an4 it may be worth while to take advantage 
of the remarks made by the Rev. C. Philip Cape at 
the Wesleyan Conference last week on my own 
Indian work to explain that attitude. His remarks 
have been reprinted in many newspapers with big 
headJlines, so that they raise an issue which it is 
thought .will interest the public. I will try to put as 
cjearly as possible my reasons for adopting what" is, 
to me, the true 'I’heosophical attitude. 

Theosophy, or the Divine Wisdom, has as its es- 
sence the teaching that direct knowledge of God is 
possible to man because man is a Spirit, whose nature 
is divine ; to use a Christian phrase, man is a partaker 
of the divine nature. Secondarily, it puts forth as 
its teachings the fundamental truths which are found 
i»in all the great religions, separating these from the 
methods, ceremonies, and additional special doctrines 
peculiar to each special faith. To illustrate : it 
woSld put forth the idea that the spiritual and the 
•natural worlds may be brought into close relation with 
each other; but it would not impose on any the use 
of the special sacraments found in the Hindu, Christ- 
ian, and other faiths. ,It would explain special sacra- 
ments, showing the laws ^utilised by them, but would 

^ Ropriuted from the ChTistian Gommonweolt^ of July 31, 1912. 
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H^t hold that the sacraments of one religion should 
bd, pressed on iliiembers of another connnuniou who 
already possess their own. It sees in the sacraments 
of each r^ligiop particular examples of a generaflaw. 
The existence of the Universal Life — God : His three 
aspects in manifestation; Incarnation of Hpirife ii\ 
Matter; the great Orde3-s of Living Beings ; the two 
basic laws — Action aSd Reaction, Sacrifice : thethiee 
worlds of human evolution — earth, interifiediate, 
heaven; the Brotherhood of Man; these are uni-' 
versally taught by the great religions, and may be 
found in their scriptures. The variety of presenta- 
tion is an advantasre rather than a disa'dvantage. as 
each religion expresses its own peculiar quality and 
brings out its own special noie, none of which can 
be dispensed with. 

Hence the Theosophist reverences all religions, and 
IS equally ready to serve any one of them*; if he is 
well instructed and feels the unity, he can express 
himself equall}- well in the language of any religion, 
and vrill always choose that language in addressing 
its adherents. He will not talk to a Hindu 'in 
Christian phraseology, nor to a Chri.stian in Hindu 
phj;aseology ; he will not seek to Christianise the 
Hindu, but will try to help the Hindu to become a 
more liberal, enlightened and spiritual Hindu. He 
will not seek to Hinduise the Christiaii, but will try, 
to help the Christian to becoihe a more libeial, 
enlio'htened, and spiritual Christian. In any country 
he will seek to serve the religion, or religions, oBthe 
country in which he is, but will not help or counten-, 
ance anv attack by one religion on another. “ His 
watchword is Peace.” 

There yon have the explanation erf my attitude in 
India. 1 lecture in Ceylon and Burma on Buddhist 
lines, trying to 'help the Sinhalese and Burmans to be 
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ueoiiei- Buddhists ; we have aided them to have school'^ 
and^colle«:es in which their own rgligion is taught, 
India I lecture on Hindu lines to Hindus, trying to 
help them to be belter Hindus ; ° we have many 
schools and one big college in which Hinduiyu is 
’ tsiught. I lecture to the Parsis on Zoroastrianis?n, to 
the Muhammadans on Isla?n, trjujjg to help them to be 
better Parsis and better Muslims. I have lectured to 
a general audience of Indians on Christianity, trying 
to show them that it was a much greater and nobler 
religion than the fighting forms of it which are all 
tli,ey knowjoUjid I have lectured on Islam in London, 
trj’ing to show its greatness to an English audience. 
Buf? in England I ti'jj)' to help Christians to become 
better Christians, not to induce them to change their 
faith. 

' o 

I think it is true that by helping Hindus, 
Buddhists, Parsis and Muhammadans to value their 
own faiths more deeply and to live them more truly, 
’ I do becothe an obstacle to Christian mission^. They 
faik to convert those who have learned the value and 
greatness of their own faiths. So have I bronglit back 
many lapsed Christians to Christianity in England. 
I never attack Christianity — that goes without saying' ; 
I praise the medical and educational work of mission- 
aries, though I have pointed out that the religious 
lade of thefr eduo-ition makes the boys materialists, 
for they destroy the boy’s faith in his own religion 
and ^sterilise his religious nature, so that they cannot 
implant in him their own faith; I therefore urge 
]3arents of all faiths to have schools and colleges in 
which their own faith is taught, rather than send 
their children to,missionary schools where their beliefs 
are imperilled. ° I haV’e also expressed dissent from 
missionary propaganda, and from the direction of 
ridicule and abuse against Indian faiflis, such as the 
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statement of Father Elwin lately that “ Hinduism is 
aVi invention of^'Satfin I think it wrong tcroutj’age 
any’ man’s belief, and I think that missionary 
propaganda in civilised countries tends to promote 
racial antagonisms. This 1 have said both in England 
and in India. ^ c ' 

The nature of my religious influence in India, then, 
is to strengthen each faith in the hearts oF its 
followers and to discountenance attempts to invade 
one faith in the interest of another. Some will 
approve, some will disapprove my line of action; it is 
the one that Theosophy teaches me 'to follow, alid 
“ I can no other”. 
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AmoM) nil {In; rdiirions of llu>^\vorlfl, there is none 
which hns so boniul up in itself fhe private life of 
'the individual wiili the public life of (he nation and 
(he State, a« the reliufion of the Sanatana Dharma, 
which hu'^ ^laid down at onri* a polity and a social 
organisat ion," of which the foundations are eternally 
tnw> and wliich only neeils to-day new applications 
to iueet (he new neeils of lif(>. J want, if 1 can, this 
evening very bri' tly to show yon how an Jnsiitntion 
such »as yon have liere, ba'-ed on the fnndainental 
ideas of tlu; Sanatana Dharma, trying to apply itself 
to modern need«, is one which is really based on truth, 
not only Inwe, but every wliere else; and just in 
projiortio?) as yon of this ancient faith can realise its 
vajne and live its truth, so the whole world will look 
to India for guidance, so the whole world will 
become ■gnitefnl to India as the jireserver of the 
life of religion, 1 am not specially concorned with -the 
small details of the Sanatana Dharma. It is the 
broad outlines that I want to remind yon of, in order 
<lmt yon may realise the answer which they contain 
to the jiressing needs of onr day. First of all you 
will^ notice — when yon compare the fundamental 
idea of the Sanatana Dharma with tliat of modern 
•Western life — that tivo ideals are held up the one 
and by the other, of which the Eastern is the idea of 
drdy, and the '\V'’estern of rights. ISTow, on the differ- 
ence between ’those 'two. fundamental conceptions 

' A loctiiro doiivercd fit the Aiiniyerwir}' Meeting- of the Shri- 
niviiBa Mmiclirnni, Bniigalore, in 1910, ” 
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human organisation, of national life, the wlfole of* 
tJce future will Cum. , 

, f . t 

As you kno\w the fundamental thought qtf the 
people cfi the’'Iifast has been the thought embodied 
in that one word “Dhaema^’. Every man has his 
Dharma. But Avhat does Dharma mean T It meaifs 
the obligations int^^ which every man is born, the 
obligations which surround him from the mqmen‘t of 
his birth. The obligations to the family, the obligaT 
tions to the community, the obligations to the nation 
— these are the Dharma into which every human 
being comes by the gateway of birth*^ It is rmt 
an arbitrary thing but a natural one. It is not a 
thing which is created, but*- it is a thing which 
comes out of the long com se of evolution. Antf out 
of that fundamental idea of Dharma comes the tlpught 
that the first thing in human life which makes it possi- 
ble is the fact that that obligation is recognised and 
righteously discharged. When the baby is born into 
the family, helpless, unable to feed itself, lying there 
without strength, without abilitj’’, naked, feeble, what 
is it that preserves the life of the babe ? It is the duty 
of the mother and of the father, the duty of the elder to 
the younger, the sense of obligation which surrounds, 
helps, guards and preserves the babe through the 
years of childhood and of youth : out of that dis- 
charge of duty to the child, grows the obligation of - 
the child to the family and the community. The 
elders guard the child in infancy. The child in its 
manhood must repay the obligations in its furn. 
Thus you come to the idea of Manu of the debts 
which every man is bound to pay ; the debt to the 
Devas for giving him the whole ,of the natural 
advantages, the whole of the gifts of 'nature by which 
alone life is possible ; the debt to the ancestors whose 
labours he has inherited, and by the fruits of whose 



ij! rin- iit!>>;h*-r jiit'.i (i|i. u hicli is 

r<Miiv jlcit! i*- jhi' tilc-i tliat 

lli<: iitifio!) iM iUir i'- {id', :i j'.tr! <<f ;ni hut. 

rst) }- 'l.iti'd liiat In* alt'iu' .'iiul 

ap.srs ***'<^1 *!>'• larth rlotiu'^- linn with 

V'rt.iiti tiiflt?-'. Tin- '• a<H’I;irat5<in <.( lin* rtfrht'-" <tf 
snas!,'’ liH- f.tni'Ui'- liKtoric |•}lr;l•' •. ^iiiii'^ iiji in n .“-ingli' 
that ijiH.inr-ii jdfa oi liti'ii'iii ami natmnal 
lif'*. (■(< UiaJ, .-orii-ly i-' imt h.-nml on n 

couilm*!) Inli ; It j- lia^.'cj o!) llil> uduTi'Ill rij'lllS 

of tin.' nidi vidnal wlmdi !m may inifort'o hy niiy iimatiK 
in lii- Law i.-* only himinnr honni'-t' |)i*oj)l(> 

itavo nta-efi'ml (t and <Mi>‘-<'nl''d to if, ami not lmi': o->{,' 
it i- bu'-iii oil jiat nn* and o.\pro'’''C'' tlio Divino Will. 
Kiaf^.*', aomiiiintr to this, rulo not hy i ) h* graco of 
-(jod, hm only hr tin* arocjitanco of the people. 
Hvorytliin^ ih ha-cd <in llm idea of Ilio right of tlic 
iiidjvidnal, ivliic'li In* only yiolds jiartiully in order 
that in* may enjoy the rt'UiJiiinler tin* more fully, 
^liis imere'•t^ in** antaoonmtic to the interests of 
other*-, iii'-lead of lieinpr eommon and universally 
himlinti^ upon all. This idea has orown and .spread 
diiritiir the last, I.'iO ’ year.s, 'j'he result, lias been’ 
continnal .strngole, di-tiirhanee tind dillieiilty. The 
a.s'-a'iiililr of fill- loifirni t'-j no loiio'er flrO renresentative 
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c^f fcliG nation as a wliole, but merely of a bo&y of 
in^srests, one 'conflioring with the othen J'be 
members of the modern Houses of Legislature do not 
represent the roamon interests of the whole nation, 
and so you have tlie modern struggle, the modern 
turmoil, the modern quarrels, and the danger of the,, 
dissolution of the modern civilisation. 

f 

But strangely enough, there has come in the "Whst 
a reinforcement of the Eastern ideal. Science has 
grown np and .science has studied nature. Instead 
of mnnnfacturing paper-constitutions and imaginary 
rights of man, science has declared that hnfnan beingl, 
like all other thing.s, are the result of evolution, and 
that individuality i.s subordinate' to the common good, 
and the benefit of a part is subordinate to the good 
of the whole. Science is again declaring, that 
society is an orgajiism, and not a body of people 
based on an imaginai-y contract. Science is declar- 
ing, ag.ain, one life, as religion has always heeo 
declaring it j and just as Hinduism lias proclaimed 
the one Life, the universal Spirit, aUd therefure. the 
solidarity of man, so is modern science declaring one 
life and one consciousness in all, and therefore that 
society is a growing oi’ganism, in which every one 
has duties growing out of his life in the social unity. 
Thus, from the West i.s coming the reinforcement of 
tlie ancient theory of Dharma of the East, and it is, 
for the East to proclaim now the predominance, the 
superiority of an organisation that demands from 
every man discharge of duty, and realises thaf ou 
that discharge alone the whole well-being of Society- 
depends. But that is not the only vitalising influence 
which the Sanatana Dharma exercises on the world. 
It proclaims also the necessity pf Ordor. 

There again, Western science is beginning to 
strengthen Eastern religion. Science also proclaims 
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Law and Order as the essential conditions of p^- 
gress.o Science has discovered th^ onlj"^ by ord^r is 
it possible for huinanit}' to evolve. Of all the codes 
of IPuman life that have ever been giyen to the world, 
that code which is knowni by the name of Mann — the 
o great Lawgiver — is the most orderly and tl:)e most 
perfect in its arrangement. Here is another gift that 
ypu have in your hands to give to the Western world. 

After the idea of Hharina, what are the next ideas 
that come forward in «the Hindu polity? The next 
idea is tliat all mankind is divided into two enormous 
‘’groups : onfe walking on the path of pursuit, the 
Pjfavritti Marga — the path of going forth ; and the 
other those that tutu their faces homeward, that are 
treading the Nivritti Marga. How does this apply 
to human life ? It sliows us that the ordinary life of 
man, the common life of every day, is but a part of > 
the divinely ordained evolution by which the progress 
'of humanity is governed ; and on the path of going ' 
forth, the Pravritti Marga, are laid down the rightful 
objects of all human effort. First comes the 
ilharma that I have spoken of, the duty that guides 
and limits ; and then Artha — possessions in the widest 
sense, all that the world has to give and all ,that 
man is able to possess. Man, according to Hindu 
Dharma, is not to be an ascetic while he is 
5 treading the Pravritti Marga. He is told, on the 
contrary, that ?he enjoyment of possessions, the 
gathering of wealth, progress in worldly matters, 

- al? belong rightfully and usefully to that path 
= of pursuit. Those who know the Hindu Dharma 
will realise that this is so, and that in modern India 
much confusjpn has arisen, with the result that this 
teaching is foP the mest partfoi’gotten. Modern Inditf 
. has talked too much of the path of return — ^the 
Nivritti Marga — quite forgetting that that is the path 
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fc^ the few, while the path of forthgoing is the [lath 
for^the many, ^’hey forget that Mann laid down for 
his children, the pursuit of possessions and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasur^. c Artha and Kama are the objecCs of 
the path of pursuit, limited and guided by Dharma. 
How ^eiuch more wise was the ancient Lawgiyer than,, 
are many of our modern teachers, those who would 
have every man an'’ ascetic, those who declare that 
renunciation is the onlj’- rightful path of humdn life. 
Manu, the Lawgiver, is the wisest of the Divine 
rulers of man, and Manu rfealised that for national 
prosperitj'', effort and enjoyment were needed ; that 
it was right that tliose who were evolving should 
evolve their faculties by effort and by enjoyment, 
and so possessions and pleasure were made part ,of 
the path of forthgoing. And the great masses of the- 
people were pointed to that, as the path by wliich 
progress was to be made. Only when a man has 
^ trodden that path, only when he has developed high 
intelligence, only when he has developed unselfish-" 
ness and the pure love of God, then is he I'-eady to 
turn his face homeward and tread the path of 
renunciation. Then it is that Bhakti, the Love of 
God, takes the place of Kama — the love 'of the 
objects of desire. 'I'hen it is that the Siddhis and the 
powers that they give, take the place of the worldly 
possessions, powers to be used only for the benefit 
of man and not for the gain of the possessor. Then 
it is that, instead of the outward law of Dharma 
imposing duty from without, there comes Mukti, tjie 
freedom of the Self made manifest, who Jieeds no 
law from without, because he realises his divinity, 
and forsaking all Dharma, he becomes one with the 
Supreme Being and the Divine Will ii=( his. Such is 
the course of human life according to Manu, balanced, 
rational and useful for all. Ko a.sceticism, premature 
and therefore uaeless, but' the full development of 
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facilities ; only when these have been developed r^y 
coinegthe turning home, the treadling of the pat^ to 
Ifheration. Step b}' step, in dfderly and progressive 
fas'hion, Manu bids man tread. the„path of human life. 

The last of the great principles given by., Manu 
for th& evolution of man is what is calPed the 
Varnashrama : varna, the stagejof the human soul, the 
ego, t;he division of men into classes according to their 
characteristics ; and ashrama, the stages of the individ- 
ual life through which eacli should repeatedly pass. 

^ Now, inuch is said for and against caste — something 
in its favour b\’ those who know the turmoil of classes 
in the West, something against it by those in India 
AT^ho feel its barriers rather than its value, and resent 
the privileges claimed by some because duty has 
been forgotten by these while only privileges are 
claimed; And yet, rightly looked at, that fourfold’ 
division brings a detailed answer to the problems of _ 
'human life afore-mentioned. What is the first 
probleil! ■ that is pressing on every nation ? That of 
,|/he education of the young. There is not an assem- 
bly in the world, from the Parliament of Great Britain 
to the* Legislative Council of the Viceroy, and down 
to the smallest Municipalitj’- that has, to guide 
the welfare of a part of the community — there 
is not one that is not standing puzzled and bewilder- 
ed before the great problem of the education of 
the people. How should that be solved ? There is 
oge way — thouirh no public leader yet has suggested 
it-^ — that has within it the power of solution, and that 
is by the recognition of real castes, and among them 
the caste of teachers. • Your Dharma as Brahmanas 
■ — those of you who are Brahmanas — is not the 
gathering of°wealtl? and the holding of places of 
power, but the gathering of knowledge and • the 
imparting of that knowledge to the people. If the 
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Bi^limanas would only do that duty as Bralimahas, 
tlieij thore would bo no educational problems jn 
India 'to-day. JBut tbe Brahinan:i.s, instead of doing 
their duty by .imparting instruction, are bus/' in 
adtnini.sternij^ justice — which is properly the func- 
tion #■ the Kshattriya ; they are busy ga-thering , 
wealth — which is pi-operly the duty of the Vaisliya. 
Worldly men rebel against the Brahrnuna because he 
has forgotten his duty and no longer dlls his proper 
position in the State. If we liad true Hrahmanas 
in India, all educational problems would be solved ; 
for there would be Brahmanas in every vjlhige, and^ 
every village would have its teachers* and then 
education would be given as^ duty, as in the older 
time, and noc for money as at present. You may 
say that this is a very, fine idea, but how are you 
going to persuade your Brahmana caste to givo up 
*all power and make itself availalde to promote the 
welfare of the people ? I don't expect to get it from 
the grown-up men, those who are middle-aged and 
mature, those who are old and hardened b}’^the life 
of the world, and I am sure no words of mine would 
move them to have recourse to the path of renuncia- 
tion which is the path of the Brahmana. But’I have 
hope in , the younger men of India, who are 
growing up to-day in schools and colleges. I have 
hope in those sous of India who are vowing them- 
selves to the public weal, and are ready to labour 
for the public good. I believe that we shall see 
growing up a new Brahmana caste, a caste whiph 
will be known by quality more than bj^ birth, and 
by characteristics more than by outward marks, a 
class that will see the glory of sacrifice, a class that- 
will realise the happiness of renunciation ; these 
young men, full of enthusiasm, full' of passionate 
devotion, who have in them the passion of self- 
devotion, which ocjght to be the mark of a Brahmana, 
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in tiiese is my hope ; and I believe that we shall 
actually growing up in India an ol'der of young-iner 
who, between the time when college life ends anc 
the"^ householder life begins, will give the,mselves uj 
to some years of service for the welfare of tlie nation 
, and give that service to the masses of the people ir 
order to elevate, guide and inspire them. It is or 
tjie young men of India that 1 ’place my hope for tin 
redemption of the masses of India from ignorance 
and degradation. 

• And so, when it is realised that the problems o] 
'governmeut, the problems of legislation, the problem! 
of the administration of justice, the pr’obleras of tlu 
army, and of the «iavy, and of the police, are al 
problems that belong to the old ideal of Main 
of ^ the Kshattriya caste, when it is realisec 
that the Kshattriyas are the defenders anc 
guardians of the nation, that it is on , them tha 
'-the burden of guiding the nation should fall ai 
a matj^er of duty, then we shall have growing 
up a caste of Kshattriyas educated for their work 
and capable of performing it most efficiently 
Then ,,we shall see disappearing* all disconten 
arising from the oppre.ssiou of the people by ajiy o: 
those who carry on the nation’s working to-day. Foi 
instance, let me speak of the police. 'These an 
fundamentally a part of the great Kshattriya caste K 
their office. know how maii}'^ complaints an 

made in India against men taken from the lowe: 
grades of society, who are invested rvith authorik 
they are constantly tempted to misuse. If we realise 
that for public service training in youth is necessary 
if* we realise that those who are to take the variec 
offices in the State, oven the lowest of them, .should bi 
trained for those offices in youth ; if it were under 
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have been trained for his responsibilities previously ; 
if ib^is only realisi^d that he should have been trained 
here a'S the police are trained in England ; if it were 
only reali^sed that for purjioses of public service 
he should be the friend of the common people ; how 
different would be the feelings of people in India ( 
towards the police, and how %villing would be the help 
given b}^ the ordinary citizen whenever be was 
asked for it in the name of the. law I It i.s‘w]jen 
you realise the function.s necesaavy for the well- 
being of a community, that you realise the wisdom 
of the ancient Lawgiver — how he ipade the, 
functions separate in order that each class might 
discharge the same well. The teacher was onii 
class ; the warrior, the protector, another ; the 
merchant a third class, the makers of wealth, in order 
that thereby the nation as a whole might prosjrer/ 

Looking for a moment at modern India, such a 
sketch as I am giving to you now seems an imjjossible ' 
Utopia. Bub nothing is impossible ; for thought 
creates action, and that, which a man thinks, inevitably 
comes to pass. We watit to hold up the old ideal ; nob 
to force any man to follow it, if he does nob .see it to 
be admirable. We hold it up, that all men may see 
it. It will gradually' dominate the public mind and 
bring about its reaii.sation. When we are able to 
re-form a caste of teachers, a cas^e of legislators 
and administrators of justice, a caste of those who 
organise iiidustiy and accumulr.'te wealth, a cla.^s 
of manual labourers who follow a particular craft ' 
or a particular art wdiich is needed for the Avelfare 
of the people — all equally honourable and equally 
necessary, and all equally essential to the natioir's 
Welfare, and when the old idea of duty retuims and 
each knows his duty and does it, then shall we again 
make the Golden fAge, and a happier day shall break 



upoil our earth. For this is what the West is ]oo]drjg 
•for tQ-day. It realises its own turmoil, its 
dislocation. It realises that’ constant strug^-le 
canSot be the natural and the fitting .state of rriari. 
It is gradually despairing of the feasibility of its 
^methods, and is looking elsewhere for light. Where 
should the light come from ? From the lOast, wliere 
the Sun. is ever .shining, where the Iaw.s of the Great 
Lawgiver were given to all his Aiyan children, not 
only to those who settled in India, but to those who 
wandered westward and lost their way back to their 
father’s home. So, here in India, this ideal can again 
Tie restored*, adapted to modern ivay.s, flexible as it 
v»s in the older time. If, as in the past, men’s 
qualities were regarded as well as their family, then 
family would take its rightful place as one of the 
'factors in human evolution, which is largely d»'pend- 
ent on physical heredity ; but to-day the ego thnt 
comes into any particular body is often unsuitable ; 
•because Dharraa has been neglected, there is con- 
fusion' 0f caste to-day. Because the higher ca-tes 
Vve not done their duty, physical heredity is no 
longer a- guide to caste as it was in the older days, 
and yeir physical heredity is a law oi nature and cannot 
wise'lv be ioriored in national lire, ttornetirnes loen 
wond’er how ail the sub-castes ha%'e spirung up. 


They have often sprungap 
in the quality o% the phystcai 


natural cinereririation 
body, wr.fc.h foilov.'s a 
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family trades. Only it has grown far too rigid 
hero in India, tfnd intermarriage and inter-dining 
also ifre forbidden between sub-castes. This is, of 
course, or\e of tjierthings that will have to disappear; 
for though physical heredity gives variety to the 
commknity as a whole, yet it is not necessary,, 
constantly to intermarry too closely, and thus weaken 

that strength which you desire to maintain, * , 

( 

Complicated are the questions of national life, and . 
complicated are the problems to be dealt with. But 
it is in that ancient Law, in the Sanatana Dharma, 
that answers to the modern problems areiO be found.' 
But remember that, according to Manu himself, when 
• circumstances change, the old ' principles are to be 
adapted to those changed conditions ; for which 
reason customs should be kept flexible, instea^d of 
f- being inflexible as thej are in the India of to-day. 
Much lies in the hands of the educators of the young. • 
All those who follow the ancient rules should bring# 
up. the young to work for the reform of Jndia, to 
make her what she should be, flexible, elastic, adapt- 
ing herself to the needs of modern life; .but in all 
they should hold firm to the fundamental principles, 
for (these are the conditions of national prosperity. 
They hold, as I said, the solution of national problems. 

Now at the end I go back to the place from which 
I started. . o ' 

It is your dutj' as Hindus, as citizens, to help 
every effort in your midst which is based on the 6ld 
principles, and which tries to adapt them to the changed # 
conditions of human life. Stretch out your hand in 
help to all efforts for human improvement ; strength- 
•en those of your fellow-citizens .whom you find able to - 
guide the young and help the old along the path that 
combines modern progre.ss Avith the ancient wisdom. 



ISLAM-IN THE LIGHT OF THEOSOTHY 

I AM tb speak this evening on Islam in tlie Light of 
’ Theosopliy. Let me begin by saying a word or two 
as to the relation of tliat which is called " Theosophy ” 
t^o the grejt religions of the world. As yon can at 
once see by’ the name, if we translate it into English, 
it iiieans simply “ Divine Wisdom J3y that name 
is ^indicated Tin; ^VISI)OM in its relation to all the 
religions of the world. Every religion in its turn has 
gro\\*n up from the great Root of the Divine Wisdom. 
I'jvery religion in its place is an exposition of the 
Divine Life in humanity, and so this teaching which 
i^akes only the name of the Divine ^Visdom, without 
any secttirian limitation, is the fervent helper and 
d<jfender of every religion which has uplifted and 
consoled humanity. It is no one relijrion, but evei'y 
religion,’ that has in it a friend and a defender. 

% 

Sometimes some of our Christian brethren have 
regarded 'I’heosophy as inimical to the great religion 
• of the West. J3u^ that is a misconception, probably 
arising from the fact that ’rheosophj’- has strengthen- 
ed Eastern faith against aggression, and has also point- 
ed out the additions and omissions which have injured 
•popular Christianity in the present, just as it has 
pointed out similar additions and*omissions in popu ar 
Hinduism and lluddhism. 'I'heosophy has stood as a. 
defender of every faith of the Western or the Eastern ' 
world. For every wdiere in these days religion is 
attacked, and its defence becomes the duty of a true 
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'7 .’ipoKophi.sfc ; and in the ICuat, especially in India, 
wli TO the religions o.t Hinduism and Islam IiaVe thfik 
lioino and their niunerons adlierents, wherever those 
roligioiis iifo aKavIced, 'J'heosophy heeomes defensive 
nnd .stands in the hreaeh against attacks, to exfilain, 
to ilhiininato nnd to defend. Bat none the less in the 
Western land.s, in Christendom, 'I’heo.sopliy i.s the 
servant of C’hristhinity, as it. is here the servant of 
Ilindnism, Zoroastrianism tind Islam. There, in the 
West, at last it is being recognised a.s filling 
'up a great gap in the defence of Cliristianity, 
Slot against tlie attacks of nny other religion, 
lint again.st the attacks of nmteriali‘-tn, against 
the attacks of scientific thought, where that 
scientific thonglit ha.s no spiritual ideal. Bo 
leverywliere Theosopliy comes forward to explain and 
to illuminate. ^ 

In this conntiy of India, where so large a propor- 
tion of Indians belong to the great faith of the 
Prophet Muhaimnad, there are some seventh' million 
people who regard Him as the chief messenger of 
God. Here naturally Theosophy conies in to help 
all those who follow that faith. Tlieir positioil among 
the 'religions of the world is not as fully recognised 
as it ought to be ; that is, Islam is not regarded as it 
•should be bj'- very inanj', as one of tlio great expon- 
■eiits of Divine Wi.sdoni. Taken "s a .religion, it is • 
'Off-fau unfairly attacked because it is utterly misunder- 
stood, as to the greatness of its Pi’ophet and the 
nobility of His teachings to tlie world. Oftentimes 
in the West you find attacks on Islam made on the ’ 
ground that it is fanatically persecuting and not 
progressive ; on the ground that the position of 
Voman in Islam is not such as it sho^ild be; on the 
ground that it does not encourage learning, science 
and intellectuar endeavoui-. These are the three 
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chief at tucks whicli the Westerns make nfraiti^fc 
Isliiin.* 1 want, towards the (ioncTn.sion of \yii#!,t I 
hav^ to say, to show _\ on that these attacks are not 
jnsiilied hy the teachinjr.s of tin’ Ih-ophot, and are 
controverted hy the services which Islam has reprlered 
»{o tlie world. It is true that to-day Islan? does 
not St anil liefore the world as^the exponent of liigli 
IfRrninLT, of great ml elleetnal eniiea vtuirs, hub that is 
, not due to the tault of the teachings hut rather to 
tlie neglecting of tluon. Islam lias suffered, as all 
the other religions of the world have snlTered, hecauso 
Ms followe^'^are nn worthy of its Founder. 

.Now Islam dilTers from the other religions of the 
wijrld in one impoihant ' fact. With regard to its 
Founder, the Projiliet, there is no intermixture in 
His «history of the mythic element which surrounds 
the other great religious Teachers ; His life was led 
in time.s tluit are regarded as historical. In the 
Seventh centuiy of the Christian era, this Man was 
horn anil lived out His life in lands the history of 
wjiich is known. 

How splemlidly His life can face the light, how 
utterly ignorant are the}' who attack the Fro|^)heb 
Muhamniiid, is shown by history. Many do not 
know the history of His life — so simple, so heroic, 
and so noble in its outlines ; one of the great lives of 
"historic men. Ht? wtis born in difficult times, sur- 
rounded by difficult circum.-taiices ; born amongst a 
peojde who were sunk in super.siition ; born amidst a 
.people in whom superstitions were bearing their most 
evil fruits. We shall see in a moment Jrum the testi- 
mony of those He converted, from the words of those 
who bore wittiegs to Him whilst still He lived, and. 
who held him Hrophe't of God, what were the lives of 
the masses of the people. But even before this, He 
stands out as a Light in the darkfiess, and we find. 
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Sis life so noble and so true that we realise why He 
was chosen out 'to ^lear to all those around H'im t[ie 
Message of His Lord. What was the name by which 
all meiij womeK and children in Mecca knew Hnn ? 
It was the name of Al-Arain, the Trustworthy. I 
know Of no higher and nobler epithet than that Avithf 
which they named this man who had been amongst 
them from His youth — the man worthy of trust. Jt 
'is told of Him that when He walked in the streets, ^ 
the children ran out from the doors and clung to His 
knees and hands. Where you have these two quali- 
ties in one character — the love of chijdren and a 
■ character that makes the men around Him call him 
the Trustworthy — you have th^ elements of a HerO, 
of a born Leader, of a Teacher of men. c 

It is a story of great significance, that of t^iose 
fifteen weary years of struggle, of thoughts, of medi- 
tation, of living in the life of the world and then 
away for a time in the cave of the desert ; He wrestled 
with thoughts that at fii-st overpowered Him; and 
He shi’ank with the weakness of a man against the 
call from the powei-s of Spirit. It is noteworthy that 
when He came back from that cave one night when 
the 'Angel of the Lord had bidden Him; “Rise, 0 
Prophet of God, and go forth and cry to the people,” 
He shivered, fearing and doubting; “Who am I, 
what am I, that I should go a.? Prophet of the 
Lord ? ” It was then that His wife cheered Him up, 
bidding Him obey tlie call. “Fear not,” she sajd, 
“art thou not the Trustworthy ? Never will God de- 
ceive a man trusted by men ” Nowhere can there ' 
be a fairer testimony to a Prophet. Then He went 
forth to His great mission ; the wife of His bosom was 
"'His first disciple, that dearest ^nd noblest of women 
who lived with this Leader of men for twenty-six 
years of perfebt manned life. Such was the 



cliai*a(’f er of tlio Man us jiulgt'd by her who knQ«v 
Him • 

• • . * 
ISiiw i( is said jiopiilnrly <hat a J'ropheL is witlioufc 
lionoar in his o.s’n country. This Vrophct was not, 
witlnnit honour in His own conntiy and i^ His 
father'.s house. He was Ijonotired in t lie hearts of 
His relatives, and from them IH' won His iirst disei- 
pFes. ♦His wife, as just said, was Ilis first disciple,, 
and then came those who were nearest, akin to Him, 
and then others amotigsl those whotn He loved. 
Alter three years of patient hiI)our there weje thirty 
tvlu; recogifised Him as the l^ropliet of tiie Ijord. 
A^ul liow simple and frugal his life. He mended his 
bn)ken shoes, ])atfhed his own coat, — tailor and 
col)b]er for himself, even wlien, towards tlie 
closv of His life, thou.sands around Him bowed down 
to Him as Prophet. iSuch was the character of the 

Man — so simple, so noble, so straightforward. 

• 

One dvy He was talking to a ricli man when a blind 
man cried aloud : “O Prophet of God, leach me tlie 
way of .salvation.” I^Iuliammad did not listen, for 
He was talking to a wealthy man. Again he cried 
aloud ; “ 0 Prophet of God, .show me the wa}' of salva- 
tion.” 1’he Prophet frowned, and turned aside. On 
the very ne.xt morning there came a message that for 
ever remains in AL Qnrav, as testimony to His 
honesty and huinility, “ wherein He put it that all 

might remember”, 
o 

The Pi'ophet frowned and tui'iied aside because the 
blind man came to him ; and liow dost thou know 
whether be .shall peradvenlure be cleansed from his sins, 
or whether he .shall be admonished and the admonition 
shall profit him t The man who is wealthy thou receivest ‘ 
respectfully ; whereas it is not to be charged on thee that he 
is not cleansed: but him who cometh ujito thee earnestly 
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st^eking liis Kalvalion, anti wlio fearctli God, dost tkon 
reject. By no inenns shonldst thou act tlina. , 

Few men would be brave enougli to publi.*?]! such a 
reprimand-, add're^sed directly to tliem.'^elve.s ; but, on 
the Qoutrary, so f'tynt was this Man and so true, that 
after\^ard.s, Avhenever He .saw tlii.s blind 'man, He 
rose and bronglit hpn forward, saying : " Welcome, 
because it was for tliee my Lord re])rimanded mo.” 
*So great He was that the slightest weakness and - 
breach of kindness were promptly recognised, and 
the man who was the cause of tlie reprimand He held 
as dear and honoured him. No wondei\that we find 
that all men loved Him who were near to Him. 

This love that Hi.s immediate followers, who know 
Him personally, had for Muhammad was one of the 
most touching in the historj' of the world’s religions. 
His followers were persecuted in a most ghastly way; 
they put them on tlie heated sand with the .scorching 
Arabian sun burning down on them ; they piled stones 
upon them ; they refu.sed them a single drop‘ of water 
to moisten their parched lips ; they tore them into 
fragments ; one man was cut to pieces bit by bit, his 
flesh torn piecemeal from his bones, and they’’ said to 
him' in the midst of his agony : " Thou believest in 
thy Prophet ; wouldst not thou rather that Muhammad 
were in thy place, and thou at home ? ” Answers the 
dying man : “ As God is my witn;7ss, I would not be'^ 
at home with wife and children and substance, if 
Muhammad were for that to be pricked by a sii>gle 
thorn.” Thus you may learn how this Man was 
loved by His followers. 

There is nothing more pathetic ^than an inci- 
‘ dent which took place after » a battle, one of the 
early battles Avhere His troops had conquered, and 
there was grea«t spoil taken. The Prophet divided 
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. the Spoil, and those who wei’e nearest to Him and who 
had h^ped Him longest and best had no share in the 
di'^ision. They were angered aiid secretly murmured. 
ThePeat He called them around Hyn and said : 

“ 1 have known a discourse you held amonji^ynur- 
*elves. When I came amongst you, you were \rtinder- 
ing in darkness, and the Lord gave you the right direction ; 
yqp were suffering, and He made you happy ; at enmity 
among ‘yourselves, and He has tilled your hearts with . 
brotherly love, and has given you victory. Was it not 
so, tell me ?” “ Indeed, it is even ns thou sayest," was 

the reply, “ to the Loi'd and His Prophet belong benevo- 
Ihnce and gi’ace.” “ Nay, by the Lord,” continued the 
Prophet, “ but ye might have answered, and answered 
truly — for I would have testified to its truth myself — 

‘ T\iou earnest to us rejected as an impostor and we believed, 
in Thee ; Thou earnest as a helpless fugitive, and we 
assisted Thee ; poor and an outcast, and we gave Thee an 
asylum ; comfortless, and we solaced Thee.’ Why dis- 
turb your hearts because of the things of this life ? Are 
ye not satisfied that others should obtain the flocks and 
the cameSs, while ye go back to your homes with me in 

yQur midst ? ” 

• 

And it is said that at these words from His lips,, 

“ tears ran down upon their beards,” and they said : 
“Yea, Prophet of God, we are well satisfied with ’our 
share.” 

« So much, then, He was loved ; why ? because He 
brought the Light^to those who were in the darkness 
of ignorance. The testimony of His followers to- 
whht they were, and to what they had become by the 

• teachings of the Prophet, stands on record ; we can 
understand what they thought of Hi7n as Prophet, 
when the divine flash struck them by the teaching 
that He gave. ‘.They gaid in a petition still preserved ; . 

We adored idols ; we lived in unchastity ; we ate dead 
bodies, and spoke abominations ; we disregarded every 
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tolincr of hnmanity, and the duties of liospitality and heitrh- 
bonrhond ; we kne-w no law but that of the stronr; when 
vloii raised ainou" us d Man, of wliose birtli, trailifubu’s<, 
honesty and purity, we were nwai-e : and he railed '.is to 
the unity of God '; and taueht ns not to assneinie anythin;^ 
with Him. he forbade us the worship of idols, and enjoined 
us to* speak the truth, to be faithful to our triists, to be- 
niereiful, and to reir.'^i-d the ricjlifs of our neiLdibours ; he 
forbade us in speak evil of women, or to devour the 
sub-tance of orphans ; bo ordered us to fly from vices, and 
to abstain from evil, to offer pr.iyers, to render alms, to 
observe the fast. We have btdieved in him, we have 
arcepfed his leaeliinos. 

Onee He liad .some eonvert.s from whom He took a 
pledge, the pledge of Akaha. A s regards- tin's pledge, 
remember that von are not dealinir 'vith a far-off 
time with no historians living, but you are dealing 
with the time of the seventh century, when records 
were w»-!l kept. See (he pledge taken by these 
fo!h)wer.s of the Prophet ; 

e will ni)t assrx-iati- nnythincr witli G(mI ; we will 
not .steal, nor corntnit adultery, nor fornication ; ueuill 
not ):’ll our children ; we will abstain from cabaiiMcs 
ami ‘kinder; v.e miH obey the l’n<phet in cvcrythinir 
that i- rioht ; and v.e will Ir- faitliful to Him in weal and 

Such is the pledge. The very words of the pb-dt'e 
sjjfak elo'jucnfly of tlu* cmdilion of the people whony 
He r.ijs.-d. Jndtfe p by tlio-e thiturs from which 
they protnis'd to ab-tain. Human sarrifice was 
comrtion, proflieaev wa- v. ide-,jiread in ordinary bfe. 
Such Vwis Hie pledo’c that Hr- aer-efttefl, such v.-.-rs the. 
prroiii'c that He to'd: from Hi- foilf»v.-er'. Sec hov,- 
V.i-e’y adapted to the need-, of tlie time werr- His 
. moral teachitips. 

I Ieav4- aside till Itifer on, as f said, fhr> rpie tiort 
reimrdiii'r wr-t.-.e*! the rpiestion regarding tfdereJson, 
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I also deal witli later on. But I want to shQ»w 
you hvere that He laid among the* ignorant of His 
own people the firm foundatfon of a noble* e?hic. 
Talfe His teaching on charity, and se§ how He defined 
it. What is charity? One would say, giving "alms, 

, giving iponey to the poor. Nay, every gool* act is 
charity : 

, Tour smiling in your brother’s face is charity ; an 
exhortation addressed to your fellor7-men to do virtuous 
deeds is equal to almsgiving. Putting a wanderer in the 
right path is charity ; assisting the blind is charity ; 
removing stones and thorns and other obstructions from 
'the road is charity ; giving water to the thirsty is charity. , 

•So practical, so, simple, are His teachings; so 
splendid is His definition of the duties that man 
owes to man. So H6 declares about righteousness ; 

It is not righteousness that you turn your faces in, 
prayer towards the Bast or the West ; but righteousness 
Js of him who believeth in God and the Last Day and the 
Angels, and the Scriptures, and the Prophets ; who 
giveth inoney for God’s sake unto his kindred, and unto 
(M-phans, and the needy, and the stranger, and those who 
ask, and for redemption of captives ; who is constant at 
prayer, “and giveth alms ; and of those who perfox’m their 
covenant when they have covenanted, and who be, have 
themselves patiently in adversity, and in hardships, and 
in time of violence. 

Muhammad tluf Prophet was an unlearned man, as 
the world counts learning. Over and over again He 
calls Himself the “ illiterate Prophet,” and His 
followers regard Al Quraii as a standing miracle, 
vindicating His claim as a divine Messenger, since it 
is written in the most perfect Arabic. Tet, unlearned 
Himself, He, places learning in the first rank of the 
things to be desired ;>He says ; ' , ” 

Acquire knowledge ; for he who acquires it in the 
waj’ of the Lord performs an ait of piety ; who 
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s]i.ealcs of knowledge, praises God ; who seek!* it 
adores God ; whp dispenses instruction in it ^estows 
alinL ; t and wlio impat'ts it to its fitting objects perforPns 
an act of devotion to God. Knowledge enable?, its 
possessor tro disfinguish what is forbidden from what is 
not ; jt lights the waj' to heaven; it is our friend in the 
desert/our society in solitude, our companion AvIJen bereft' 
of friends ; it guides ps to happiness ; it sustains us in 
misery ; it is our ornament in the company of friends ;cit 
serves as an armour against our enemies. With' know- 
ledge, the servant of God ri.ses to the lieight of goodness 
and to a noble position, associates with sovereigns in this 
world, and attains to the perfection of happiness in the 
next. '■ “ 

So again, with a just discrimination of values, this 
Teacher, for whom so many died, declares : ^ 

The ink of the scholar is more precious than, the 
blood of the martyr. 

This sentence should be emblazoned in letters of^ 
gold on the wall of every school established by 
Musalmans, for the children of Islam have ever 
rushed jo3'ously to martyrdom, but in late centuries-^ 
things are rapidly changing now — they have honour- 
ed scholars bub little. 

( 

Ali, the beloved son-in-law of the Prophet, gave a 
noble definition of science : 

The essence of science is the erfiightenment of the 
heart ; truth is its principal object ; inspiration ifs 
guide; reason its accepter; God its inspirer ; the words 
of man its utterer. 

t 

It was these lofty views of the value of learning 
which led to the philosophy of the , Saracens, the 
science of the Moors. When' it is charged against 
Islam that it is not progressive, that its peonies lag 
behind other nations in the value set on learning and 
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mp elsewhere, in speaking on this subject, something 
of ^the science brought into Europe by the .Moors : 

<■*■', '' 
Tho}’ take up mathematics from tlie Hindiij^ and 
the Greek ; this}'* discover equations of the second 
degree; then tlie quadratic ; tlien the binomial theorem; 
tliey 'discover tlie sine and cosine in trigenometry ) 
they make the first telescope: they study the stars; 
they measure the size of the earth ; they make a ngw 
architecture; they discover a new music; thdy teach 
scientific agriculture; they bring manufactures to the 
highest pitch of excellence. 


Nor was all this brought to Europe pnly. Indipj 
knows the splendid architecture of the Mughals, of 
whom it was justly said : e 

t 

‘ They built like giants, and finished like jewellers. 

Some of the most wonderful architectural 
triumphs of India are the work of the Musa) mans, 
and India has been enriched by these treasures^ 
poured into her lap by her Muhammadan children. 
Their influence may be traced also in Hindu 
architecture, for no art can be imprisoned within 
the limits of a creed or a race. 

It is an interesting side-issue that much of 
the incurable suspicion with which ofiicial Christ- 
ianity has regarded science is due to the fact 
that science returned to Europe under the banner < 
of the Arabian Prophet, and was therefore 
regarded as a heresy; science to the orthodox was 
anti-Oliristian, and they looked on it with hatred 
and with horror ; anyone who cares to read the 
epithets hurled by the Christians against the 
Prophet of Islam will understand that anything 
“brought to Christendom in His 'name would in- 
evitably fall under the ban of the Church. During 
these early centuries of the life of Islam, the 



truths of sriotu’c W(«ro spokoi) out at the rish rif 
liftili !U)(l lihi'rly ; tlio oryol "hx pulsion nfjlio 
floors from .Spain (‘luloti the loiip strupgl** nucl 
w:i'- om* of lilt* cati'-cs of (ho tIto'mfiilKoi .Spain 
from lior place <if pritlo. During; thoso conturii'.s 
'jI'-o lh*'ii«> Nvoro horn 1<» Isjani .•-■oino of t ho ajiuto.st 
nu'iaphy-'ioian.- ami tlio profoumlo.-l pliilosojiln’r.s 
liiQ! I ho worhi lias known. 'I'tiov rovivocl 
lunl oarrii'ii fnrihor in J-lnropo (ho philos.> phy 
which wa' tho life of (iroooo. ami is the \ odania 
of 1 !io Hindu. In the writintrs o( ihogrt'al I)oct<irs 
o/ Kiain, ,’ho '•amo splondid inolaphysic found 
which is tho (^lory of Iho X’odanta, am] hero lies one 
of’dio reasons for nipon hotwoon Jlindu.sand .Mu.sal- 
in::»is in modern India. Islam and Hindui.sni can 
meet each other, and clasp hands in iirotherly friend- 
s)iip*on tin’s high ground of jihilosophy and mela- 
jihysie, common to hoih, .Musalman IJoclor.s and 
Hindu .Acharyas standing side hy sidt*. .And hero 
may 1 sav a word of gentle reproaeh to my l)rother.g 
of Islaum'' — “This metaphy.sic is your.s, hnt it. i.s of 
vidue for the world ; why do yon not translate it for 
the benefit of India and of the West i' ’’ When 1 
wanted *t<i study it, 1 foniul it in .Araliic, or in tlie 
monkis!) Latin of the -Middle Agi's; tinalh' I 
discovered some fragment.ary translalion.s in h’rench 
— ttie Fretieh ajijjatvntly valuing these treasures of 
Mslain more than tiydr legitimali* ownor.s — -and found 
my.self on familiar ground, so close, was their pliilo- 
.so'idiy to that ol theJlimlns. By the translation of 
these works a point of union, I hen, would be found 
hetwfion Musalm.'ins and Hindus, tind they would lind 
themselves iit. om; in jihilosopli^' and metaphy.sic 
while dilTeriiigoiu^rites. And secondly, such transla- 
tions would vindicate ’Islam in the eye.s of the world, 
as irtin-lations of the Acliaryas have vindicated 
Hinduism, lilurojje will recognise and honour the 
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recognised polygamy of fche Easb degrades the social 
conscience more'’t}mp the unrecognised polygamy^ ol 
the West — “Jiypocrisy is a homage vice pays to 
virtue ” — hut th.e 'happiness and diiinity of the woman 
siiifer less under the fii-st than under the second. * 

t 

ApaVt from this, Mnsalman women Intve been 
far better treated c than Western women by the 
law. Until lately English law, for instance,^,conhs- 
cated the married amman’s property as though 
marriage were a felony, forfeited her earnings, 
gave lier no claim to her own children. By the 
laws of Islam her property was carefuB-y guarded'. 
And it is noteworthy how great a part women liave 
played in Muslim countries < as rulers, and m 
statesmanship. ‘ 

“ But Islam is a persecuting faith, a religion of the 
sword,” Alas ! most faiths must confess to persecution 
and bloodshed. The followers of Isl^im have wrested 
the teachings of their Prophet as other faiths liav6 
done, and there are no teachings of persecution in Al 
Quran so cruel as those in the Old Testament, still de- 
clared by Christian Churches to be tlie ” Word of God,” 
though no longer obeyed. The Prophet Multarnmad 
constantly declares that there is but one religion, 
Islam. But Islam in His mouth only means surrender 
to the Divine Will, and He calls all holy men of old, 
men who lived long before His ,time, followers of 
Islam. Surrender to the Divine Will is recognised 
by ev»ry religionist as a duty, and Islam cts U'ed^by 
the Fruphet, has this inclusive meaning ; in this sense 
every true faith is Islam, and every one who 
surrenders his will to God is a true follower of Islam. 
Once more listen to Al Quran : 

" There is no distinction between 'Prophets. . , • 

Every one of the Prophets believed in God, His angels and 
His scriptures and His apostles. We make no distinction 



at all between His. apostles. . . . Say, we believe fn 

God and that which hath been se?it down unto, us, 
and that which was sent down unto Abrahaift and 
Ismail and Isaac and Jacob and otjjeij tribes, and that 
which was delivered to IMoses and Jesus and the Prophets 
from their Lord ; we make no distinction between ^iny of 
fhem. . . The}' who believe in God and His apostles 

and make no distinction between a^iy of them, unto those 
wi>l w^, give their reward, and God is gracious and 
, merciful. 

It is true that He commanded : “ Slay the infidels.” 
But He defi^nes the infidels as those who do not follow 
righteousness. 'J'here are two sets of these com- 
mands •• " Slay the infidels and ; “ Slay the infidel 
■wli^n he attacks you, and will not let you practise 
your religion.” It ha.s been authoritatively ruled bj^ 
Muhammadan jurists that when there is an absolute 
and a conditioned command, the hitter must be taken 
as defining and limiting the former. Moreover the 
Prophet lays down with regard to infidels : 

If they desist from opposing thee, what is already 
past shall be forgiven them. 

And He says : 

Invite men unto the w'ay of the Lord by wisdom 
and mild exhortation; and dispute w'itli them in the most 
condescending manner, for the Lord well knoweth him 
>vho strayeth Horn Ijlis path, and He well knoweth those 
who are rightly directed. Let there be no violence 
in religion. If they embrace Islam they are .surely 
directed ; but if they turn their backs, verily unto thee 
belongeth preaching only. 

Hor should it be forgotten that some of the ex- 
hortations, nnw interpreted as universal, were 
really addresse’d* • by ‘ the Prophet, as a General, 
to troops just going into battle, often against 
overwhelming odds, and were intended to rouse 
26 
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During the time -wlien tlie duties of the office con- 
ferred upon me, that of President of the Theosophical 
Societ}', carried me far away to fo^/hign lajidf, 
a good many attacks were made, some upon the Th^o- 
sopliical Society as a whole, sDme upon the Central 
Hindu College, as being inseparable from that Society, 
and with these, naturalH, a good many attacks ^ipon 
myself. With regard to these latter personal attacks, I 
do not propose to say anything at all. Personal contro- 
versy is alwaj's undesirable, and controversy is niort" 
likely to die if there is only one side to it — if ma 3 'say 
what is rather an Irish bull — than if both sides are 
present assailing each other. But wherever the Theo- 
^pphical Society is concerned, and wherever the 
InQ^tral Hindu College is concerned, there most surely 
2o']t niy dntj' to make defence against attack, for 
eac'i®^ manifold and according to the position is the 
cal y 3 lesson of Dharma connects togetheri 

duty and the place. I’lierefore, as President of 
2r=e Theosophical Society, as President also of 
C-ie Board of Trustees of the Central Hindu College, 
j.t would not be right that I should leave unaiis-' 
wered the attacks that mav injure the first, and in 
injuring the first, also undermine the second. For 
< the TJieosophical Society* in Jiiditf «nd the Central 
Y-Hindu College have much work to do in the future of 

''{Tlie clo'in" lecthre of the Theosophical Convention of HW. 
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ignorance of its believers ; to carry to every country 
spirituality in tl/e garb of its own i-eligion, not^being 
wiser '^than the G-reat Ones who have given different 
religions ,to men for the helping of different 
temperaments and types; working in the service of 
every Veligion ; not proselytising, no more trying to , 
make the Buddhist or the Hindu a Christian than to 
make the Christian a ilindu or a Buddhist; regarding 
every religion as holy, as-a path to the Supreme, and 
humbly trying to serve the eternal verities of the 
spiritual life, on the knowledge of which rests the 
destiny of man. , 

II. In order that it may do this, it studies ajl 
■ religions to show their essential unity, and thus 
establish peace between them. They differ in their 
garments, not in their life. We compare hheir 
< doctrines to demonstrate the unity of their origin. 
The more men of all faiths know of the faiths of 
otlier.s, the more will they realise the religious- 
Brotherhood of Man. t 

HI. It asserts the reality of the superphysical and 
revives the knowledge of it; as it proves the unity 
of all faiths, so does it seek to justify the rites of 
each by showing the reality of the superphysical, for 
by these rites is built the bridge between this Avorld 
and the worlds that He beyond. The Society is the ^ 
same in every nation ; climate dbes not touch it, 
languages do not alter it, but it brings to each 
religion anything it may have lost by the flux^of 
time. It carries the same message of spirituality , 
e'^^^rywhere in the world, but uses the language of 
each faith in order to help those of the faith with 
^which it is dealing. • ** 

So far our work is clear. The only opponents will 
be among: the %nore bigoted, the more narrow, the 
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more ignorant of every faith. The more liberal^ whether 
Hilda* Christian, Buddhist, ^oro'hstrian, Hebrew, 
Sikl^, or Jaina, will all recognise that this is good 
woi'k ; but the narrow, tlie fan'h,tical, *iiiose who 
declare that only by their road may man reach God, 
’those who claim tire Universal Self as the particular 
property of their own religjon, will dislike the 
Tkeosc^hical Societ}' and try to hinder its work. We 
> leave them on one side, until they learn the wider 
wisdom. Yet fanaticism is better than indifference, 
for the fanatic of one life may become the martyr or 
hero of thojiext. 

•But let us turn to this great land of India, in the 
pi^sent and the future of which every one of us is so ' 
strongly interested. Let us glance at India as she 
waso when the 'L’heosophical Society came to her ; let 
us see whether the 'J’heosophical Society has not had < 
a large share in bringing about the change in India 
111 at we see on every side to-day ; for this, after all, 
is the Joint of immediate interest to raise, and it is 
this on which explanation and defence are needed. 

Now, the Theosophical Society in India consists of 
some five thousand men and women scattered over 
the country, in something less than three hundred 
Branches or Lodges. Almost the whole of that 
, membership is made up of English-educated men and 
women. We hav 0 scarcely touched the masses of the 
people, and in truth our work lies more with the 
ed?icated ; for the religions can deal with the un- 
educated, if the advanced classes be enlightened 
and spiritual. Better to work among those who 
influence the masses, than in the masses them- 
selves, as regards reformation and change. Changes 
should always begin above and work downwards ,’ 
then they influence poAverfully and healthily; but 
changes which begin in the masSfes tend to bring 

O 
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about revolutions rather than reforms. This is a small 
nun^ber you mayt-say^ in comparison with the popula- 
tion, though large I’egarded by itself. But it is an 
organised ^ body, and that adds enormously to* its 
power. A very small body of disci(dined people is 
far mbre effective and powerful than a vas,t mob of , 
the undisciplined j and each group of these five 
thousand people is 'Surrounded by a great mass pf 
sympathisers who work witli them everywhei'e and 
strengthen their power enormously, whether you think 
it wielded for good or harm. 

So India has within her borders an organised mas? 
of her own sons and daughters gathered under the 
banner of the Theosophical Society. The majority 
of them in India, naturally, are Hindus ; ih-Oeylon 
and Burma there is a fair number of the daugjiter 
faith of Buddhism ; there is a very considerable 
number among the Ihirsis; very few in the great 
faith of Islam, and that is one reason whj" the gulf 
yawns so widely between the Hindu and Muliarnmadan 
populations. If we could only win a few hundred's 
in Islam to become membei’S of the Tlieosophical 
Society, a bridge would be thrown across tJie gulf 
which threatens to grow wider and wider, the gulf 
whimi is fatal to the unity of the nation, an .obstacle 
to amvanceraent in the future. This body of men and 
woman then, with a few Christians also, and a sprinkl- c 
ing If the descendants of Abraham, our Hebrew 
brotliers, a fair number of Sikhs, and nor. so many of the 
Jainas — this makes up the composition of the Tli?o- 
sopuical Society in India. The European element also < 
en^rs into it — a handful in the great mass of Eastern- 
born bodies. 

^ • 

Now against the Theosophicffl Society two accusa.- 
tions are made; fii’st that it tends to revive supersti- 
tion, and secondly that the Hindu Theosophists are 



eiicoiiraged in inertia, laziness and sloth. It is said 
in an torticle in the Hindu-stan Bevhw : “ ^Vhat ^oes 
‘l^ieosophy’ stand for in the new life of Inditi ? It 
staulls for orthodoxy, for reaction-; fpr inagtivitj'’, for 
sheer inertia.” The writer is a “ Pandit,” but apparent- 
Jy identifies religion and superstition. He.sayS that 
the Central Hindu College, the main object* of his 
attack, “stands identihed with **Thensophy 

-S 0 

‘ I quite agree in this last point, and will deal 
presently with the nature of that identification. 

” But let»ijs compare the .statement as to Theosophy 
standing for inertia with the tact. When Mine. H. P. 
Blavatsk}'- and Col. il. S. Olcott, the earthly founders 
of the Theosophical Society, first set foot on Indifyi 
soil,^ what was the condition of India and of Hindu- 
ism i IScepticism and materialism had eaten out the 
life of the nation. The crowds of the so-called 
tCnglish-educated class were followers of Huxley, 
Mill anrj Spencer, and had entirely forgotten their 
own literature; were contemptuous of the past and 
hence hopeless for the future ; they were copying 
Englisli, ways, English manners, filling their houses 
Avith English furniture to the destructior. of IiMian 
arts and crafts. They had lost all national spirit. 

De-spiritualisation had brought about.national de- 
generacy. There^was no activity of national life, no 
pulsing of the national heart, Ptead the papers of _ 
tliB day and judge for yourselves. Even when I came 
, to India, Indians told me that India was dead ; they 
smiled sadly at my statement that India was not 
dead, but sleeping. She is not sleeping to-daJ^ 

O 

In' those p^hf da3*s of sleep accusations many and 
various were levelled against the founders of the 
Theosophical Society.. They were ^suspected by the 
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Government, because they accepted Indians with the 
sociulpourtesies shown to equals, because tliey did i?ot 
pay proper attention to distinctions of colour, becpuse 
they werer tryii9g"to make the people proud of tiieir 
anoieijt j^hilosophy, were trjnng to make tliem a'^pire 
to an6'i.ent ideals. Everywhere the police" dogged* 
their steps and too}c: down the Colonel’s lectures, 
until at last the Colonel indignantly remonstrated ; 
and not until after a most humiliating justification on", 
the part of each of them — showing their respective 
ranks in the countries they had quitted — were the 
police removed from their track, at least, openly, and 
they "were permitted to ti-avel undogged by spies over 
. India. At least at that time the Government theory 
w«as not that thej* were likely to increase Indihn 
inertia. 

Realising that spirituality must first be restored to 
its place in life, they began by the revival of religions^ 
There was then no national life, no Congjress, no 
Industrial E.Khibitions, no idea of the unity of the 
Indian people. These things the young men have 
grown up amongst, not knowing whence they came ; 
but among the elder generation not one of these 
activities was known. Colonel Olcott and Madame 
Blavatsky saw that not until India recognised 
the value of its ancient faith could thei-e be any 
bond ' of unity 'among the Indiaas, separated by 
pi’O'vincial jealousies and hatreds. So they began 
with the revival of religion; they pointed out the 
value of Hindu teachings; they held up the Vedas ^ 
and the Upanishads as the glory of India, proclaimed 
the value of Indian thought and the priceless heritage 
of the Indian people ; until at last tfie^ Indians began 
once more to pride themselves' on their past, and to 
realise that the Hindu Scriptures were not the 
babblings of children or the fancies of savages, but 
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were' the foundation of a raightj’- system, the glory of 
the past and the life of the future. '» 

n 1 ^ i> 

Bcfth the Founders joined Buddhi^sm, because it 
was the only Eastern religion that would accept them, 
and they^ wanted to emphasise the value of Eastern 
religion. Buddliism offers an open door to tliose who 
desire to come, and Colonel OIC\l)tt, with his leanings 
of the ’past to Buddhism, went into it heart and soul, 
‘‘Madame Blavatsky’s joining was of a more superficial 
.character. I once asked her why she had joined 
Buddhism, ^and she answered: “Well, my dear, I 
wanted to show that I thought a religion of the Bast 
was rather better than the religion of the West.^^ 
Thjs reason was quite enough for, and quite 
characteristic of, Madame Blavatsky. She was abo^dj 
all oxoteric religious and valued them as far as they 
were true,- rejecting all that ignorance had added. 
She became nominally a Buddhist and took Pansil. 
A.nd so that great protest in favour of the superiority 
in spiritftality of the East was made. With what 
re,sult ? With the result that everywhere this revival 
of the religions of the East began to spread; Boys’ 
Associations were formed by Colonel Olcott all over 
the land, in which the boys were helped to stvidy 
their ancient faith and were taught to love and feel 
pride in their Motherland. There were no cries of 
'•“Vande Mataram/’ in tliose days. The idea of a 
Motherland was new, and the time had not yet come. 
Th^re were none to help, so that religious and moral 
education might be introduced into the schools. And 
’ so these Boys’ Associations were formed ; the elders 
were told that they were ^already spoiled, but that 
the' young on,es might grow up properly. And we 
can s“ee the dilfferenc'e between them and the fathers* 
from whom they sprang. Zoroastrianism began to 
. throw off some of the shackles of its materialistic 
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thought; Buddhism changed its character. A‘mis- 
siomtry lately rcomplaiued that whereas fcy-merly 
when' a Buddhist of'Ueylon was asked his religioifin 
court he hung odown his head and whispered, 
” Buddhism,’’ he now holds up his head and says 
proudly ; " I am a Buddhist ” ; and he complained that 
this was the i-esult of the work of tlie Theosophical 
Society in Ceylon.*' Gi-adua)ly in that ancient 
Buddhist country the leaven oi Theosophy has worked 
in transforming the inert into the acciTO, not the 
active into the inert. When the Theosnphical Society 
went tliere Government and missionary schools alone 
existed. Now more than two hundred "and twenty’ 
sohoois and three colleges are under Buddhist control, 
filled with Buddhist children who learn to reverei^ce 
the Lord Buddha and to keep the precepts of the 
Faith. Before 'i’heosophy went there that Buddhist 
country was becoming a drunken country, -and much 
of the revenue was drawn from drink. With the 
revival of Buddhism by the Theosophical Society and 
the constant repetition of the statement in the Bansil 
that no intoxicating liquor might he taken, came tlji.e 
revival of temperance in Ceylon, until the authorities 
complained that they would hare to find sHme new 
wayr of raising the money hitherto drawn from 
the excise. 

Now how far, think you, would this revival of r 
religion — which is everywhere granted as the work 
of the Theosophical Society — tend to superstition ? 
Are religion and superstition identical ? If so, tlien 
Theosophy must plead guilty to reviving superstition. 
But we Theosopliists strenuously deu3’^ this identity, 
and we proclaim religiorT — roan’s search for God — as 
'the one sure foundation for n&tiondhprosperity and 
stability, while superstition and scepticism are alike 
the foes of religion, born in ignoi’anee and alike 



destructive to national life. Unless all history t’e 
false, f religion . has ever dominated the rise ^nd 
strength of a civilisation, while scepticism hafe ever 
beei? the sign of its coming deca 5 ^ > 'j'he unitj'- of the 
Self is the basis of religion and of morality ; when 
this is forgotten, the warring selves tear socie^^' into 
pieces. Superstition, substituting the non-essential 
fop the essential, grows stron'^ with the decay of 
religion ; in vain it is assailed, in vain it is denounced, 
while tlie realities it masks are hidden. Superstition 
can only be destroyed by knowledge, not by abuse, 
'jlheosophyj gave the knowledge. It laid stress on 
the things in religion which were based on natural 
laws, and so justified very often some old custom 
that otherwise would have died away. But in doin^ 
this, it ’has only anticipated Western science. Europe 
is /e-discovering some of these very laws, and 
scientific men are beginning to insist on the careful 
rules of hygiene and sanitation that our Manu had 
taught thousands of years ago. The trifling things 
that cannot be justified fall away, but the customs 
based on natural laws begin to revive. Some 
modern Hindus, not knowing either the ancient scrip- 
tures of modern science, scoff at these observances. 
Why, they say, insist on the Brahmanic superstition 
that the Brahmana alone should draw water from the 
village well, and pour it into the village pots brought 
'* for filling ? And >yet an English Inspector travelling 
through these Provinces said that the custom 
checked disease, for you could take care of the one 
vessel and see that it was clean, whereas if any vessel, 
brought perhaps from a dirty house, were dipped into 
the well, the water would be made foul, disease would 
spread, and health be injured. It is silly to throw 
away these hj'g’ienic rhles when Europe is re-discover-* 
ing them. 1 know onlj’^ one man in the West who is 
as careful as a Brahmana, and he^is a doctor. He 
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washes his hands before he eats, and when asked the 
reason, he ansvy.ers ; “ Microbes.” Such ryles of 
car'lng for food-vessfe'ls are not superstition ; they kre 
good hygiene we have been blamed for justifying 
them, but the more you disregard them the more 
diseai^e will spread. And so with many other customs 
and ceremonies, called superstitions by the ignorant. 

I am, however, willing to grant that wherever there 
is a revival of religion there will be some recrudescence 
of superstition. So in re-lighting a smouldering fire, 
there Avill be some smoke. But the remedy for the 
smoke is to blow the fire into flame ; the,n> the smoko 
will vanish and the fire will burn bright and clear. 
As 7'heosophy spreads, the smoke of superstition wnll 
yanish, and the fire of knowledge will blaze up. Bub 
if yt)u refuse knowledge, the smoke will continue, 
for men would rather have a smoky fire than none. 

Let us now consider more closely this question of 
inertia. ■ There is rather a long list of the ways iri 
which Hindu Theosophists have demonstra'i.ed their 
inertia, their sloth, their inaction ! To begin : the 
first Industrial Exhibition was held in Bombay at an 
early Convention of the Theosophical Society’, on the 
initcative of Colonel Olcott. Until the nation knew 
what it could produce, it was not possible to revive 
the national prosperity — so Colonel Olcott said. Hence 
he gathered together Indian products, and placed 
them in a house in which they might be seen ; and 
that fii’st Industrial Exhibition was the parent of the 
Exhibitions now so popular all over India. The 
National Congress was founded by English and Indian ' 
U’heosophists, working hand-in-hand. The first 
meeting which suggested it was held a,t a Convention 
'of the Theosophical Society at Adyai ; it was Sinder 
the shelter of the banner of Theosophy, when Mr, 
Hume and otheriS, Indian Theosophists, were present, 



haS the National Congress took birth. And in those 
arly .daj's its life came from th^ inert rnember.s of 
I?e Theosophical Society! It ’was the Hindi? 'J’heo- 
opbists who worked in the earjy days before the 
Congress was popular. Later, it grew ]?opalar and 
trong, but it ought not to forget the day.%’ of its 
nfancy, when it was cradled and nursed in the Theo- 
ophical Society, until it was’able to stand and run 
•lone.i And as regards the Swadeshi Movement : 
he Colonel preached it and I preached it when it 
ras very unpopular ; and when everybody laugh- 
id at us, saying : “ You will never get the 

leople of ’this country to care/’ To princes and 
leople I preached it wherever I went, and alway.s 
jjom the economic^standpoint. It had then no echo’ 
n Bengal. It was not until the lasb fell upon tho?rn 
n ihe Partition of Bengal that Bengalis — the most 
Anglicised of all the Indian peoples — were .stirred into’ 
LCtivity and tbe Swadeshi movement, as a political 
veapon rather than an economic reform, v/as 
riumpkantly proclaimed everj'where. But some of 
?s, who are older and within the pale of Theosophy, 
•emember how the seed was sowm. While we admire 
he vigour of to-day, we do not see why the poor 
rheosophist should be shut out. So of that 6hird 
p'eat movement also you find the beginning in the 
neif Hindu Theosophisrs I 


Then we come* to the depressed classes, I cannot 


tielp remembering that outstde tne mi 
i2d they did it more to arractr 
schools for the depressed Panahs wer 
the Theosophical Headouarters at A 
Olcott, and that it was I'ao-zpsi- 
there in order't-^ ma^e titat elncaTron 


ssionary work — 
Hindnisra — that 
e roonded roiind 
dj>.r by Colonel 
IS ''/'no :a bon red 
a.snC'Ce-s. Nov.', 


India is '.raking up to rer dL.r_. to 
this fourth great movement of tne 
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pflfeienfely for years, before it became popular, b/ the 
nienjbers of the IHieosophical Society. ” ^ 

Pass from this, and look at the work of temperance 
in India. *^1 kndw that it is a disgrace that tliis work 
should be necessaiy, and that it has become a 
necessity largely from the example set by Westerners. 
But it is an Indian 'Irlieosophist, Dr. Edal-Beliram — 
whose name in Surat is a symbol of self-sacrifice— 
who has led in Gujerat the great Temperance 
Crusade. Thousands of people who' ate flesh. and 
drank alcohol — the two go togeblier — -have been 
rescued. The initiative, as ever, came “from the' 
Theosophical impulse, and others have joined bp 
follow where it has taken the lead. ■ ^ 

"Take the question of child-marriage. Here again, 
Hindu 'I'heosophists have been much more ready to thke 
up a reform and earn/ it out than thoir critics. It is 
man}’^ years since we formed a league within the B.S. — 
attacked by those who know nothing about it — and 
took down the names of fathers ^who took a’ pledge 
not to many their daughters until two or three yeara 
later tlian their caste custom demandc'd. They ask 
here, in the Uindvstan Revietu, whether the Central 
Hindu College will give men who are physically 
robust. Tou will never have robust men with boy- 
fathers and girl-mothers, and if jmu wmnt strong men 
you must let your boys and girls grew up into reason- 
able maturity before you put upon tJiesn the burden 
of bringing cliildren into the world. And the Centriil 
Hindu College is the only institution, so far, tliat has 
dared to refuse married boys up to tlie eighth class in 
the school, and lias ashed fora pledge from the father 
not to marry the boy untd he reaches fhe ninth class.^ 

' Tho Board has just closed tlio uppor scliool cla.ssos also to 
m.arried boys, and has imposed double fees on married college 
students in the first and sooond year from July 1910, 



If fcliose wlio attack us Avould do the same ! If instead 
of ^ssailing us the)’- would imitat^e us> this great ci],rse 
would be more rapidly removed from India. *They 
have not attached it as a defectimi from t^lie Hindu 
religion. We have shown that the marriage of a 
«tudent is against the Laws of Manu, who inaposed 
celibacy on the student. If we had brought argu- 
ments from Spencer instead of from Manu, perhaps 
, they would, have approved of us ! At any rate the inert 
Hindu Theosophists have taken the lend in this great 
practical reform — the sixth — and have worked at it 
e,verywherfij until now there is a very general cry in 
its favour, ^t has been among Theosophists that men 
have been found to fp,ce the social odium of delaying 
the marriage of their children, who have not shrunk, , 
in the words of our critic, “ from braving the pain of 
new ideas’’. 

With regard to girls’ education, a seventh move- 
iSient : we have not enough schools, but we have 
some ; ai*d how many, girls’ schools have been opened 
by our critics ? I know only of one body which is 
energetic in this field, and that is the Arya Saraaj; 
they have done all they could in favour of girls’ 

' education ; but outside I do not see any other bofjies 
who are working so hard, and I find Hindu Theo- 
sophists all over the country opening girls’ schools and 
^leading the way, as they have done in so many other 
cases, despite their inertia. 

IJow as regards religions and moral education : the 
Central Hindu College is the most marked institution 
’in which Theosophists have been working, and as said 
by one of our critics : “ You cannot disguise from 
yourself the fact that the Central Hindu College 
stands* identified witlr Theosophy.” _ I accept the ' 
fact. . On this matter, some of our critics say .we are- 
too orthodox ; that is the idea ofs the Hindustan 
27 
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Review article ; the other side says we are not 
orthodox enoug^i, apd should put an orthodox Hipdn 
in the place of Mr. Anindale. I do not know which of 
these 1 ODght to t,nswer; perhaps I may be perniitted 
to leave them to answer each other. But I may 
perhaps say, in passing, that you could not- have any 
more orthodox Hindu than Maharaaiiopadhyaya 
Pandit Adityarara Bhattacharym — an inert Thpo- 
sophist ! I should add — who was there as the Honorary' 
Acting Principal of tlie College so long as his health 
permitted, and on his finding the work too heavy at 
his advanced age, we asked him to take the po,st 
of Rector, so that he might still have, a strong 
influence and voice in the copduct of the College. 
And if you can find another good Hindu* as 
capable and as willing to sacrifice himself as 
the pi'esent English Principal, I think I could find 
other work for my friend George Arundale. Other 
proofs of Theosophical inertia are the religions 
examinations in several great centres ; I have given 
prizes for religion in Bombay in which hundre'ds of boys 
and girls have been taught and examined by Hindu 
Theosophists, who had given both money and time. 
I do not find that other bodies are willing to give the 
sanie money and time. But our inert Theosophist§ 
are constantly busy along these lines, trying to do 
the Avork Avhile others talk about it. And then we 
have a number' of affiliated scltools. There is the* 
great school in Alleppey ; and the College in Kashmir 
is another due to Theosophical initiative. There^are 
textbooks issued by the Central Hindu College^ 
giving, for the first time in Hindu history, a short, 
■clear outline of Hinduism, so that the boys and girls 
may understand their religion — and«tlie books have 
been adopted by State after 'State,*and school after 
•school. What right have -those to criticise, .avIio 
have nothing to show against these many works of 
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the Hindu* -Tiieosophishs ? Another point as to 
oui; College : it is Theosophjsts,* both Ei^itsh 
and Hindu, who have supjilied the strong staff of 
honorary workers which enables* ns, deepite the 
pressure put upon us, to keep down the fees. .Who 
was the first Honorary Superintendent of the ffoard- 
ing-houso? kandit Chheda Lnl^ an old Theosophist. 
And who followed him ? Baba Rameshwar Prasad, 
.another 'J’heosophist, Who was the first Honorary 
Principal? An English Theosophist — Dr. Arthur 
Richardson, wlio has lo.st health and strength in the 
iQving servwe given to the College. Who is helping 
US, by Honorary Professorships, to keep the College 
'a>f Indian one ? Professor Telang — a son of the late 
M;». Justice fi'clang — a Hindu Tlieosophist ; anj 
Professor ‘Dalai, a well known Bombay chemist, also a 
Hinffu Theosophist; and Rai Iqbal Narain Gurtu’, 
our Honorary Headmaster ; he indeed came to us 
without being a member, but he lias joined- the 
Society sinqe, appreciating the value of the work 
that we* have' been doing. And it is the same with 
our honorary office-workers, who do daily drudgery : 
-Babu Bhagavan Das, Babu Jnanendranath Basu, 
Babu K’ali Charan Mitra, all Hindu Theosophists. 
1 might take name after name of Hindu Theosoph'ists 
' — leaving out our English 'I'heosophical workers — 
who have given up money, health, time and life to 
'*the Avork. I thinkv that their work, at least, might 
be respected by their countrymen, until Hindu rion- 
Thiosophists can show a similar roll of honorary 
Avorkers for their Motherland. 

• 

But why any English ? Why not ? The proof lies 
Avith the peojje Avho attack us for serving India, not 
Avith us. : Love'needs*no defence; only hatred needs 
to be excused ; the gulf between nation and nation, 
the antagonism between people ail'd, people, these 
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need justification, and not the loving service ^reelj 
giv^en. And before I tell you — answering’ an un- 
neces*sary question — ^why there should be some 
English jvorking among you, let me suggest^ that 
such an article as that in the Modern EevieiCj 
entitled “The Social Conquest of the Hindv 
Eace,^’ can but bring fresh fruits of sorrow, 
new waves of haired from those on either sjde 
who prefer hatred and isolation to love and brother- 
hood. It is said that if the English work with the 
Indian it is on an unequal footing, and that “ all 
the positions of trust, responsibility f. and social 
leadership are occnpied b^' Englishmen a*nd English- 
women Certainly that is not true in the Cent'ral 
Hindu College, nor within the limits of the 
Theosophical Society. In order to make that 
accnsation apparently stand on a groundwofk of 
fact, a statement iS made as to some pretended 
“Executive Committee” in 1906, bat I cannot find 
any justification for it in our Annual Beport for that 
year — or any other. To say that “there is 'no Hindu 
occupying an important office on the E.vecutive 
Committee^' is only true because there is no Execu- 
tive Committee 1 On the 'Managing Committee I am 
the o7ily non-Indian in office. I find that Mr. Arundalfe 
worked under a Hindu, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Adityaram Bhattacharja, without any trouble. 
English ladies now work under a Hindu Headmaster,' 
Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu, ^Yithout the least trouble. 
Eow that Mr. Arundale is Principal, a positioij. he 
has won by good service and the love of his colleagues, 
I find that there is not one of his countrymen to be 
a second Englishman in the College. It is a little 
hard in some ways, that, we have toeresist pressure 
' which would force us to engage o^her Englfshfuen 
in this College, and at the same time are attacked by 
some of our Indian brothers because there is one 



EnglTsliinnn on our nfafT. Mr. Arundnlp was tlio one 
man wlio eanu! forward to work wi'jhout a .‘^alary^as 
]’ri?icipal, with the m‘C(*s‘'ary* capacity and’ tiie 
necc^^ary Univor.«ity degree, wlien Pr. Hydiardson 
liad finally hrokmi dowji, and Pandit Adifyannn 
\j’ithdrew ,lie('aii‘'e of sige. If anyone eai'es (o**rt*iid 
our r<‘port!- In* «‘ill find Indinits and Engli*'?! nir.ved 
up^ without reference to race. V>cen in the Athletic 
A«‘''>eiaf ion, wliere we might very well exjiect 
’Engli'-Innen to predominate, a*^ the gntnes are English, 

I find in this report of IPOG that tin* Prm'ideiit was 
M^r. 1). Kitp, the (General Secretary, Hahn Kali Ihis 
Mtuiik; .Mr. *.\. W. Collie was the Cricket Secretary, 
I3n4)n Prij Lnl Piii'-ad was the l'oot])aIl Secretary, 
ami ^^It'- Arnndale *tho llocki'v Secretary. 'J'lie 
names are on a footitig of ahsoliiti* eipialily, witli an* 
Indiirtiat the head. As regards the (iovc'rtiing Pody, 

I myself have been I’rc'sidenl and Chairman, l)ecau.se 
.sometimes it needs an English month to sjieak ont 
plainly. My colleague in all these long years has 
been PalTii Upemlra Nath Basu as Vice-President 
and Vice-Cbairman, and be lakes my place daring 
my long absences. The Secretary of the Board at 
tile begibning was Babii Govinda Gas. When lie 
had to give it np, owing to ill-health, his brother 
Biiagavan Das resigned Government Service to 
take up tlie llono/viiy Socrelnrysltip, as irell as heiiig 
dir.st TJonorary .Assistant Secretary, and then Honorary 
Secretary to the Managing Committee, and bearing 
the,^rudgery of the office work. 

• It may be an invidious and ungracious thing to 

point to all those facts, which anyone can verify, in 
answer to the falsehoods circulated in order to stir 
up strtfe and ‘in’evefit co-operation between two • 
nations brought together by Providence in this 
Indian land. But what can one do against the false 
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but speak the true, when the false means ruiii and 
the truth means^peace ? , 

^ t , » . . f 

For surely it ^cannot be well to circulate faV.rica.- 
tions of ’this'kind. To what end can thej' bring us ? 
And, what purpose can they serve ? Let me put to you 
what seems to me to be the really serious matter re'- 
garding the whole of this; it means, if successful, the 
stirring up of strife, the rending of India, the explosion 
of war. I ask you wh}' the Enulish should not work' 
with their Indian brothers ? Why page after page in 
an important Review — admirably conducted save for 
its wild hatred of the English — should b% filled with 
incitements to strife ? Why should every Englishman 
who has tried to seiwe India he insulted, forgetting 
that in the changes which have made modern InSia, 
English and Indian have worked hand in hand, I* Is 
there any reason for this suspicion and this hatred ? 
There is a justification, and that we, who wear English 
bodies, should never forget under any insult. J wlro 
wear an English body Jiave a right to say so. There 
is a justification for our Indian fellow-subjects 
regarding the English people with suspicion, and 
even, perhaps, with hatred.. There was scv much of 
evil and of wrong, so much of treacherous betrayal 
and barbarous treatment in the past, that Indians may 
well suspect and hate. 'I'he memories of Clive, of 
Warren Hastings, and of many another have cast a, 
dark shadow of suspicion over 'many and many an 
Indian heart. Let Macaulay bear witness, who has 
written the stofy in deathless prose. When Fsee 
suspicions rise, and read words of hatred such as these. 
I read in this article, I saj' to myself : " Alas 1 the 
memory of wrong still remains, and the only way to 
root it out is the way of loving .service, of quiet 
acceptance of now -wrongful su.spicion, until hatred is 
worn out by lo\;p.” “ Hatred ceaseth not by hatred at 
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any •time ; hatred Oeaseth by love/'' And will not 
you, Tuy Indian brothers, allow tjie few of us in 
Etl^lish bodies, who have given tb the Motherland*our 
lovef our work and our devotion, whfj have for her sake 
forsaken the country of our birth and the friends we 
Jiiave left behind, will you not allow us to po^tr out 
our love at India’s feet, and to give the service we 
count it honour and privilege to render ? Will you 
not let us make amends for the wrongs of the past ? 

* We will bear the karma of our country ; we will beat 
the suspicion ; we will bear the hatred ; and we will 
pay you back only in love and service. Even if at 
file bottom hi your heai'ts you do not trust us, even ii 
yen wrongly think that we have some ulterior motive 
sqpie personal aim, fet, for the sake of India’s future 
for the sake of the children of the future, who shoui'd 
work hand in hand and not in ever-perpetuated hatred 
and mutual wrong, forgive us what is wrong in the 
past of our countrymen, take us as willing offerings tc 
^ake amends for the wrong. Do not drive us awaj 
until y(?u have others to replace us ; but let us worl 
ip love and harmony, and let us help you toward: 
that self-government, which can only come by Enylisl 
and Indians working hand in hand for the coming 
• future and the Motherland, to make the common ti( 
.which shall bind these countries into one for evermore 



TI-TK VALUE OF TUEOSOPHY lU THE, 
KAISING OP INDIA' 


Manv of you kno\v that fclie value of Theosophy ^ 
with regard to the raising of India has been a 
matter that has been largely dismissed, that has been 
challenged by many ; you will find thut many saf^ 
that the Theosophical propaganda has tended to 
bring back old superstition, ail'd has also tended^^to 
turn men’s minds away from the more practical 
affairs of life, and to withdraw some of the brightest 
’intelligences from the pressing problems of the day. 
These criticisms come from men who, by their 
intelligence, their patriotism, their desire to serve 
their country, are worthy of the greatest res'pect and 
consideration. I hare therefore thouirlit it desirabje 
to deal with this subject, in order that, if possible, I 
may show to .you that the criticism is based on a 
niist^ake, that tlie challenge is one wliich ma.y readilyr 
be answered. I shall try to show you this, partly by. 
an appeal to history, partly by pointing out the 
condition of things in the present day as they are « 
open to observation, partly by appealing to .your 
intelligence as to tlie natural, inevitable consequences 
of events. I shall try to show you that TheosopJi.y 
is following tho best and tlie wisest methods for the ' 
permanent elevation of the country, and is really 
emplo.ying the most direct of all ways of dealing 
with the general distress, with cthe getieral condition 
of this land. 

^ A locturo, fivbt printed in 1904. 



First, let me deal for a moment with the accusation 
hat the tendency of the Theosophici,propaganda is to 
e'^ive ancient superstitions. Much that was»a*few 
'■eaPs ago regarded as superstitioii js now being re- 
istablished by modern science, and modern science 
s doing, more in this way than is Theosophy^* But 
am prepared at once to say that, whenever there is 
evival of religions there must also be to some extent 
he r^ival of ancient superstition ; and the revival 
f religion has, it is admitted on all hands, accom- 
lanied the work of the Theosophical Society. It is 
lot only ^ the friends of Theosoph}' bu,t also its 
pponents and those who are neutral who admit that, 
filierever Theosophy goes, a revival of religion 
ojlowsj and that has been the case in India, where 
he most ancient of the religions of this land hi?s 
hown, during the last twenty years, the most marked 
ncrease of vigour, of increased strength, of strenu- 
us life. I say, I am prepared to admit that 
wherever such a revival takes place there will be, to 
ome e:^ent, a revival of superstition. I am prepar- 
d to admit that the impulse of spiritual life poured 
lit into a nation will have some eddies and back- 
mters, * which bring life again to the dying seeds of 
uperstition. Is it not written that every underiak- 
ng is surrounded by evil as fire is surrounded by 
moke ? In a world as imperfect as the present, can 
lUy undertaking Ije productive of nothing but good ? 
mperfection must necessarily accompany the good ; 
hg smoke must go with the fire. But if you are 
wis.e, when there is much smoke with, a fire, you do 
aot try to extinguish the fire and remain in the cold, 
but' you try to make the fire burn more bi’ightly in 
arder that th^ smoke may disappear. You find that 
supei'^tition acdompaifies the revival of religion ; the* 
way to escape it is not to go back to the cold chill 
3f materialism, but to spread the knowledge which 
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will cut away scepticism on the one side and supdi'sti- 
tion on the other^ with the sword of wisdom. ’’J'hat is 
theSvay of the wise, Vhat is the remedy for ignoranCe. 
It is true that t^he advent of true spiritual teachers 
will be 'utili>ed by the false teachers for their 
own s'^gain and for their own advantage. Admit- 
ting that with the increase of spirituality its dark 
sister superstition will for a while hold up her head, 

I say to you that the increase of religion as the way 
to destroy superstition, and that you must deal with ' 
it in the way of the wise and not in the way of 
the foolish. 'I'he modern spirit of science stimulates 
research in every direction. It is by asking naturfe , 
of her secrets that the advance of science is made. Is 
that an unmisred good? What^of the great crime, of 
modern science, one of the most ghastly crimes 
against nature — vivisection ? That comes fromc the 
I anxiety to have knowledge, to find out the truth 
about nature. Would you give up modern science 
because of the crime of the vivisectionists ? Orwvould 
you keep science and rouse the conscience of Qien, and 
so prevent the evil ? , 

Take the second accusation, tliat we <ai'e not 
practical, that we turn men’s minds away fromr 
political, social, commercial questions, and so lead 
much of the intelligence of the nation away from the 
questions on which the salvation of the nation i 
depends. I put it to you that that is the most 
practical of methods which goes to the root of 
the ills from which the nation suffers, and not that 
which deals only with the superficial results and ( 
leaves the root untouched. The truly practical 
gardener is not the man who goes about the garden 
(Cutting off the heads of thee wee'de' and making a 
temporary clearance, while he leaves underground the 
roots of the wee^s, which presently will send out fresh 
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sIkToIs mid cover the garden again. The practical 
gardfiiier is the man who roots np^lie weeds, so tiiafc 
ill the future thej' shall not sprout again. f'inS the 
fai.*lt, the error, of most moderji yoliticians is that 
they deal with results and not with causes, they deal 
with effects and not with the underlying rood's ; and 
the onlcome is that the evils come up again and again 
and again, in never-ceasing succession, and Jinmanity 
wearh's itself century after century cutting off the 
hydra heads of evils that grow again as often as each 
head is cut down. 

• Now Theosophy goes to the root of the problem, 
and deals with the evils in a slower but in a more’ 
Effective way. And I am going to try, by an appeal, 
first to history, to show yon how India grtidnally f^ll, 
and out of that to draw the lesson of how India may 
gradually regain her lost position. 

Look back into the past and where do you find the 
» first traces of deca}' in India ? You go back hun- 
dreds, «ay thousands, of years and you find a mighty 
pation, prosperous and wealthy, with arts and 
manufactures, with the practical science of life, and 
the various classes of the comrhunitj" prosperous and 
happy. You find in that community religion rjiling 
the thoughts of men and honoured in every 
part of the State. You find lofty intelligence, the 
creative intelligynce that gave to India its mighty 
literature, the intelligence that wrote its philosophy, 
its dramas, its marvellous spiritual treatises, an 
intelligence so wonderful that to-day, when its 
products are translated by the wisest men in the 
Western world, they recognise the grandeur of the 
philosophy, they admit the sublimity of its spiritual 
work. Han^dfi haryi with .the mighty religion and 
the magnificent intelligence, you find a vast material 
prosperity j a prosperity so gre^t that its decay 
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demanded agpg of foreign conquest and internecine 
.strife; oven in tfje eigliteontli century, yon find that 
India was — after centhries of conquest, after invasion 
following invasifiDi — still so wealthy that, to use I’ho 
words of I’hilliniore, “ tlie droppings of her soil fed 
distant, nations Which of these three things, the , 
religion, tlie intelliirence, ihe material prosporih’, ivas 
the first to show the s?^n of decay ? 'I'hc spiritinility. 
'i'he first step downwai'ds in India was taken when 
she began to fall in spirituality, when Iier teachers 
lost tlieir ancient inspiration and became reproducers 
of the experience of others instead of haying first- 
.Iiaiul knowledge for themselves. The dii^'s pa.ssed' 
away when the King from his throne would come 
down and bow at the feet of th‘e Iialf-naked Brah- 
mrtiia, because lie was wealthy witli wi'-dorn and not 
with gold, and hccau.se the learning of the spiritual 
teacher won the homage of ttie loftiest and wealtliiest. 
In those days the King liimself, when he j^aw his 
grandchildren around him, would place his sou upon ’ 
tlie tlirone and go out liimself into the forest tO spend 
his l!istda3-s in meditation and in worship. Those were 
the days wjien India was the erreatest, those the days 
when she wielded the mightiest influence in theVorld. 
Gradually the fine liglit of spirituality became dim and ' 
lost brilliance, and then the second step was taken in 
the gradual decay of the creative intelligence. As the 
mind of man was no longer stimulatf'd by the loftiest 
questions of philosophy, of spiritual knowledge, a 
change came over the intelligence of the nation, .^t 
lost its originality', its inspiration, it lost its creative 
power ; it became more and more imitative and less 
and less original. Men no longer created great works 
of literature ; they wrote only commeqtai-ies on the 
past, and disputed over questions of grammar,- bver 
questions of verbal interpretation. Thus intelligence 
came down slow^y^, step by step, until to-day you 
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seaTcli in vain for the creative power, only some 
giiininerinp: is appearing where still spirituality is 
sfroiig. 'I'lie third step was in the graduarioss of 
materia] prosperity, tlie beginning «f thcidecay tliat 
yon see around you to-day. Her arts, no longer 
fostered, by religion and intelligence, gradually lost 
their beauty, gradually began to fade away; her 
industries, no longer guided ’by keen intelligence, 
gradtfally grew weaker and weaker, and now they 
are on the point of following her perislied arts. Arts 
and industries thus slow)}' deca3-ed and with them 
Jnevitabl}-, the material prosperity of the land. As 
you look at India to-da}’, you see onl}’^ one great' 
hidustry, the industry of agriculture, surviving, and^ 
eyen that is by no means what it ought to be, % no 
means what it might be ; the other avocations are 
gradually disappearing, they are read}’- to vanish 
away. 

» Such are the three steps of the national decline. 
Fii’st, spiritualit }’ ; second, the higher intelligence ; 
and third, material prospei-ity. If India is to rise 
%ain, if she is to stand high among the nations, how 
shall tliat be conducted ? By retracing the past, by 
remounting the past steps in order. She must Ipegin 
by reviving the spirituality, the root source of all. 
Then she must build and revive education, substituting 
for the present an education suited to the crying 
needs of the colintry ; and when spirituality is re- 
established, when education is wisel}’ chosen and 
■wfeely directed, then the restoration of the national 
prosperity is inevitable, it cannot be escaped. 

Now, these facts can be further strengthened by 
the testimony coming from the history of other 
nati(?ns. You* may Study what nation you like in the 
past, and you vvill find the same thing to be true, that 
as long as religion was mighty the eaation flourished ; 
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when religion decayed tlie nation decayed. Take, if 
you , like, ancieiffc Egypt; in the person cfl her 
Pharaoh, religion an^ the State were conjoined. In 
the days pf Egypt’s mightiest power, religion was 
the guiding force in the State. If you take the 
moderj- Empire of Rome the same is seen ; while < 
religion was strong the Republic was mighty, and the 
devotion of her children built the Roman Empire. 
When religion decayed, when materialism took its 
place, .not only did she gradually lose in literature, 
but her Empire crumbled into dust, it vanished from 
the i&ce of the eai’th. If I had nme, I might tak^ 
'you to nation after nation, and show you the same 
^causes bringing about the same results. I ask you, if 
such be the testimony of history to the relation 
between religion and material prosperity, is it an un- 
^ practical thing, Avhen one desires to lielp a natioh to 
rise, to begin with the foundation on which" all 
material greatness has ever been built, and to try to^ 
Inake that foundation strong, to build on it the edifice 
of national prosperity ? . « . 

"But there is not alone an appeal to history'. 't^T^hy 
should this be true ? Here I appeal to intelligence. 
Judge jovi the cogency of what I’sa3\ What is the' 
fundamental truth of religion ? It is, without 
challenge, the Unity of the Self. One Life in all. One 
Life in every separate form. Aiiiunderljung Unit}'- ' 
amid a superficial diversity ; that is the fundamental 
truth of religion and that is the basis of the brother- 
hood of man. Now out of that truth in general grows 
every virtue by which a nation becomes strong, by 
Avhich, a nation becomes great, b^’^ which a nation 
rises in the scale of peoples. Out of thp belief in the 
One Life grows the recogniticfn of life national' life, 
and'' of -the need' in the nation for unity, patriotism, 
love of country.*’ 'J’he public spirit without which no 
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to do SO, since I love and serve India far more than 
most oi you deft venture to saj', my friends and 
brothers} that the greatest danger for India in the 
future lies- in th'j lack of public spirit. Occasionally, 
but only rarely, j'ou get public .spirit within the 
limits' of a town; sometimes public spirit within thee 
limits of a Province. One man say.s : “1 arn a 
Maraiha,” or “I am a Bengali another savs: “I 
belong to the Panjab,” a third says : “I befong to 
Madras.” Where is the man who says : “ I belong 
to India, she is my IMotherland and her interests 
are mine ” ? That is the spirit which must gradually 
grow, if India is ever again to be great, and in 
stimulating the religious spirit we are stimulatirig 
the sense of unity-, and are thus laying deep and 
strong the foundation of future nationality. 

- « ® 

It is not only this that . is wanted, but also the 

public spirit which makes the cause of the weak the 
cause of the strong, and which realises that wealth/ 
strength and power are only held in trust for 
the defending and the helping of the weak. 
You see a man unjustly treated ; do you spring 
forward for his defence as if he were your 
brother, of do you turn aside and say : "It is noc 
business of mine, why should I interfere ? It is 
the business of every man when one man Suffers ; it is * 
the duty of every man to speak, where one man is < 
unjustly treated, or unjustly crushed. This is what 
is felt, where there is belief in the One Life. 

c 

Another great service that Theosophy does to India 
in relation to religion is that it teaches the value and 
the essential identity of all religions. The Indian 
.nation of the future cannot consist opl^ of Hindus ; it 
mi\st embrace the large minority 'that belongs to ^slam, 
and the small, but prosperous, Parsi community, and 
a certain numbef of Christians. All these are Indian 
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born, and must go to the building of an Indian nation. 
At present the various religions ^separate Indians Jnto 
more or less hostile camps; Theosophy alone, with its 
message of peace, can bind tliemin^o^ne. ^ithinthe 
Theosophical Society Hindu and Musalman, Parsi 
aand Chri,stian, meet as brothers, feeling no reMgious 
hatreds and separated b}'’ no religious jealousies, Eacb 
remains faithful to his own creea, but respects that of 
his nefghbour, and the common truths, which all alike 
hold, form a strong bond of union. The friendship of 
religions, essential to the future of India, already exists 
yithin theoTheosophical Societj”^, and one great value 
of Theosophy to India lies in its eradication of relig- ' 
i(7us hatreds and o^ religious disdain. Wherever it 
spreads, religious peace follows it, and it is thns surely 
removing the religiou-s barriers which prevent Indians 
of different creeds from feeling themselves to be one 
nation. All religions have one origin and one goal 
this Theosophy is ever proclaiming and proving ; why 
then dispute about secondary differences ? Live your 
own reli^'ion, it urges, and let your neighbour live his, 
and turn your attention to the great truths in which 
you agree, rather than to the minor points on which 
you differ. Those who seek to draw together Hindus 
Pand Musalmans find in Theosophy their most effective 
co-worker ; for instead of seeking to ignore religion — 
an effort stamped by history with failure — itstrength- 
® 'ens each man in» his own faith, but fills him with 
love and respect for that of others. 

^ou see then why we begin with the religious propa- 
’ ganda. How Theosophy has passed to the second step, 
the step of education, and is concerning itself through 
the length an^ breadth of the land with the education 
fittei? to the ne%ds of India. What must that education 
be ? First, of course, religious and moral ; without 
that nothing can be achieved ; that is essential 'and 
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fundamental; the building’ up of character in'^tht 
young, so that they may be fit to be citizens of aconnti^ 
so tiiEft they may grow into lovers of their own land 
Let me tell yo^,nas I have told many in India, lion 
that love of country is fostered in the Lnglish Public 
Schools. They are not so foolish in England as tc 
separate the intellectu-al training of their sons from 
religion, from morality. They know that these aT;e 
essential in the education of the true citiz'en, of 
the lover of his land. If you go to an English Public 
School, like Harrow or Eton, you will find a building 
there, the College Chapel ; week by wee,k the boys 
' gather in that ‘ Chapel ; week by week they worship 
wichin those walls. Look at tJiewalls and what will yoa 
'see? In glowing colours, on ‘ brass tablets fixed a;ll 
rdiund the walls, you will see the names of old boys, who 
once knelt where the present generation is kneeling, 
^•who went out into the world to work for their country 
as soldiers, as explorers, as traders, as civil servants of 
every kind, who died in the service of their land, who 
gave their lives in order that England might he great. 
As the boys kneel in worship, their eyes are attracted 
by those brass tablets that adorn their Chapel walls; 
their very praj'ers are mingled with the thoughts of 
the (heroes who once were boys where they are bo3’’s 
now ; and a longing emulation is born within their 
hearts to repeat the deeds that immortalise the names 
glowing before them, to leave behind them also a' 
memory that will not die, a name worthy to be 
blazoned on the walls for the loving veneration^of 
generations yet to come. The passionate enthusiasm 
that you find in the young is used to make them 
patriots, lovers of their country, and that influence 
ingrained in them from religion majees them the 
lovers of England that they are. '^Such edudation 
should you give your sons. Is India not a country 
as worthy of thp love of her children as any other 



country in the world? Is your past less great than 
th^ pa'Jit of Itngland, or your stov}" le^js wonderful than 
the story of her growth ? Are hot j'our heroes as 
great as hers, j’-our children as /higlity as any that 
she can produce ? You have all the materials to turn 
•the boy& into passionate lovers of their counti'^’’, ahd 
you leave out of their educatbn all that is Indian, 
and then wonder that India is not great. 

Theosophy took up that great problem. It declar- 
ed that religion must be carried into the lives of the 
young. It first established boys’ associations all over 
tlie .country, where religion should be taught. But 
tljose associations were outside the school curriculum, 
oi^tside the pale of Ihdian school instruction. 

It next began to deal directly with the question, 
and gathering some members of its own body and 
other prominent Hindus together, it founded the 
Central Hindu College at Benares as a type. There 
Hinduisgi and morality on the basis of Hindu Sha.s- 
tras are taught, and the College has issued a series of 
religious and moral textbooks, which can be used in 
every school in the land. And see how the Indian 
^communitj* is rising to the sense of its duty, ^\’hen 
we first began to deal with this problem, people told 
us we were Utopian, that no one would li.sten to us. 
, But in five years the idea has swept over India, and 
we 'see on all sides efforts are being made to bring 
about the religious and moral training of Indian boys. 
Mi?salmans are doing the same tiling for the Musal- 
, man youths at Aligarh, and we hope college after 
college will arise wJiere religion will be taught, and 
that no boy will be taught a religion which is alien 
to tln^ creed of Jiiis faCiers. • 

Turn from that side of education to the side of "the 
training of the mind. This is but badly done at the 
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present time. You foster, in tiie system of education 
lier^. followed, .that^ memory of Indians wlrich ^is 
naturally wonderful enough, and you do not draw 
out and /Jevelopo those qualities of reasoning, of 
observation, of quick judgment, of accurate uhder- 
standiV.g, which are less prominent to-dajv because* 
disregarded in our schools. You must change the 
method of literary education, if India is to rise, 
and train the whole mind, not only cram the 
memory. I read a little time ago that the object of 
education in India is to pi-ovide the Government 
with clerks. The object of education is not to enable 
' a- man to earn forty or sixty rupees a month, 'but 
^to raise the intellect of man, to understand tife 
problems of life, to make him fit to be a citizen of^a 
mighty Empire. Education is no education which 
trains the memory but does nob evolve the reasoijing, 
faculties ,• it is no education which enables a man to, 
answer questions by rote, bub leaves him dumb before,, 
the great questions of life. The object of education 
is not to pass examinations, but to evolve the mental 
faculty, to make man, as he should be, a reflection cf 
Divine Intelligence. That is the object of education, 
and not the manfacturing of clerks. 

o' 

But it is not so much on the deficiencies of the 
literary education that I want to say some words to- 
night. The education that is wanted here is not only 
literary education. You have a great many, too 
many. Government servants ; you have, if I may 
so, too many lawyers ; you have too many, far too 
many, men avIio are in the unproductive professions, 
who only shift about the wealth of the country but 
do nothing to increase it ; the competition in the 
learned professions, in Government fs'eVvice, is killing 
in Sts strain on the men of middle age to-day. The 
frightful competition drives down the reward of their. 
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lacking in tlie elements which can make a nrffcion 
great., and the3'f pointed out that the comijiercial 
supremacy’ of Engh'Ad -vvas tlireatened bj' GermaSiy 
simply because^ Germany gives a better educrfcton 
to lier sons. I printed some of the figures in 
the C\>il,ral Hindu College Magazine, because I wanted 
them to be -widely circulated. I find it stated 
b}' Professor Devval that in German^' there are 
four thousand five hundred well-trained . cliemis^ts 
employed in various factories, in looking after manu- 
factures, and as compared with this there are only 
fifteen hundred ill-trained ones in England. Four 
thousand five hundred in Germany, fifteen hundred 
in England; how manj’^ here ? Can you get even one; 

' one man of Indian birth, of Indian training, vevsgd 
iii chemistry, so that he may help to revive the dying 
industries of India ? Without that there is no coimner- 
‘'•cial prosperity; without that j’-ou Avill never be able 
to hold your own. A nation owes to it.s scientific 
knowledge its commercial and industrial growth. I' 
said you want a chemist, an Indian chemist. You 
have one Indian, a genius, a wonderful man, a ma,n 
who has made his Avay against countless difficulties 
until he stands in the front rank not of Indian but of 
European scientists— Professor Jagadish Chandra » 
Bose. 'I’liere you have a man who is perhaps one in a 
generation, a man of original genius, a man of marvel- 
lous power, and a man who has paised the name of r 
India in the scientific Avorld. He has made one of those 
discoveries that are epoch-making. ISince Darwin’s 
great idea of Evolution there has .been no such epoch- 
making discovery as that made by Professor Bose. ‘ 
He has proved that there is but one life in the animal, 
in the vegetable, and in the mineral, and while speak- 
ing in England he was not ashamfiit of his aitcient 
faith, but in the veiyface of England’s great scientists 
he declared that^, what he proved by experiment was 



the'^^’uth found and taught thousands of years ago 
by his ancestors on the banks of, the Gfanga, that 
tli’ere is but one life among f3ie diversity of^orms. 
No’^ take that man, a man of avljom any country 
might be proud. How is he treated ? ¥le has no 
, fully equipped laboratory in which he can cayi-y out 
his most delicate experiments. He has had twice to 
travel across to England, in oMer to obtain the use 
of the apparatus without which he could not carry 
on his work; he has to teach boys in the Presid- 
ency College, and the brain Chat might make price- 
less discoveries is engaged in teaching boys, a task 
which hundreds of others could perform equally well.o 
He should have a laboratory fitted with every modern 
igaprovement, he shd’uld have leisure to work independ-’ 
ently on his experiments. England offered to bufld 
him a laboratory, offered to support him, so that he 
might carry on his scientific experiments, but he'’ 
refused the offer; he said: “ I am an Indian, I must 
’ go back to India ; there are there, maybe, some young 
men aVhora 1 may help to train, if I live in my own 
land.” That is the man you have here, whom you do 
not treat as he should be treated. Why, if he were 
an Englishman, Englishmen would put at his feet 
’ all that he needs. Why should he be so treated 
because he Avas born here, a native of India ? I would 
that I could make many of you understand his value,. 

‘ so that this sham^ on India might be removed by some 
of her wealthy men, avIio could do it if they would. 

'^Scientific education, then, is what you want. Men 
trained so that they can go out and revive your 
industries, improA'^e your agriculture. Has it struck 
' you hoAv even the last remnants of Indian Aveaviug are 
gradually dyipi^? Men Avho Avere at the loom but some 
years since, are now at the plough. No country is 
safe Avhere only one industrj’^ is practically found, and 
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yon must revive manufactures, if Indian prosperity is 
to return. , r 

< , ' c « 

But liow are ypu goincf to revive them ? AVe have 
readied 6ur third step, tlie re-estublishment of 
material prosperity. And tin's hriiig.s us face to 
face with the question that has aiisen out of the ^ 
selfishness of modern oivilisation in the AVest. Great 
wealth is there face to face with the iirohlem of laboilir 
in a way which, if yon are wise, you will carefully 
avoid. In England, in France, in Germany, the sense 
of unity has not been sufficiently felt. It has 
existed as a feeling of nationality as against othef 
nations, but not as an internal bond. The poor tvlip 
rproduce have been separated by a great gulf from 
those w'hom they enrich with their labour, and hence 
out of the selfisliness of the rich has arisen the great 
r-problem of labour in the A\^est. You see English 
wealth and English splendour when you go to 
England; you see the glitter and the pleasure, you f 
see the luxury of the West End of London, cyou see 
the wealth in the palaces of her nob.lity, you see th^ 
magnificence of her cities ; ■which of you has seen the 
misery of her poor ? I have seen it for many, many 
year^ of my life. I lived and laboured to do some- 
thing, if possible, to relieve that frightful misery. I 
am not speaking out of books, I speak out of the 
experience of my own life. I was a member of the 
Loudon School Board for the most miserably poor 
district in London, and niueW thousand children 
from that crowded Tower Hamlets attended the 
schools. It was my duty as a member to ■visit the 
schools, and what did I see? I saw little children in 
the cold of the English winter, barefooted, and with 
biire feet frost-bitten because <?f th6 bitter cold. 1 
saw rthem fall from the form on to the floor, fainting. 
On iiiquir}’^ I foq,nd that they had come to school 



witRouL one fragment of bread crossing tlieir lips, and 
were fainting from stai'vation, at t.\ie same time that 
ivd were trying to train their drains. I have 'taken 
pari? in many a great labour .struggle. I went into 
tlie houses of man\- during the great Miitch Strike 
^tliat some of you may have heard of, wher<f girls, 
young woriiGft, were starving on the miserable pittance 
that they received. I went in'io the homes of many, 
and I’ found little cliildren of four and live tied in 
their high chairs at a table, and there employed in 
making match-bo.xes hour after Iiour, till they drop- 
]Ded :mleep over their work. 1 .saw them crying and 
.sobbing, as’ the tender baby fingers weie bleeding 
fisom the rough surface of the sand-paper which they 
p:jsted on the match-boxe.«. And wlien 1 .«aid to 
the parents; “ \Vliy make the.se babies work thus?’” 
The* answer was : “ Madam, if they do not work they 
starve.” You have no poverty like tliat in India/ 
nothing po terrible, nothing so degrading. A famine 
’may kill thousands, but the .elow starvation of thous- 
ands of’ the children of the poor of London is more 
terrible than the rapid action of the famine. One- 
tenth of the jDopulation of London, that city so great 
in Avealt’li, splendour and civilisation, dies in the work- 
'»house.s, in the gaols, and in the hospitals. One man out 
of every fen perishes in habitual destitution. 1 have 
seen little children with hands lacerated and flesh 
bleeding, because, the child had to drive a needle 
with its palms through the coarse sacking of which 
sagks are made, paid for at the rate of sixpence per 
dozen sacks. And when I asked why the child did 
’ not buy the .shield that would protect the hand, the 
aiKswer would be : “1 have not got a halfpenny, and 
it costs a ha^penny to buy a shield.” Now why do I 
tell 3 '?)u these thfngs ?* I tell vou, be'eause they are tliO’ 
outgrowth of selfishness, that does not care how^the 
poor mav suffer, nrovided great fortunos may be made. 
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J tell you this^ because you are at the beginning of 
this possible experience, and I would saver India 
from ‘^ifc. Why not take counsel, why not ta'xe 
advantage of tjicv experience of Western lands, ^and 
then so arrange matters that when j'ou make wealth, 
yon should think of the makers as well as of yourself 
that 3'on should regard their health, their comfort, 
their welfare,- as 3'^our own, and so prevent the 
brutalising poverty that is the danger that is' mena- 
cing European civilisation to-day ? 

Graduall}' 3mn will set up 3'our manufactures, you 
W’ill revive 3’our industries. Take 3’ou ,aare that in 
all 3'’0ur doings 3mu do not treat men as machinery ; 
that you thipic of the worker ,as well as the wort, 
I^emember that no country is realh* rich, where rnafiy 
of her people are miserabl3' poor. Eemember that no 
countiy is trul3" great where thousands of her children 
are plunged into dire poverty. And remember that 
these problems that are taxing English brains to-dayc 
are problems that you may avoid 63'^ rem ^inhering 
the One Life in all. For they are tr3u'ng to 
deal with a problem there wlien it has grown gredb, 
while 3'ou may prevent the problem from, arising 
here. 

C ^ 

As I told you the dark side, let me say a word of 
the brighter side which lately' has dawned on English 
industry'. Some of the great pjanufacturers are ' 
religious men, and they have felt their consciences 
pricked b3' the miseries of their workers, and have 
begun a different kind of policy. They have built, 
outside the crush of the city, villages where all their 
Avork-people may live. They have built them 
comfortable bouses, not only comfortable but also 
•prett3', so as to make the sense of celf-respeet felt 
whf>ch does so much in the raising of a people. 
They' have- in those villages places of amusement. 
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well-considered changes in the modern social system^ 
changes which ^vill restore society to a better state 
and i‘'e-establish nololer conditions. The abolition'of 
cliild-marriage, ftke education of girls, the triiinii% of 
priests in literature and in right living, the promotion 
of ii\''er-raarriage and inter-dining bet\yeen sub-,. 
divisions of the same great caste — already sanctioned 
in South India b^'^ the present Shri Shankaracharya ■ 
— the receiving back into social life of travelled 
Hindus who conform to their religions and moral 
obligations — all these* attempts Ho restore old ideals 
in the place of modern abuses grow natuj;ally out of 
the religious revival, and out of the giving of reli- 
gious and moral education on the lines of the Hindu 
Shastras. ^ t 

r 

Such, then, it seems to some of us, my brothers, is 
the value of Theosophy in the raising of India. We 
began with the teaching of the unity, with the 
revival of religion. We passed on to the educational 
phase, and are now striving in a small , measure 
indeed, but still effectively, to change the lines of the 
national education. We have aroused a feeling that 
seeks to better the social system, by a restoration of 
the old social ideals adapted to modern life. Tliat^ 
is the work the 'L'heosophicul Society is doing, and I 
venture to say that such work should appeal to every 
lover of his country, to every patriot, to every friend ^ 
of India, for only by labour along tfnese linos can the 
futui'e of India be made secure. 

Make no nii.stake as to that future. ’ There is no 
grudging feeling on the part of fhe Eugli.sh public in 
England with respect to India. On the contrary, the 
heart of England is open to India to-djiy as it never 
'has betn before, and she is beginning to recognii’e the 
priceless value of the great nation which has come with- 
in the limits of Injr Empire, Remember the wise words 
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spoken by Lord George Hamilton, Secretarj' of State 
For India, that the Government of India must be based 
3n Indian feeling, Indian custom, Indian though’t, and 
:hat what was good in England A\*as> not i^ecessarily 
songenial or useful in India. What is wanted here is 
really the building of noble charactei’s, of lofty-lnind- 
sd patriots, who will then be recognised by England 
is,ti-ue representatives of India, with wliom England 
will gladly take counsel as they prove themselves 
worth}'. Ho not suppose that England can make you 
either great or free. You alone can make yourselves 
great; you alone can make yourselves free. The 
greatness and the freedom of a nation depend on 
D»ne save itself. N,o nation can be strong unless it 
hos men of noble character, who are patriots, whj3 
are lovers of their land ; and no nation can be free 
which is not worthy of freedom by the qualities^ 
of its citizens, by proving itself fit to be part of 
a mighty Empire, Great, then, are the opportunities 
lhat lie within your reach, greater than ever the 
future ^^vhich is opening before you; but if you 
^yould seize the opportunity, you must begin by 
the building up of the character of the citizens, 
by the spreadin<> of the feeling which makes a nation 
'great. England cannot in this do much to hel;^; it 
is you who must help yourselves. But this know 

of the country of my birth, that it is a country 

generous in its ,»instinct, generous in its feeling, 
and it will gladly welcome and accept your 

counsels when it sees that they are worthy of 
acceptance. How great your future may be, if 
you will only rise • to the possibilities of great- 
ness, you so mighty in the past, so fallen now ! 
That which , made you great in the past,^ 

religibn, keen ’’intelligence, love of country, being 
intent upon the welfare of the masses, these are Vhe 
things that alone can make you great in' the future. 
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2^0 tjse to look back to the past, save as inspiration 
for , the future.*" I ^hare been told that I ‘flatter 
nij Iiidian friends. I hare been told that the appeal 
to India’s, past /^rtiatness is out of place, that sucn an 
appeal arouses vanity, does no real good. If I have 
souglu to sfiow you the greatness of your past, it is» 
because as a nation is proud of its past, it is able to 
build its future. I have sought to inspire you 
with reverence for that past, it is not that yon may , 
boast yourselves as children of the Kishis, but that 
you may tvin the self-respect without which no na'tion 
can be truly great. If you have their blctod but uof 
their spirit, if you have their physical \inship but 
^ not their spiritual likeness, if yop have their external 
body but not their greatness and knowledge — thenct 
seems to me that the great ancestry' shames, rather 
^ than is a thing for pride and vanity. I want that'you 
' should look at the past only as an inspiration for the 
work of the present- And if. I have sought to show^ 
you the contrast between the greatness of your 
fathers and -the smallness of their children, I have 
done it that the pride in men’s hearts may awaken, 
and that they may say : ‘‘ With so great a past we are 
strong enough to make a mighty future.” 

r 

Further, remember that, though in all this lecture 
I have spoken of men, the word men includes 
both sons and daughters, and,^ not sons only. 
And you cannot keep the daughters out of your 
consideration. Until the girls also are educated, 
until they are taught and trained, until they know the 
glory of the past, and teach fhe children on their 
knees what India was and what India may he ; until 
Indian mothers are also xvorthy of the fndian women 
6 f the past ; until they become patriot?, as well ds the 
inefi, and love the land as well as their husbands ; 
until the curse of early man-iage is removed "vvhich 
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mak'fes the girl a child-wife and a mother while she 
should, be playing with her dollsoand learning in 
tbd school; until you restore that ancient institution 
of Srahinacharya Avliich forbade etydenttj to enter 
into the married liie until the student life was over — ■ 
until these things are done in India, Indiai’inust 
remain weak as she is to-day. Until the wisdom of 
your sons, of ^mur daughters, i-V widened to work for 
the greatness of the future; until you remember that 
India had not onlj' a Yajnavalkya but also a Maitreyi, 
a Gargi; until you remember that knowledge is just 
as much the birthright of the daughters of India as 
it’ is of her’sons ; until you remember that in the old 
df^ys Indian women sang parts of the Vedas to which 
mijdern Indian women ma}'’ not even listen from the 
lips of another ; until you remember the India of bh'’e 
past) in order to restore what was great in her and 
to make her future worthy of it, India cannot rise ; 
until then, appeals to the past must be made, 
which are heart-breaking rather than tending to vanity 
and pride. 0 ray brothers and sisters, whom I love 
though I were of your own race, for whom I strive 
and labour in order that your land may be what it 
should “be in the future, I appeal to you, for your 
•children’s future depends upon what you do to~dky ! 
Your sons and your daughters, and not the grown 
men, I plead for, and I plead for the young ones, for 
» those who may Ije great, for those wlio will make 
India what she should be. I cannot believe that 
India, once the mightiest of nations, shall not yet 
b^^the mightiest of that world-wide Empire which 
’ is being builded out of many nations to-day, the 
Empire to which this nation also should bring 
the strene-th of its immemorial cast. 



TEE PLACE OF RELICIOL’ lN«THE' ^ 
LIFE OF A STUDEL^T * 


A boy’s life at school and ‘college is so mapped out 
into necessary tasks and necessaiy pLy, ‘ that the 
-question sometimes arises in his mind : V^What b'inifl 
is there in my life for Religion ; had X' not better 
leave it alone till I am older ? ” r " 

' This idea has been much strengthened by the total 
exclusion of Religion from school and college life in 
all GoAmrnment Institutions.; that which .his elders 
ignored in his instruction inevitablj’- c^me to seem 
superfluous to the student. He naturally did not 
consider' the reasons which rendered it ipipe-^-ative to 
restrict Government aid to secular teaching j be on|y. 
saw that Religion had no place in the curriculum, 
and to exclude it from his life seemed a Uatul-al step. 
Only as the conscience of the nation h^s begun toi 
stir on the subject, have the boys begun fco ask with 
increasing interest the above question. 

Let us ask what is meant by Che word Religion. 
Religion is the expression of the seeking of God by 
man, of the One Self by the apparently separated .'^olf. 
This is its essence. This expression bas three 
divisions : one intellectual, doctrines, dealing with' 
God and man and their relations ; one emotional, 
worship, which has many diverse foi;mc apd rites arid 
’ceremonies ; one practical, livmg the life o^' love. 

9 

^ Eeprinted from Central Hindu College Magazi^g^ 1903. 



Looking at Religion under these three heads, it ^vill 
be easier to see its place in the student’s life, thaij if 
we ^ake it more vaguely and generally. * 

l> ^ 

Dvctri'iies of Religion : The broad outlines of these 
resemble each other in all religions, and a boy sljbuld 
be taught them accoi'ding to the faith of his parents. 
There is no knowledge Tnore necessary for a boy than 
the* knowledge of the fundamental doctrines of his 
Veligion. This knowledge should therefore be impart- 
ed to him in a simple, elementary form in school, and 
in further ' detail in college. No controversial points 
shbuld be ra’iiSed, no philosophical disquisitions should 
be i, imposed ; clear, definite statement of the main 
doctrines is all that ’is needed. Half an hour a day 
throughout school life would be time sufficient to’ 
ec[uip»the lad with this knowledge, and to enable him 
to answer intelligently any questions addressed to 
him' about his religion. 

y 

Worshij : Everybody should worship, recognising 
with gratitude the Source of life and strength and 
joy. The Hindu boy should daily perform his 
Sandhya,-. after bathing, according to the custom of 
lys caste and family ; if he does this, with concenti-^t- 
ed attention and devotional feeling, he has fulfilled 
the duty, of worship suitable to his state. He may 
also, if he likes, read and think over a shloka of the 
Bhagavad Gita. Tlie duty of meditation- belongs to 
later life, and lie will gain such training of the mind 
in steadiness as is fitted for liis jmuih, by the careful 
find attentive performance of his Sandhya. 

The Life of Love : This is the religious duty which 
the bc^ must ’discharge all day long, and it is this 
wliich makes a life a trul}’^ religious life whatever 
may be its occupations. Let us see hciw a boy should 
29 
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lead the life of love in school and college, the 

dhnrma of the s<.ndent, * 

< * < 

He must s^iofv his love to his parents and his 
teachers by diligent study and by prompt obedience. 
Toul<h is the time for .=tudy, and a youth vrasted in 
idleness cannot later be made good. A man’s usernf- 
ness to others dejfends largely on his edncanon; 
the ignorant man cannot be a good and wise 
husband, father or citizen. A diligent, industrious' 
boy is .showing a religious spirit by this diligence and 
industry : if he piacti-es these qualities from love and 
from a sense of duty, he is performing the dharma*of 
his state. - And he most be obedient, with the 
obedience of love, which is as complete out of sight 
as under the eyes of authority, which is prompt, 
cheerful and ungrudging, not slothful, carping and 
unwilling. 

He must show his love to those around him bv 

f • 

helping them in every way he can ; if he is clever, 
he should help the dull boys with their lessons ; if'he 
is strong, he should protect the little lads, and never 
tyrannise over them. He should be brave, gentle, 
truthful, courteous ; these qualities are all fruits of 
the fair tree of love. He must be chaste and must 
alwavs be clean in his own .speech and actions ; and 
he must strongly piotest against any coarseness of 
speech or actions in his fellow-students, and should 
especially be careful to protect the younger Ijbys 
from bad talk and bad ways. 

A hjoy wbo lives in this way daring his school and 
college life, will, when he goes bat into tht wider 
w*brld of men, practise there the virtues that in his 
school and college days be learned as part of his 
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religion. For there is no division between true 
religion" and noble living : a rejigidn that doe^ ?iot 
express itself in nobility of living is an empty shell j 
a noble life without religion is sSotn of its fairest 
^ grace. 



BR^HMACHABYA^ 

One of the customs of ancient India which has 
perished and needs to be re-established is*^ that o:^ 
Brahmacliarj'a during tlie student life. In the old 
days a boj' was given into the hands of his teacher, 
or Guru, when he was from five to seven years oJ!d, 
or sometimes later. From that day forward he lived 
in his teacher’s house, serviijg him and studying 
,under him, the period of study being nine, eigliteen 
or thirty-six 3’^ears, or until he had masteied his 
studies, and sometimes even lasting throughoht the 
life. The first-named periods, of nine and eighteen 
years, were the ordinary ones, and at their close the 
iad was well developed and manlj^ fit to bear arms , 
Sn the battle-field. In the e.Kceptional case of 
Ramachandra, development was early, and He is said 
to have been only sixteen when He was^ taken by 
Yishvamitra to defend his altar from the attacks of 
the Rakshasas. More often the student period seenls- 
to have been extended till the youth was twenty-five 
years of age. Maturity, however, varied during the 
immense periods covered by Indian history, and th& 
general rule may be said to have been that the youth 
had to reach manhood — to be a warrior inc ,the 
Kshattrij^a caste — before he left the guardianship of 
bis teacher. r 

During the whole of this period, the student was 
under the obligation of absolute chhsftty. after 

life had kept the rule of studentship, had left bis 

^ Reprinted frora The Central Hindu College Magazine, 1901. 



teacher, and had returned home, might he marry. It 
was^ well recognised that the ^citfement and pre- 
occupations inseoarable from marriage were destruc- 
tive of the single-minded devotion £b study awhich is 
necessary for its due effect on character. It was^also 
r9cognised»that the strain on the nervous systenfand 
on the whole body, which accpppanies fatherhood, 
coujd not safely be imposed on boyhood. Eesistant 
strength in manhood can only be obtained by using 
ail the vital energy of youth in building up muscle 
and nerve, accumulating force, and storing it up in 
th§ body, a^he flaccid muscles and nervelessness, 
the iangour and sloth of the debauchee, only shew 
the* result of excess in»very patent form. These same 
defacts, though in far less measure, accompany the^ 
premature expenditure in youth of forces which 
should be kept in the body for the building of a 
vigorous manhood. Over-early parentage is as 
ruinous physiologically as it is injurious mentally. 

The effects of the modern system of early marri- 
ages are visible on every side in India. Her students 
are tired when they should be in the first flush of 
vigorous '^manhood, and at the age when they should 
he doing their best work — from 40 to 6U — they sn-e 
old men. The languid acceptance of evils that should 
be resisted, the passive submission to wrongs that 
ahould be redresse^, come from the lack of physical 
vigour. The race is slowly dying from exhaustion, 
and the exhaustion is largely due to the accumulat- 
ing* 'hereditary results of boy-fatherhood and girl- 
motherhood. It is true that the inner cause of these, 
as of other evils, is spiritual degradation ; but i am 
dealing here only with one of its results. 

It is* no answer to tliis to quote individual cases qf 
strength ; it is the slow sinking of the general aver- 
age which is a Nation’s signal flag of •’national peril. 
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And even where men are strong, there is generally 
noticeable in them^ a dislike of exertion, a wish for 
physmal inaction, which speak eloquently of the fack 
of vitality in the''system. ' 

Pqr nature cannot be defied without ruin. Nature 
is the garment of God, the phenomena of Nature ai% 
the workings of the Gods^ the laws of Nature are 
expressions of the Divine Nature. To goragahist 
natural laws is therefore to go against God, and 
persistence in such a course means death. 

. Hence all abuse and excess in natural functions 
means disease, which is a partial death, and prema- 
ture decay, which is an ear|y death. In this way 
^nations disappear, which refuse to conform tliom- 
selves to natural laivs. 

c 

' Boys who wish to have a healthy, vigorous man- 
hood and a healthy old age, must be Brahmacharins 
during their student life. And this does not mean 
only that they must not marry, but alsor that they 
must be pure in thought and act. Secret vice is a 
thousand-fold worse than premature jnarriage, an& is 
far more fatal to health. It means lassitude, de- 
struction of nerve and brain-poAver, disease, and ,a 
miserable old age. Men often lament, in bitter phy- 
sical suffering, the vices of their boyhood, but it is 
then too late to remedy them. For your OAvn sake, 
and for India’s sake, my young brothers, be pure, be 
DU re. 



EVOLUTION^ 


Ajwnq the teachings which %ave I'evolutionised 
human “thought there is none more marked in its 
results than that of Evolution. There exists much 
diffex’ence of opinion as to its details and its methods, 
but as to ^he main fact of the gradual, regular 
unfolding and the increasing diversity and complexity 
of «forms, there is no longer any discussion among 
ediyjated people. ° 

0 

Many people, however, regard the establishment of 
Evolution as the theory which alone explains the condi- 
tions of things around us, as the ci-owning glory of the 
nineteenth century. And, indeed, this is true so far 
» as Westei^xi thought is concerned. But Evolution, the 
gradual unfolding of the inner powers of the life, the 
Se?f, is clearly and definitely taught in the ancient 
Hindu Scriptures, as mtness the following passage 
from the second Aranyaka of the Aitareya Aranyaka, 
second Khanda : 

1. He who knows the gradual development of 
6he Self in him (^he man conceived as the uktha), 
obtains himself more development. 

Un There are herbs and trees and all that is 
.animated, and he knows the Self gradually develop- 
ing in them. For in l»erbs and trees sap only is seen, 
but thought {Ghitta) in animated beings. 

3. *A.mong *aAimalied beings again the^ Self 
develops gradually, for in some sap (blood) is seen 

^ Heprintcd from The Central Hindu College Magazine, 1901. 
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(as well as thought), but in others thought is not 
se^n, 0 , <’ 

f ' < 

4, And in jn^\n again the Self develops gradually, 

for he " is most endowed with knowledge. He 
saysr^whab he has known, he sees what he has ^ 
known. He knows what is to happen to-morrow, he 
knows heaven anddiell. By means of the mortal he 
desires the immortal — thus is lie endowed. ^ *' 

< 

5. With regard to the other animals, hunger and 
thirst only are a seed of understanding. But they do 
not say what they have known, nor do J;hey see what 
they have known. They do not know what is to 
happen to-morrow, nor heaven, and hell. They gS so 
,far and no further, for they are born according to 
their knowledge. 

Here we have the distinct succession of vegetables, 
lower animals, higher animals, man, clearly taught, 
and moreover the reason for the evolution — tlie 
developing, the unfolding, of the Self — is asserted; 
that great truth without which Kvolution, as taugh^ in 
the West, remains incomplete and unintelligible. 



A FLEA FOR THE SIMPLER LFFE 
OP THE EAST " 

The subject we are to consider this evening is one 
of vital importance to the Sinhalese as a people. And 
jOne of thg most encouraging sigAs of the day, practi- 
cally all over Asia, is the way in which the Asiatic* 
peoples are beginning to take their destinies into their 
9 wn hands, and to endeavour to shape their own civili- 
sation according to eastern ideas. Now thhse 
m8vements, that we can see rising up both here and 
in every other eastern land, are not, as a superficial, 
observer might suppose, of interest and value only to 
the eastern peoples immediately concerned in them. 
It is Irue that these are the peoples who will be 
'primarily benefited thereby. J3ut we cannot separate 
East from AYest when we are considering the evolution 
of humanity as a whole, and East and AVest embody 
different views of life, and take up different attitudes 
with regard to the great problems of humanitj'. Both 
attitudes have their value. Both attitudes are neces- 
sary for the groyth of humanity in the future. And 
it is necessary for the welfare of all, and not only for 
,yie welfare of the East, that the eastern view of life, 
the eastern attitude, the eastern habit of thought, 
shall be preserved for the benefit of the world at 
large. Looking, for a moment, from this standpoint, 
at°this on^ wide view of the future evolution 
of the race, ?re caif readily see, if we look back some 

- lectnre delivered under the auspices of the Ceylon Social 

Reform Society. ’ 
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thirty years, tliat there Avas a great danger tliat the 
eastern attitude A);ould be cast out of the coming life 
of nfar.. It Avas not' only that western nations ha'c 
spread OA^er eaqte/’n lands ; it was not only tha< 
Avestern trade AA'as trying to find markets for itselJ 
in eas(,ern countries and sometimes even forcing its 
trade upon the Hast, Avith gun and SAA’ord ; it Avas nol 
only that western habits of thought, Avestern customs 
and Avestern ideas came behind -the Avestern 'trade 
and the Avestern arms. There A\'as a subtler and i 
more deadly danger that Avas threatening the A'er} 
life of the eastern 'peoples — the spread o,f westerr 
.education, imparting to the minds of 'the 3'oun^ 
glittering pictures and the glamour of western ciyilisa- 
'bion AA'ith its outer show of luxury; nob showing 
tho same time Avhat Westerns knoAA’’ — :the horrible 
poA'erby and degradation Avhich form the other side 
bf that glittering Avestern world. 'J'his was the rea 
peril to eastern thought and eastern Avays. The 
triumphs of science, the conquest of physical nature 
the innumerable additions to the luxury of life' and tc 
the Avants of man — all those things Avere sapping the 
very vitality of the easteim peoples. You found thal 
Hnglish-educated young men Avere losing touch 
entirely AAdth the Hast; that they were despising 
because they Avere ignorant of it, the splendid 
literature of their past. They Avere fascinated by a 
younger philosophy, Avhich had dnaAvn most of its 
valuable ideas from eastern sources through the 
intermediary of Greek thought; thej' Avere fascinatqn 
by this, and, knoAving nothing of their own, thej 
raised the West above the Hast, and Avere ashamed 
of their eastern ancestry and eastern customs and 
life. And that deadly and subtle chaiigf Avas spread- 
ing over the eastern nations. Their ‘literature sa'US 
cast^-aside;' their religions Avere despised. It Avas, o 
coarse, the resulli of ignorance, for n- one AA'ho has 
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studied the religions of the East can dream of 
despising them or feeling for them^contempt. Those 
who know western philosophy best, know ■’how its 
greatest thinking is only a repiKxJuction of anpient 
forms of eastern philosophy. Sometimes it has been 
said thajt it seems as though the German philosophers 
were reincarnations of ancient eastern pandits, and in 
truth, as 3 'ou look througb the philosophies of 
Gernfany, yon recognise on page after page the 
potent logic of eastern thought reappearing in 
western garb. But it is not only the philosophic 
^and religious lines that Easterns appear to forget ; 
the)'" forget also that in every phase of thought they> 
can present a splendid literature to the woi’ld, whether 
6 >n the line of poetic creation, whether on the line of 
drama, or of histoiy — that vast stores of literary 
w(?alth were accumulated in the languages of the 
East. It' is strange that, in our days, as the East 
grew more and more careless of its splendid 
literature, the West began to study it, began to 
admii’^ it, and at the veiy time when Indians and 
others were turning aside from their own sacred 
books and their own literary' treasures. Orientalists 
in Europe were beginning to translate those treasures 
from Sanskrit and from Pali and from Chineoe. A 
series of the Sacred Books of the Bast was produced 
in this way, and these books were widely read and 
studied. So you^seewhat western culture has thought 
of eastern literature and of eastern philosophy. You 
,(yuld not have a better testimony to the value of 
eastern literature and eastern thought than this, that 
though you werg ready to let them die, the 
West was determined to preserve them, and to 
renew theii; influence on man. And, graduall}', 
thd* Bast w3s* awjTkened to a knowledge of its great 
treasures, to a realisation of its rightful place a?aong 
the intellectual and spiritual realms of the world. 
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And thus eastern ideas, that attitude to life of which 
I sp^ke, were saved— the idea that learning is'^ore 
valuabltj than wealth ; the idea that intellect is 
greater thg^n coniKiercial success; the idea that Ihe 
body is secondary and the intelligence and the spirit 
more fpiportant than the body — all that forms part 
oF the eastern attitude to life. Looking back over 
eastern history, we see how continuously learning,, 
wisdom, and truth were the objects of eastern endea- 
vour; You find the learned man the real monarch, as 
it were, in eastern nations. And the monarchs of 
the sceptre and the crown, the monarchs who sat on^ 
'golden and jewelled thrones, they would come down 
from those thrones and bow at tlje naked feet of tliH 
'fakir and the ascetic, would travel far, often oie 
fo6t, to seek out the thinker and the philosopher, 
deeming that the philosophy was greater th'in 
their royal splendour, and that the Kings of the earth 
might fitly bow before the half-naked mendicant 
who had some principle to teach, some know- 
ledge to impart. 'I’hat is part of the eastern 
attitude to life, vital for the future. For in ther 
West, wealth has become a disease, and life is 
becoming vulgarised by the continual pride of 
gold.'' In America most of all, but, I am sorry to say, 
also in the older country, in England, the amount of 
a man’s wealth has become the mark of his social 
consideration; and the result is that all society is 
becoming vulgarised and coarsened ; for the man 
who has collected gold, “ the self-made man,” as he is, 
called, he is the man who has made his own fortune 
in the competition of the modern market, and that 
man is often rude, he has no culture, he is not highly 
educated, he has not even ordinary gopdrmanners^ he 
is rough and crude and vulgar in liis ways, he is 
coarse in his talk. Yet that is the type of man 
who is beginning to rule society. These are the 
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mouey-kiiigp of tlio West; they are not Kings among 
men ’in wisiUnn ; ami lliose men nj-c tlie imist higiily 
iiMiKinied in western lands, ho'iioured daily mbre and 
inure. And ihe result is the vulgataVatiun, of national 
hie. And that is why xno need there, in. the We.st, 
, the nssi«tunee ol the lOast, in order that we ni^y have 
once more a truer .standard hy whicli real worth 
;fhali he measured. 1 said ’that the glitter ol that 
western civilisation was casting its glamour over the 
minds ol your young men at one time — men who 
are now mntdie-ayed and becoming old. 'J’liey know 
.verv little oi we.stern civilisation. 'J'liey cnly knew 
the outer culture ol it. 1 have often wished, when J* 
•liave heard )oung Indians talk about the s])leiidoiir of 
wcsslern eivih.-atioii, tliat 1 could lake them to what j! 
saw and knew of that civiii.sat ion, its mi.sery rather 
tliTin its splendour; that 1 could take them through 
the slums ol Ijondoii, through the mi.serie.s of ea.sieri! 
utid southern London, and show them the starving 
children, the miserahle women, the desperate men, 
siiow them the liitli and the squalor and the brutalisa- 
•tioii of lile, sliow them how men and women became 
degi-aded, and cliildien live* hve.s from which any 
animal would recoil — I wish that that .side of western 
civilisation weie familiar to your _)oung men. 2 hope 
tliat when next any of them are in Loudon, they will 
look tlirough these parts of London, for they need 
some knowledge of them, to coiweet and cuinplete 
their ideas of western civilisation. Jt is all very well 
go to (lie diav\ ing-rooins of the rich, but what of 
the slums and tlie garrets of the poor ? 'J’hose are 
aspects of western Ijie which you ought to know. Great 
wealtii has its e.xtremes always, for extremes of wealth 
are only pyrehased by extremes of poverty. The 
tw5 are insSparaWe. You cannot have one withoht 
the other. You hav’-e not yet in these eastern'lands 
■anything of tlie misery, the degradation and the 
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uOnguop, ns tlie l"]nglisb Iniigirngo is a composite to 
K'liicl'.' many anofher tongue lias e,ontrihnted — ;for it 
lakes words from Sanskrit, from .Hindnstaifi,^from 
Gr?ek, from Latin and from Arabir, j.vlierever it finds 
ii word wliicli expresses aptly a linmnn tfionght, yet 
colours ,it. with its own genius, its own spij’it, and 
remains the English language still — so with yonr 
Sinhalese civilisation, enrich ^t as mnch as yon Avill, 
by iiifnsing into it the gold, only the real gold, from 
foreign countries, but let it remain eastern, let it 
remain Sinhalese still. 

Do not Uebase, but only enrich ; do not denational- 
ise, only increase tlie circle of ^-oiir national thought.’ 
I'hen the contact will be useful and not deatli-bringing 
flien you will be better for the teaching of it, and pot 
th^ wor.se ; not corrupted but the purer for the contact. 

And now leC u.s see how this may be done. First,’ 
guard yonr literature and its iniluence upon your 
national life. Let yonr boys and girls know their 
own Ifi’ngnage and literature better than they Iniow' 
the language and the literature of other lands. No 
Englishman would neglect his own literature in 
learnidg oriental books. Jn the English schools, 
Enghsh literature comes first, others second. ^Over 
here, let Sinhalese literature come first and others 
second. It is mnch more important that your boys 
should know tly^ir own past than that they should 
learn the past of Greece and Rome and England. 
TJiat is only a matter of cnltnre. But the knowledge 
of your own past is the bread of daily life. To know 
what Ceylon has jlone shapes the lines for what 
Ceylon can do ; and out of the treasures of your past, 
you must s|iape the national ornaments for your 
futi?re. Teacli, then, your boys and girls tlieir own 
literature and inspire them with love for it,®with 
pride in it. And remember, whep you are teaching 


your boys and your girls, that; the mother-tongue is 
the proper vehicle for the instruction of the young of 
every 'people. A great mistake is often made when, 
to the difficulties? tof the English language, you ^’dd 
the difficulty of teaching other subjects m a foreign 
tongudf. What would Englishmen say if a„ teacher 
told them ; " I want all jour little boys in this school 
to learn geography &nd arithmetic and histoiy in 
German and in French ” ? They would at oncd say^ 
“ "i^Giy are you going co put this unfair tax upon the 
children’s brains ? ” The mother-tongue is the natural 
channel for instruction ; the foreign language should 
be a second language, and the mother-ton’gue shouldf 
remain the medium for all the teaching in the schooh 
I don’t mean that you should not leach English whil^ 
thfe 'children are young. It should be taugiit, but it 
should be taught as a language, and not employ ed^as 
the medium for instruction in other m’atters. Taught 
as a language, yes,'" because a little child learns a 
language very much more easily' than when he is ' 
older. Older people cannot acquire a new la'nguage 
so readily as a child, and a child of seven or eight or 
nine or ten picks up a foreign language very, very 
quickly as a language for conversation or for I’eading 
and writing. But to teach that little child geograpiiy 
and histoiy and arithmetic and the rest of his school 
subjects through the medium of that language means 
that he is made to learn nothing,,, well, for he is so 
puzzled over the medium of the teaching that he has 
not thought and brain enough left to grasp tl^e 
subject which he ought to learn. English people 
over liere do not appreciate thatj. when knowledge is 
conveyed through a foreign medium to the child’s 
brain, the acquisition of knowledge is continually 
rendered burdensome. It is all very WII for usiivlio 
are '-English. English is our mother-tongue, and 
English people ^are very ready to laugli at the 



blunders nnade in I'lnglisb by one of anotber race. I 
n-Qiicler if if strike-s tho.'^e peopje l/ow few of i;[s»can 
express ourselves correctly in a language which is 
not our own. AVe do not always 'ki’ow — ioine of us 
do, but not iilway’-s and not all of ns — we do not Jcnow 
diow many blunders we make when we try to spbak in 
the language of others. Only;, the Easterns are too 
pplite ^to laugh at ns. 1 often hear Anglo-Indians 
, talking, about liabu-Mnglisli, 1 also sometimes bear 
my Indian friends talking of tbe blunderB of Sahab- 
Hinduslani and SalmAj-Urdn, atid 1 assure you it is 
fiir more •^shocking than Babn-Englisb, far more 
al>urdj far more ridiculous. 1 have often seen 
iTidiaus, when they, are among themselves, go into » 
pth'oxysins • of laughter over their own language as 
murdered by the Commi.ssioncr and the Colleetor and 
the'^Iistrict .Judge. In the presence of the blunderer ■, 
himself, however, they keep a (juieb face; their 
politeness teac\>e.s them that, and their courtesy to the 
foreigner, a courtesy which the foreigner unhapjjily 
does not often reciprocate. It would be well for the 
I'Jtiglish people to remember that for every one of as who 
can tall^ an eastern language without perpetrating the 
most ludicrous blunders, there are hundreds of im^ians 
’and Sinhalese who talk remarkably pure English. 

That is no reason why the tSmhalese boy, or girl, in 
learning what h» is taught at his school, should 
not have most of the instruction given to luaii in the 
mp^Iier-tongue. Another point oi very great import- 
ance, in the building up of national feeling, is that all 
forms of teaching should be illustrated from familiar 
objects in the child’s own country, from ‘the products 
of his osvn cjDuntry and nob from the products and^ 
objects of a foreign 'land. You have here, put yito 
the hands of teachers, primers of elementary science, 
the illustrations of which are all "^irawn, as a rule. 
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from tlie objects familiar only in England. When 
we twanted to teach ^botanj’-, for instance, to oitr boys 
and girls up - in Benares, I could not buy anywhere 
a single picture ^to hang upon the walls in w^ich 
Indian plants were selected as illustrations for 
teaching botany in India. To make 3'ournteachingf 
ahVe, you must teach the child through the medium 
of the forms of plants he sees around him, the things 
which he meets in daily life. The teaching is dead 
without it. It is all words to the child, unless he is 
taught from the objects of his own country. 

If you want to teach botany here, *)’-on shoulci 
teach it with the help of Sinhalese flowers — ^you hava 
enough of them — with Sinhalese ' trees, Sinhale^se 
products of every kind, and then the child’s mind 
fixes, the thing taught Avith the aid of living pictfires 
and makes it a part of the child'’s ’ ordinary life. 
It is no longer a lesson to be delivered in the school 
but it becomes part of the furniture of the mind. So' 
with all 3’'our scientific teaching, it shbuld be 
illustrated • to the child by objects that the child can 
find in the fields and the countiy around him. Or 
again, Avhen you teach histoiy, it is as Avell Eo knoAv 
something of the Avorld’s Avider historj’-, but the' 
histoiy of your own countiy is the most important 
of all. Never can you keep a nation living, if the 
children of it are not taught about-, the national story ‘ 
and about the heroes of that story. What is the good 
to us up in Benares of having the life of Nelsoij, to 
teach our Indian boys ? Tou cannot make patriotism 
by teaching Indian boys whati^ an English admiral 
did. Nelson is an inspiration to the English boy. 
His life has been A\Htten for En^lifh boys by an 
'English poet, and to them it is% life Vhich betkons 
and inspires. But for your boy.s, the deeds and the 
struggles and the victories of an English admiral have 



no meaning and no message. If j’on would inspire your 
bws U’ith patriotic fire, you must »pic1c out the jives 
or vour own Indian hei'oes and tell their stories to 
them and then they will learn tlrAto If you would 
make your school-books what the English school- 
-books ar*e to the 1‘lnglish boy, if you would wri-jeyour 
own books, written by Sinhalese men and publushed 
by your own Sinhalese people, with illustrations 
drawn’ from jmur own Sinhalese history, heroes from 
your own national story, Avhich will inspire feelings 
of patriotism in your children, if you would write the 
f\tories of,,^-our own great Kings, your own warriors, 
your own statesmen, and place them as examples for ■ 
the Sinhalese boy ,tb follow — ah, then you would 
make feelings of patriotism which would Iniild the 

Sinhalese nation. ’ 

*> 

Along these lines, then, may your Reform Society'* 
fairly take up its work ; Education above all — for 
’that is the lever — for the lifting up of a nation is in its 
young, '* 'SYe, old people, grow hard and stupid. You 
.cannot do much with us. But the boys and the girls 
of to-day — there is the material for the future, and 
education is. the tool with which the work of the 
'•future is to be done. If you want it to* be 

done rightly, then write stories about the Sinhalese 
past and the Sinhalese heroes, and put them into the 
’ hands of your children, just as we have written 
stories in India. Tell them of the great and 
^qpd men of the past who were children of their 
own Jlotheriand, heroes of Indian and Sinhalese 
' life, both men and ^\ymen — those will go to the hearts 
of the boys and the girls of this land ; and you will 
not have to pomplain of the want of patriotism or of 
puhlfc spirit iti* the next generation, if you train the’ 
young generation of this along these lines in yhur 
own schools. 
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Passing from tliis question, take that of science. 
Tak^ the soiencp of medicine. Religion arid the 
soiench of medicine were germane, allied, in India. It 
is perfectly true *that along some lines the West^has 
made valuable discoveries in medical science. But it 
does )V)t seem to strike you, I think, as it should, thatr 
those remedies which are suitable for a beef-eating 
and alcohol-drinking* people from many generatioij^s 
are not necessarily suit-.ible for the more delfcately 
shaped and more cleanly fed bodies of eastern peoples. 
Your heredity is not the heredity of the '\\'’est. When 
generation after generation 3'ou have, as pver there,, 
bodies fed on beef and pork, 3'ou get a veVy different 
nervous system, a very different kind of.muscle and 
'tissue, and the remedies that do for the one are kill- 
ing for the other. When, for liundreds of years, 
bodies have been poisoned by all forms of alcoftiol, 

‘ these bodies react to drugs very differentlj" from the 
reaction you get in the eastern body. If you would^ 
only open your eyes, you would see what that curse 
of Christendom, the drink habit, has don% in the 
East. When the drink habit establishes itself among* 
an eastern people, it ages and kills as it does not age 
and kill in the W est. The bodies are different, the 
climS,te is different. Drink is spreading here. It has ' 
spread in India. And the result is that the life grows 
•shcn’ter. Men who take up the habit die in what 
ought to be the flower of their age. If you want a * 
striking example, go to Rajputana and look at the 
royal families there, at the men bred of the roji^l 
race, which of old presented one of the most splendid 
physiques in Asia. What do yqji find to-day ? Go to 
palace after palace, and see Maharaja after Maharaja, 
and you ivill find that the}'' are all boy,s. If you ask 
why, you receive the answer that their p'redecessof' died 
young. Was he sober ? No. 'J'hat is the question 
and the answer that you hear over and over and over 



npiHi. 'flu’ Iliiulu roligii)n not portnif. infoxi* 

emit '=.• Tlio Mil rflif^inii ^dof'.s* not jicrinifc 

iif.oxir.'Uit.-'. And yot, Afn*«‘;:ilin;in mid Jlindii- tfio of 
ihi 7 i-i‘nn mid Icnvo littloOmys fo 1 h» put on 

11 h' pmldi, under {)n* can* of the I?(**.-idcnt or of tlio 
^ (lovcrnnp-nS A^ont. It i*^ not a rare thing incindia. 
It a <'0111)11011 thinir. A f<*u' old iikmi, a few riilerH 
fjiere an* .‘'fiil, u ho loolc upon' dn'nJc a‘'' mi flhonllna- 
• tion. *']')iev live to he old iiion, and thev leavo full- 
grown I'on'' to Micceod them on the gaddi. We could 
hardlv hav«* a clearer illii'^iratimi. Alcohol is n slow 


^ini*.on in jht* W<‘"i. I’lut for one of the eii'^tern race, 
It i*-' a fiiirol: pru'ion, I a^ked one day some of niy 
nrietid'- up in Lahore, soim- of my Indian friends who 
}i;vv(> heroine v/esf erni<<*d : “ ^Vhy do yon take drink, 
v.heii it i*-' htrhidden hy your religion ? ” 'J’hl*y 
»ti>»,ver<'d : •' ^Vell, Mr**-, Hesant, v.-e do not drink 
herau-e we lik<‘ if, hut it jV .•.oriH-l iiiics very awkward 
if v.e < 3 o not, ^Ve have often to go to the Viceroy’s 
'or the Lieut .-(lOVi'rnorV f<ir dinners, and they always 
have vine there, and if we do not use it, e'-pecially 
when the health of tin* t,>ueen-Kmpre«= is proposed — 
tlieiate Qin'Cti was living then, for this tookplace some 
four rir {iv<‘ vi-ars ago — if we do n<»t take it, the 
iSahiih*- thitik w<* art* fli^kival.” J said : '' 'J'hat is all 


iion'-fui'-e. If vou ha<I the courage to say: 'My 
religion forhid< me to drink,’ tlic-re is no Sahab who 
would think you diMoyal. On the contrary, he would 
respect votir courage and tliink well of ^ou. ■ Many 
vou, 'p^'rlia'ps, will know thar the present King- 
Iknperor has tl.oughtfuHy declared that he regards 
kis own health drnilk in water as quite as good as his 
kealth drunl: in ivine. So that ike fear or disloyaky at 
least, mav he’ftirown aside ; whether the ..ana 

a , r 1 r.r. reason to poison voar berries. 

It or not, von have no rea _ J 
T„ , * iWoc* - don't onng it here, this 

heave that to the V es^ , a ji- ^ c 
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western vice, and these western evils which wd see 
are unhappify taking root here. < 

' , ' ^ f c 

Wh^' cannot 3’on take the western virtues (jnd 
leave tlienvestdvn vices alone ? Some of the virtues 
which^ I Avould wish to see copied verj' much are 
virtue^ wiiicli j’ou may veiy well cop}’ : promptitude, ' 
accuracy', the power, of controlling the will, punc- 
tuality in any work _vou take up. Those are w^stera . 
virtues, specificallv, although they were not always so. 
Get those. LeaA’’e the vices to those who like to have 
them. Don’t tliink 3-011 pick up culture because 5'ou 
break the law of the Lord Buddha aga.ins[*the eating 
’ of flesh and the drinking of intoxicants. You are 
oOnl3' ruining 3'ourselves and 3'ou are not gaining the 
r^pect of an3'bod3' else. * 

Let us pass from that to another question, a qi 5 es- 
*tion of sentiment, the question of dress. Some 
people imagine that the question of dress is an unim- 
portant question, but that is not true — pardon me if V 
put it blunth'. The question of dress is a question of 
.senfiment, and sentiment has a great deal to do with 
national feeling.. Sentiment feeds very much on this 
question of national feeling, and national feeling is 
strengthened bj^ national costume. If you must 
change 3'our own costume (I do not know WI13’' you 
should) you might at least change it for the better and 
not change it for the worse. Thecinost enthusiastic ‘ 
Englisliman will not pretend that his clothes are things 
of beaut3' ; he may sa3- the3’' are tilings of convenience, 
though even that is not really true in eastern lands. 

I do not know wh3' western^ people have grown 
ug]3' in their dress. ^ They used to be better dressed. 
Even at the beginning of the nineieenfflycentury, there 
wasrstill a..,good deal of grace and beauty in the dress 
of -an Englishman. Now — the less said about it the 



better. It; is the ugliest costume in the world, and 
wli}'^ QU earth should you take it up ? AVh}' do you 
wt?nt to make yourselves ugl^’f wfien you might as 
welhbe handsome ? This question of dress is really an 
important thing, quite apart from t*lie faSt that the 
^English dress is so inartistic and ugly, because it is 
especially a matter of health. Eastern dress in a hot 
countr)’’ is a light dress, such «us we can wash every 
dR,y. •J’he Indians wash their clothes every day, and 
they are always neatly and cleanly dressed. There 
is not one of mj’’ westernised Indian friends who 
, would not be ashamed to wear twice the same Indian 
clothes, and the result is health and cleanly appear- 
apcej but when 3'ou get, as 3'ou sometimes do, 
Indians who take to wearing English clothes, you 
often meet some who in their own homes would nevor 
wear clothes so soiled, such as the3’’ wear every' day 
in public, clothes which are worn threadbare, and 
which offend the sight, clothes which have lost the 
Artistic delight, the grace and the shape of Indian 
clothes, and which are so sodden with perspiration that 
t]je man is not fit to come near y'ou. And that for a 
people with whom cleanliness is a part of religion. 
Now why not put an end to that absurdity here and in 
»India ? ■> 

Now in India, we have many' national costumes. 
In our Central Hindu College, we ' devised a 
boy’s costume chat would follow the national 
costume, and the uniform of the College is a sort of 
cSihpromise between the Mussalman and Hindu 
costume. For all boy'S who come to us — and we have 
boys that come to us’froni all parts of India — and live 
in the Boarding House, we have this uniform, and 
boys^who are’d'fessed in this are artistically satisfac-o 
tory, as well as, from the point of sanitation^ healihy 
and well clothed. Occasionally when some boy,^ 
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desirous of showing off ,his greater superiority /gets 
some tentli-rate hhiglish clothes and ',co»\es ont 
looking more like a groom than a gentlenmn/so 
strong is the feeling in the College that he gets eery 
guickly Miigheci ont of it, and afterwards we do not 
see these egregious garments an}' more. I wish you 
wo'nlcf create the same sorb of feeling in yotir schools 
here, for nothing tends to the creation of national 
feeling so much as tastes formed in early boj'hootl. 
What you might do here is to try and reform the 
Englishmai/s dress. Try to persuade Englishmen 
that they would have a chance of becoming beautifni 
in dress for the first time in their lives, it‘they wouIU 
adopt yours. See whether you cannot persuade tliepi 
> to become more beautiful by 'the adoption of your 
ewstume. The same thing applies to women. .They, 
too, take in the' same way to western abominak’ons 
r instead of keeping to their own graceful and artistic 
clothing; and, believe me, there is nothing so 
beautiful and so sweet as the eastern sari, and yetf 
you abandon them in order to put on thee English 
dress, with its long, skirts and stays and even higlj- 
heeled slices, and yon think you are civilised. -Those 
high-heeled shoes, I do not know why you wear them 
whgn all the world has given them up. All ther 
western people are dropping the high heel, because 
they find that it is deforming the foot. There is no 
uglier object than a deformed foot in woman. Why, < 
when English people laugh at the Chinamen for 
tying bandages round the feet of their women, they 
do not realise that they do worse, that they deforfn 
the feet of their own women with tight boots and 
high heels, only English, or rather womanly, folly can 
explain. . Why is the one silly and the other not ? 
,The West has nothing valuable t<5 give you io the 
ma^iter of clothes, either masculine ‘or feminine. 
Specially" .avoid , English women’s fashions. Their, 
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fashions are characterised neither by convenience nor 
beauty. I am glad they ai’e getting better in England 
n*Wj but strangely enough yor, fin'd, in the Jrabt, all 
the»bygone fashions of the West. 

And that brings me to the question of needlework, 
I went tto the Maharani’s School at Mys<h,e, and 
when I asked to be shown the needlework done by 
tjie girls, I found that they were working samplers, 
things which you find done in coloured thread, 
with plants and objects like nothing in heaven or on 
earth or under the earth. In England, our grand- 
piothers wed to make these things. None of their 
granddaughters would, dream of making anything 
#0 silly to-day. If, you go into an English drawing- 
rt)om, you will find these old samplers exhiliited as 
objects of curiosity done by tiie grandmothers and 
the great-grandmothers of the present generation, 
Ihey are not done in England to-day, and yet'^ 
, these were the things which I saw the girls at 
ilysore were learning. And yet we have here 
a very exquisite embroidery done in the old days by 
the deft fingers of Kandy rvomen, and under the 
inspiration of the beautiful old art of the Ea.^-t, hand- 
^ work of the most delicate and lovely character, things 
of beauty which Europe rvould not willingly le^ die, 
for which in the old days Europe competed ; every one 
, of them the product of eastern girls and eastern 

Women. • 


you make roar girls forget those oM, ezqaiste 
S’^s of needlework and embroidery, and you get them 
work abominations of soia cnsh.ons and sampte 

^'hich have disappeared generation^ pgo,e.en^om 

country froin which" yon copy them I 

JJlimas tKinfe that all 

sck^l^ discards are sen ^ 

^'^oools to learn, leaving 2_ia 
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own handwork, and their own exquisite emhroifiery 
and manufactures. Every form of product, Iionsehold 
uteifsihs, household ^vares so exquisite and gracef&l, 
wliich India produced about the time of Elizabetli used 
to be sought after in Europe in the old days ; and even 
recently people were going everywhere collecting^ 
these marvels of Indian art. And there' is still a 
market for them when such things get into the 
European shops. There are products of thedianJ- 
looms in India and of art in other directions, fabrics 
so' delicate, so graceful, that you can hardly see them 
if you hold them up to the light, tapestry so matwel- 
, lous, it looks as though fairy fingers had Ireen upon iff. 

Such is the skill of fingers and deftness which belong 
•to the East, and those enstertf arts are being lost, 
because art of that kind is no longer cultivated. I 
was once told by a Lieutenant-Governor, who caw 
csome of the work done . by our boys between the ages 
of ten and eleven : “1 thought that Indians who 
were so clever with their heads were not clever with* 
their fingers.” Mj’’ answer was: ** You do not give 
them the chance. There are no fingers so clever 
eastern fingers, none .so delicate, none so deft.” But 
why do you leave them untrained when j'ou might 
comijiand the markets of the world ? The way to ^ 
beat western products in your o'wn market is not by 
copying western goods, but by making your own 
things along your own lines, and then, not only will 
you keep your own markets, but Europe will compete 
with you to buy them. Often do jmu hear the com- 
plaint over there : " You cannot get the old Indian 
things.” No — because modern competition has killed 
them out. Why don’t you utiTise them to enrich 
your own people ? If you did that, if you turned back 
once more to the art which match^c the genius of 
youi? own ince, you might gradually regain your own 
place in the world’s markets. You can do that, if 


you "only will follow your own models instead of 
working up to European models. You have colours 
he?e to which Europe cannot sh2)w Anything sijn'ilar. 
YouT dyes, your vegetable d3ms, eniyrely outshine the. 
aniline djms of Europe. I heard that the“Maha.raja 
of Kashmir had put a heavy duty on the*importation 
into Kashmir of an}' aniline dyes ; and then, ®when 
they came into the country in spite of the duty, they 
whre burnt — the best thing he could do with them, 
the best thing he' could do to keep Kashmir shawls 
in their place in the markets of the world, 

, But whii§ 1 ask you to preserve your own ancient 
and beautiful things, I do not ask you to do so without 
dfscrimination, I saj'.to 3'ou : study, and strive to keep 
er'^rything that deserves to survive ; but j'ou want to 
discriminate, you want to judge what is best and whah 
is worth preserving for the sake of humanity. I’ake, 
when you deal with art, the best period in j’our art, 
^•ake the best literature in your own country, copy 
them and carry them still further. But you have one 
difficultj', some of 3*011 probably will not recognise. 
'A* good manj' people who have been trained in 
western^ civilisation are being born over here, just as 
^a good' many people who belong to the East are 
settling in the West. 'I'heir work here and there is to 
enrich the knowledge of the people among whom they 
^are born at the time, and to use their influence to 
draw together the'two civilisations. 

There are two things that are necessar}' if vou are 
t<? grow up into a nation, if .you are to become once 
more the Sinhalese people, such as you Avere in the 
days of bygone glwy; first, .you must respect your- 
selves and not allow contempt from others. Now, 
soiiietjimes, pa'Mbn me if I speak to you franklv — ^\’on . 
encourage me to do that — I always prote.'jt^in India 
and I should like to protest here, against hearing the 
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term “ native”. You cannot so mncli blame Enj^lish- 
men for doing it, because yon do it j'onrselves. c I have 
liea?d- educated '"Indians and J have heard Sinhafese 
use that word just in the way in which the Englislftnan 
uses it. You know very well that he uses it as a term 
of centempf.. I was travelling one day in India with 
three of my Indian friends, gentlemen of hig'^h culture, 
in a railwaj’’ carriage. While the ti'aiii was waiting 
at a wfiyside station, an English lad put his head intc 
the carriage and quicklj’- withdrew it saying : “ Oh 1 
they are all natives here.” He said that and went 
away, but he said it in such a tone as showed that he 
used it as a term of contempt. ^Vell, tha^ is not quite 
the sort of thing one likes to hear, but let me tell yen 
it is encouraged by the Easterns themselves. y,ou 
eught to protest against it. Even the .Secretary of 
State for .India protested in open Parliament once 
when a member of the House of Parliament spoke of 
the Indian Arm}' as the Native Army. The Secretary 
of State rose and said that that was not the ternl 
which ought to bo used in that House with regard to 
the Indian Forces. Take care that you do not pipk 
up that careless term and use it for the people of 
Ceylon. “Native” means savage,” “ barbarian ” ; 
that is ‘the sense in which it is used, not in the sense 
of “ born in the country ”. It is a contemptuous term 
employed with regard to the coloured man. That is one 
point that you need to remember^ No eastern man 
who respects himself should allow his lips to use that 
term. Respect yourselves and do not allow others to 
insult yoii. 

The other is the question of religion. You 
have many religions in this land, but the vast 
, majority are Buddhists, and Biuddhicm must he the 
doninar^ note of the civilisation of Ceylon. If you 
desire that the, differences of religion should not 



prevent your growing into a nation, then you must all 
learn td take the attitude which 'Jheosophy takes «p : 
that every religion is a revelation of the same iJivine 
Wisclom and should be respected hp all. o Whether 
you follow the Buddha or not, you must learn to put 
aside all > ideas of antagonism in religion, yoiPmust 
learn to feel that all religions are but revelations of 
thp same truth. You must learn to put aside all ideas 
^of converting people from one religion into another. 
You must put all religions on one platform and respect 
each the faith of the other. Cast aside the old, narrow 
hg.treds ; pn^ away from you the old feelings of enmity 
between members of one religion and members ol 
another. Learzi to r^ard all religions as friends and 
sisiers, not as antagonists and rivals. You must 
learn to respect your neighbour’s faith as jnucb 
as 3 ^ou respect your own. Look upon all religions, 
as they are really, as branches of the one True 
and Divine Wisdom, each suited to different con- 
ditions and adapted to diffei’ent periods of men’s 
evolution, helping different temperaments along 
tire lines best suited to their development. Yor 
have here a Sinhalese nation and a religion whicl 
is suited’ to the evolution of your nation. Let all drof 
I'eligious animosities, and let all meet to help eacl 
other, not to quai-rel. Let each understand that he 
has somethin s: to teach and also something to learn 
And so you will oenrich your nation with your reli- 
gious differences, instead of letting’ them prevent the 
national union of the Sinhalese people. 

’ Let the old antagqpisms die. Let your country be 
the greater for the religious differences. Let the 
common welfare of the nation be the care of everj 
religi(3n. Let ehch rdigious community train its owi 
children in its own faith, and not try to g3t at &u 
children of other religions and make them apostate: 
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in tlie home of their fathers and mothers. OnIy*thu8 
can^pu have rcligj.ous peace and religious fespect. 
Do not let your ship of nationality be shipwrecfcd 
on the recks cf ^religions hatred and religious suspi- 
cion., Learn mutual respect. Learn that each has 
something to learn fron) the i-eligh»s of the vest of 
mankind; from Buddhism learn that heart of love 
and infinite compassion wliicli is the great charac- 
teristic of the Law of the Buddha ; from Christianity 
learn that spirit of self-sacrifice which is the great 
mark of Jesus, the Christ; from Hinduism learn that 
note of Law, of Order, incorporate in thatc untransla,t- 
able word, Dharma ; from Zoroastrianism learn that 
spotless purity of tliought and wprd and action, whieh 
i^ the distinguishing mark of Zoroastrianism ; frfni 
Islam learn that realisation of the Unity of God, 
which is the insistent message of tliat faith. Why 
quarrel ? Each faith has its own chaj-acteristic. 
Make all these charactei-istics part of your owq 
Sinhalese nation. o 

Let each learn from all, and quarrel with 
iTone. Show each other the i-espect which shall 

leave the child's mind untainted, and do not make 
differences in the family of which you are alh 
membei’S by trying to steal from anj’- religion the 
unformed minds of the children of that religion. Let 
Christians teach Christianity to cthe young ones of^ 
their faith. Let the Hindu teach the Hindu children. 
Let Mussalmans teach their children Islam. ^So 
shall the value of every faith be yours, and you 
shall grow wise and liberal, and^.mlghty in wisdom, in 
mutual respect. In this Reform Society there are 
men of every faith. No religious upj’oar or discord 
'keeps you out from this commCn woHc. Why,*'then, 
should -ctr keep you apart in other walks of life t 
"Why should. - religious differences keep you from 



uniting for national ends ? Let the energy of the 
West vv^edded to the wisdom of the^ Baj3t help you in,this 
great common task. So shall your Reform Society be a 
power for good, and so shall the nanle£?of the pioneei's 
in this work go down in Sinhalese history as the new 
ifounderSj of Sinhalese nationality, as the projectors 
and guardians of the ancient civilisation of this island. 


-It is necessary to give.a list of Mrs. Besant’s books 
)n the sulyect of Indian Religious Thought at the 
dose of th'Js department, which would give an idea 
jQ the reader how widespread and all-embracing is 
ie^r grasp' of the subject, which makes her exposition 
unique. 

BOOKS 

Ancient Ideals in Modern Life, 

.The< 9 sophical Convention Lectures of 1900. Contents : 

- The Four Ashramas ; Temples ; Priests and Wor- 
’ ship; The Caste System; Womanhood. 

Avat&ras. 

Theosophical Convention Lectures of 1899. Contents : 
What is an Avatara ? The Source of and Need for 
Avataras ; Some Special Avataras ; Shri Krishna. 

Basis of MoraliSy, The. 

A study of the relative value, as basis for a system 
** ** of morality, of revelation, intuition, utility, evolu- 
tion and mysticism. 

o 

Bhagavad-Gita. 

Translated) by Annie Besant and Bhagavan Das with^ 
® Sanskrit\t3xt,“ free translation into English, a 
word-for-word translation, and an introduction on 
Sanskrit Grammar. 
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Buddhist Populai' Lectures. 

t series of 4'igli<o popular and eloquent lectures on 
Buddhist topics delivered in 1907 in Cejlon, lliey 
deaBwith the living Buddhism of to-day and touch 
'^upon many religions and social problems connected 
fA'ith that great Faith. 

Building of the Ko^mos, The. 

Theosophical Convention Lectures of 1893. Contents : r 
Sound ; Fire ; Toga; S^'mholism. 

Dharma. 

C 

Theosophical Convention Lectures of 1898. Contents : 
Differences ; Evolution ; Right and ITrong. ‘ » 

7 ^ O ^ O 

. C 

Esoteric Christianity or the Lesser Mysteries, 

A sympathetic and beautiful interpretation from“tbe 
Theosopliic standpoint of Christian doctrines and 
ceremonies. Deals with the Person of Jesus. Each 
chapter throbs with spiritual vitality, 'i'he book' 
has a wide sale. o 

Four Great Religions. 

Theosophical Convention Lectures of 1896. Contents: 
f Hinduism ; Zoroastrianism ; Buddhism ; Christ- ; 
ianity, 

Hindu Ideals. 

f 

'Written for the use of Hindu stuffents in the schools 
of India. Contents : Eastern and 'Western Ideals ; 
The Hindu Student ; The Hindu Householdtf.v; 
The Hindu Marriage ; The Hindu State ; The , 
Hindu Religion. p 

Hints on the Study of the Bhagavad-Gita, 

Theosophical Convention Lectiires of l905. Contents : 
T'h^Great Unveiling ; As Yoga Shastra ; Methods - 
of Toga — BJiakti ; Discrimination and Sacrifice. 




Koligioiis Problem in Infliiij The, 

*’ilVico.sopliieal^ Co^ivention Lectures of 1901. Con- 
tonls: Jslfpn ; Jninisni ; .Siklii.sm ; Tiieos^pliy. 
Coifipani{5n io J''our Grenl JMifjkmf. 

f 

SottHO Problems of Life. 

Contents : T’lobleiRS of liltliies; Pi’oblenis of Sociology; 
Pi’oblems of Religion: Some Piflicnlties, of Rie 
fnner Life. 

Spiritual Life, The. 

Yol. 11. of Essays and Adclrcsse.Sr' Contentr. : 
Spiritual Life for flie ^fan of the World ; Some 
Dilficaltics of the Inner Life ; I’lie Place of Peac% ; 
1'ho Ceasing of Sori-osv ; 'J’lie L'so of Evil ; 'JL'f.i’.s 
Quest for God ; Spiritual Darkness ; The Perfect 
Man, etc. 

Sri Rama Chandra : The Ideal King. 

Some lessons from the Ixamuyuitn for (he use of 
Hindu Students. Companion volume io'The Story 
of the Great Jl~ar. c 

Story of the Great War, The. 

' An able summary of the Mahalharata, the great 
Indian epic. The original in Samskrit is too long 
for any but a specialist to read, a knowledge 
of the character’s in this grea^ epic is necessary ii.c 
■order to understand Hindu literature. This little 
ibook serves such a jmrpose in an admirable 
manner. Companion to Ji(?wn G/m)/dra. 

Superhuman Men in History end in Religion. 

Manifestations of Superhuman Beings in Our World ; 
Saviours of the World ; The c Christ in Man ; 
Restoration of the M5'steries ; Conditions of Intellec- 

' tcTid and Spiritual Growth ; Policy of the Theo- 
sophical Society. 



heosopliy in Relation to Human Life. 

•Tbeosopliical Convention Lectures ot' 190L Contents : 
i Theosophy in Relation to Rel-^ion ; 'J’lieo.sopliy 
in Relation to Sociology ; Theosophy in R^elation to 
Politics ; Theoso]!!!}' in Relation to Science. 

liree Paths to Union with God. 

Theosophical Convention Lectures of 1S9G. Content.'^ ; 
The Karma Marga ; The Jnana Marga ; The 
Bhakti Marga. 

niversal Text Book of Religion and Morals, The. 

Part I. 5^eligion. 

Part II. Ethics. 

Part III. Vol. I. Hinduism. 

*An endeavour to show the fundamental unity under- 
^ lying the various religions. 

Contents of Part I: The Unity of God; The 
Manifestations of God in a Universe ; I'he Great 
Orders of Living Beings ; The Incarnation of 
Spirit; The Two Basic Laws; The Three Worlds 
of Human Evolution ; The Brotherhood of Man. 

Contents of Part II : The Object and Basis of 
Morality ; The Relation between Morality, Emo- 
tion, Tirtues and Vice.s; Classification of Virtues 
and Vices ; Virtues and Vices in Relation to 
Superior.? Virtues and Viceft in Relation to 
Equals ; Virtues and Vices in Relation to Inferiors ; 
Interaction bei»veen Viitnes and Vices, 

Each chapter is followed by illn.stratire quotations 
, • taken from the Scriptures of the great religions of 
the world. A true eirenicon sent out with the 
earnest hope tljat it may contribute to the 
recognition of the Brotherhood of Religions. 

Visdom of the^Upanjshads. The. 

Theosophical Convention Leciniys of 1990. Content.- 
is All: Ishvava ; Jtvatmas : The^eei 

oi -- 
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PAMPHLETS 

r - r‘ 

Proofs of the Existence of the Soul. 

The Moaning 4nd Method of Spiritual Life. 

The Value of Devotion. 

Quc'us and Chelas. 

The Brotherhood of Religions. 

Some Difficulties of the Inner Life. 

Theosophy and Its Evidences. 

Theosophy and. Christianity. 

The Reality of the Imdsible and the Actuality of the 
Unseen Worlds. ' ' 

Spiritual Life for the Man of the Wprid. 

When a Man Dies, Shall He l^ive A^ain ? 

^ A World Religion. 

The Relativity of Hindu Ethics. 

The Value of the Upanishads to Yoitng India.* 
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for reprobation, and altliough it had been planiied- 
in consonance with the practice of civilised .’N'atioii 
— b\ (the most rbsponsible public men in the country 
and accepted by the great mass of popularly ekcte* 
delegates' at tlie Lucknow National Congress and th 
Muslim League, 1916, Hie Excellency was pleased t 
aver ‘that no Indian with knowledge of aflai.rs woul 
endorse it, and thi,c soon after it had been endorse 
by Mr. Madhava Eao, ’ 0. I. E., late Dewan ’'c 
Travancore, Mysore, and Baroda. 

The. difference of opinion between the Governor c 
Madras and the large majority of educated Indians*-] 
a small matter ; but the resolution to ci-ush Horn 
Rule by foi-ce is a very serious one. It is practicafl; 
■proposed to strangle by violence the political educUt 
ive propaganda the Congress ordered its own ^oin 
mittees, tJje Horae Rale Leagues, and other siraila 
public bodies to carry on. We are therefore, faced b; 
the, alternative of disobeying the mandate of thi 
country or that of the Governor of Mf^dras, M-i 
alternative which has been faced in the past by al 
countries which suffer under autocracies, and whicl 
India — the last great civilised country to be subjectec 
to ^autocracy, save those under the Central Powers ii 
Europe — has now to face. For myself, as a meinbe] 
of the All-India Congress Committee, I elect to obej 
the mandate of the countr}*, in preference to that oi 
the Governor of Madras, which has‘ no moral justifica 
tion behind it, which outrages British law and custom 
and imposes an unwarrantable, and, I believe^ m 
illegal, restriction on the fundamental Rights of Man 
I know that this resolution of mine, setting myseh 
against the strongest autocracj' in the world in the 
, midst of a disarmed and helplefs people, will s^em to 
malt ai^ct of madness, but by such acts of madnes-s 
Nations are inspired to resist oppression. Others wiU 



scdff at it as an easy inartyrdoiti, deliberately courted ; 
tliey .have already done so, to discount it- beforehand, 
they who would not face exclusioii from Gov^ffrnent 
Hause, let alone the loss of 'liberty, the seizure of 
pi’operty, and the exclusion from public? life, which 
has been my one work and joy for fo'rty-three. years. 
When, I was twenty-five I wrote, anonymously, my 
first Freethought pamphlet, *ind within a year, as I 

• tel used to attend the Sacrament I had ceased to be- 
lieve in, I was turned out by ray husband from his home. 
I did not then, and do not now, blame him, for the 
position of a Vicar with a hei’etic wife was impossible, 
^nd his frTends urged him to the step. At twenty-six, 
at the end of July, 187.4, I joined the National Secular 
Society, for the •first time heard Mr. Bradlaugh 
lecture on August 2, and received my certificate.of 
membership and had an interview with him a day or 
two later. On August 30, I wrote my first article ii^ 
the National Reformer, and continued to write in it 

* regularly, till he died in 1891. My real public 
lile dates from my first public lecture on “ The 
Political Status of Women,'’ for the Co-operative 
Institute in August, 1874. 

• 

, Since then my life has been given wholly {jo the 
service of the public, as I have seen service, so that 
the deprivation of the liberty to render service is the 
greatest loss that can befall nie. I know that the 
selfish and the *unpatriotic cannot realise this, but 
those who have a similar Dharma, they Avill under- 
^fe.nd. Apart from the joy of service, life has no 
attractions for me, save the happiness that flows from 
a few deep and ifti'ong per’sonal attachments. To 
surrender liberty and touch with those I love is to me 
worge than death. .But to live free and with them, a 
coward and dishonoured, a traitor to Dharma ajjd to 
India, would be hell. I take the easier pa^. 



Tliose who rob me of liberty will try to blacken 'me, 
in oi'der to escape sliame.'for themselves. Tlie Defence 
of ]n€i<'i Act was hevcr intended to be used to prevent 
public political speech, free from all incitement tUor 
suggestion' of, violence, and accompanied with no dis- 
turbance of any kind. My paper could have been 
stop 2 )e(i by the Press Act, by forfeiture of' security 
and confiscation of fress. Put the Government is 
afraid to face the Higli Court, which has already 
pronounced its former procedure to be illegal. An 
autocracy is ever afraid of law, and hence the Govern- 
ment takes the step of sliutting me up — a cowardly 
, course — and hopes to prevent any public'protest bjf 
striking down all who resist it. The Defence of Indig 
•Act is being used to suppress all political agitation of 
av orderly character, so that the Government may 
pretend to Gugland that India is .silent and indifferant. 

Sir Subramania’s brave action, followed by those of 
the Hon. Mr. K. V. Rangaswami Iyengar, the Hon. 
Mr. V. K. Raman ujachariar. Chairman of the Kiximbha- 
konam Municipality, the Hon. Mr.P. V.Harasiinhalyer, 
Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghavier, Messrs. 0. P. 
Bamaswami Aiyar, Mr. Rangaswami Aiyar of Madura, 
Public Prosecutor and Pleader, with the effective 
letter of Mr. M. Ramachandra Rao, defending the 
Congress and League scheme against the strictures of 
the Governor — these all show the spirit of Madras, 
and will, I feel sure, be followed I5y many others of 
this city, now scattered far and wide over the country, 
enjoying their well won holiday, and unconscious bf 
what is being done so cleverly by the Executive in 
their absence. If any attempt bd made to justify my 
internment bj'- pretence of my entering into or cognis- 
ance of any conspiracy, or conjmumcjdtion witlj tlie 
eneipy, I fling the lie in the slanderer’s teeth. I 
know tha^^ome postcards with my portrait, purporting 



to *eon)e troin Uermany ana sam to Do soclifctons, 
have been sent to friends. Ijave been told of them, 
Ij^it have not seen a cop 3 \ ¥hef,- may havo* been 
fabricated in Gentian^’, or by ihf CM D, liere, but I 
have nothing to do with them. ' 

If it.be said that I have carried on a “ cam|Taign of 
calumny,” which I utterly' d^jny, the fault lies with 
Lord* Pentland, who could, once again, have forfeit- 
ed my securitj' and confiscated my press. 13ut then 
his Advocate-General would have had to prove it in 
Court and before the Priv}’ Council, and that he 
tiould noP^do. It is easy for a Governor, if he has, 
no scruples, to calumniate a person from the safe 
security of a Council meeting at Ootv, and then to* 
l?)ck up the calumniated. Such is the natural couvse 
ofian irresponsible autocrat. 

m 

Such men, to protect themselves, as we saw in the 
‘ case of Sir Reginald Craddock, having silenced their 
victimsj proceed to blacken and defame them before 
the world. How else can they justify themselves ? 
When the di’y facts as to poverty, starvation, over- 
taxation, illiterac}', are stated, they are “ calumii}’’ ”. 
M_y little book, India — a Nation, was stopped bt^cause 
it stated them. It was “ calumny 'I’o'say that the 
average life period in India is 23 ’05, that in England 
it is 40, in New Zealand 60, is calumn_y To 
publish a table of literacj'^ in England, Japan, Russia, 
Baroda, and British India is “ calumny ”. To show that 
'tHe raised assessment on land in one district was 
balanced that same A'^ear in the increased debt of the 
raiyats to the so\7cars is " calumny ^ show by 
these and many other facts that the autocracy in 
Indja is no^’dven efficient is “ calumny To quote 
ancient books to show the state of tht^cofintry in 
the pre-British days is “ calumny ” — if -it shows 



. ( 

widespread prosperity and wealth ; if it tells of r&ids 
and warSj then it is history. , 

Let 'them talk as they will ; they “ come and eo, 
impermanept c But Lord Pentland— a good but 
weak man, drivmi into tyranny by strong and ruthless 
men, 1^'ke Messrs. Gillman and Davidson, ,our real 
rulers — will have to answer for his actions before the 
Indian public, before^' the British Democracy, beforj 
history, which records the struggles for Liberty, and 
before God. Will his conscience be as clear as 
mine ? 

, I hear, but gossip is uiireliable, thaif to avoid 
internment I shall be told either to go to England o;’ 
'to promise to abstain from political speaking and writ- 
ing. I shall do neither. I do not run away from a 
struggle into which I have led others, and leave tlwm 
In the middle of the field. Our work has been wholly 
constitutional ; there has been no threat, no act of 
violence ; in nothing has the law been transgressed. 
We believed that we were living under the Cfown of 
Great Britain, and had the constitutional right of 
speech and law-abiding agitation for reforms in the 
system of Government under which we live. Stilk v'e 
were# aware, that we were living under an autocracy, 
which first punishes and then issues orders forbidding 
the act punished, and we took the risk ; for the risk 
was personal, whereas the suppression of free speech 
means secret conspiracy leading to revolution, in which 
many suffer. I have often pointed out that in Indm^ 
liberty and property can be confiscated by Executn e 

Order, and that therefore no man is safe ; an Execu- 
tive Order forfeited my security-^nd deprived me o 
another Bs. 10,000. Now an. Executive Order depri'es 
me of my liberty. It is well. Therf.vorlfl^'will learn<iow' 
Indifc is governed, and that while England asks In la 
to fight .agains^- bi Rm*nne. and drains iier 



if her capital to carry on tlie ^Yar, England s agtnils 
ise all the methods of autocracy ii^India, in orijci to 
le^eive the world into the idea that India* is well 
’•overned and is content. 

^ • 

What is my crime, that after a long'life of w^^rk for 
jthers, /publicly and privately, .1 am to be d'ropped 
into the modern equivalent of t4ic Middle Age oiihliellc 
— int'ernment ? My real crime'is that I have a^Yaken- 
ed in India the iSTational self-Vespecl, which was asleep, 
and have made thousands of educated men feel that to 
be content with being “ a subject l ace ” is a dishonour. 
Mr. LloydVireorge said truly that Ireland’s discontent, 
jvas not material, it was due to the wounding of 
National self-respe(?t, and therefore could not be cured* 
even by prosperity. 1 have made them feel that to live 
up^er an autocracy, to dance attendance on Gover- 
nors and Collectors, to be ruled and taxed without* 
their own consent, to be told that they were'not lit to 
govern themselves, to see young Englishmen in the 
Public^ervices of their country preferred to e.xperien- 
ced Indians^ to have highly paid Imperial Services for 
loreigners lording it over less well-paid Provincial 
Services for natives ” — ‘‘natives ” being the natural 
owners of their own land, that these aijd a hundred 
other like things were intolerable and should be 
ended. Life does not consist in money and clothes, 
. in motor-cars and invitations to Government Houses. 
Life consists in liberty, in self-respect, in honour, in 
right ambition, in patriotism, and in noble living. 
'’Where these are absent, life is not worth living, it 
is not the life of a man, in the image of God, but of a 
brute, well fed by Tiis owner. 

Thanks ta gir S. Subramania’s splendid courage, 
he «^nd I stand together in this fight for freedom 
with the advantage, not shared by the otl*s« meinberj 
, of our gallant little band — ^^vho Jiave nrflved hbmi 



right to be called leaders by springing forward to 
lead jn the rnoir^ent^ of peril — that he is well Icnow^n 
in England through liis work as a High Court Jii^e 
and the gr^t prr,i^ of him by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council ; anj he is also personally 
knowi/f. to His Majesty the King-Emperor. ^No one 
will believe that such a- man is an inconsiderate and 
headlong agitator. ffis arrest, if made, will dra\v 
English attention to the state of affairs here. 1 also 
have tlie advantage of being personally well known 
in the United. Kingdom, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Australia, Italj^ Canada, New Zealand, Amarica, Den-, 
'mark, Norway and Sweden, in the first five personally 
as a fighter for libertj^ of .speech ii^ political and social 
reforms, as a Trade Unionist, a member of “ the ol(f 
In'cernational,” a Itadical, and a Socialist, and in the 
rest by reputation ; in all as a religious teacher, ^'n 
ilussia l.am known as a member of the old Friends 
of Russia,” associated with Russian exiles in England, 
in the days of Stepniak. None will feel surprj^se that 
I am carrying on the old fight for freedom, here in 
India. Unle.ss the Government can mux/Ae the wliold 
Indian press as well as Reuter, the news of my in- 
ternir^ent will run round the world, and proclaim 
how England, figliting for liberty in Europe, and 
posing as its champion, is more false to liberty in 
India than she is even in Ireland, is in India an 
autocracy, naked and unashamed, under which 
neither liberty of penson and speech nor po.ssession of 
property is safe, being at the mercy of “ E.xecutive 
Orders,” and these are discriminating, striking at one 
and leaving another ; some can be terrorised ; some 
can be bribed ; threats are u.sed to the tiipid ; offices or 
titles are dangled before tlie ambitious." And we^are 
to be‘^punisk-ed because we stand by the principle.s for 
which Efigliind .stands in Europe, and ask peacefully , 






